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1 ADVERTISEMENT, 


2 
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THE AUTHOR. _ |. 


I BEG 1 my Readers to re- 


collect, A each article, the title of this 
work; for neither have I found myſelf 


capable, nor have I the ambition 8 


compoſe what is called a ſyſtem of w_ 
vernment. To facrifice every thing to 

the ſyſtem which they frame, is the or- 
dinary procedure of almoſt all political 


writers. It has not been mine: I have 


7 choſen merely to deliver in an indepen- 5 
dant manner my ideas on the ſubjects 
which ſo mightily intereſt us at preſent; b 2 x 
] have contrived that facts ſhould ſome- 
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tr ADVERTISEMENT - 


times ſupport opinions, and that reflec- 


tions ſhould riſe out of facts. When 
every one contributes what he knows, 
he ſerves his country. . 


It muſt not, however, be preſumed, \ 


that each article is diſtin, and entirely 


unconnected with. the reſt ; amidſt all 


| this diſorder, real or apparent, an unity 
will be found in my political principles; 
it will at leaft be ſeen what are m pre- 

| dominant ideas. I flatter myſelf that I 

| Fhall always appear the ſincere friend of 


- humanity, of liberty and equality. 1 


Wpire to no other praiſes. | 
All theſe pieces are not new: I have 
taken care to collect thoſe which had 
moſt affinity with the immediate ſub- 
jects of debate; and there are many 
others which I have merely retouched. 
It is not difficult to conceive that the 
revolution, of which I am a decided par- 2 


tizan, has given them a new tincture. 


He who advances not, retrogrades : no- | 


BY THE AUTHOR. . 


ing is more certain than this axiom, 
Spy in the ſcience of ns. TORE: 


»k 4 & af 


five ive view, fi ignify the Ee; of the | 
means beſt adapted to frame laws evi- 
dently beneficial to the community. 
Laws are at laſt eſtabliſhed for the 
French; they ſought them 1 in vain from 
their kings, who only iſſued cominands. 

Theſe fragments were compoſed near- 
ly at the time when I pi ubliſbed the 
Portraits of the Kings of F. Er ace*, The | 
French conſtitution was yet a dream; 
and it then appeared, to me a problem 
difficult to decide, among the different 
kinds of government, which is prefer- 
able with reſpect to the happineſs and 
tranquillity of nations. As natura] po 


licy, however, is immutable, and can 
. invariably be applied to the immediate | 
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ſtate of empires, it will, be perceived 
that, am id a few errors, then ungvoid- 
able, I ſhall be found to have forcibly 
and obſtinately contended for true prin 
- ciples. If we haye lately created ane 

circulated an artificial property more 
4 precious than gold, it will be found, 
that 1 publiſhed an addreſs to the Con- 
fituent Aſembly long before the decree 
they enacted for this purpoſe, and con- 
formable to its ſpirit. ' No 
; What I here publiſh f is therefore a 


5 collection of all my : antecedent ideas on 


political economy, which ſo many wri- | : 


ters on the nature of government haye 
perplexed with obſcur re refinements: T 
have endeavoured to throw ſome light 
on the ſubject. As 1 have ever affirmed 
that names govern. more than things, 1 
haye made it my particular endeavour 
to efface in my mind all the denomina- 
i tions habitual and familiar to politicians, 


the better to recognize, if it were Poſſi- ä 
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BY ThE AUTHOR. | 1 
ble, the primitive elements of all govern- 
ments, and to determine whether each. 
of them. changed a at different epochs and 
thence deſerved a particular name. 
How eminently attracting are theſe 

grave ſtudies which comprehend the 
rights of men! I have felt, in compoſing 
theſe different pieces, the moſt exquiſite 
rapture from the perſuaſion that I ſhould 
baniſh oppreſſion, by my writings, = 


the face of the earth, and ſhould, unite _ 


every arm againſt tyrants of every kind. 
The cultivation of theſe ſtudies, which 


tend to tho noble regeneration of the 
human ſpecies, enlarges our mind, and | 
extends the circle of our benevolence. 
No delight is purer, no ſentiment is more 
- conſoling, than this which whiſpers that 

we may occaſionally contribute to the 
| liberty and happineſs of our fellow crea- 

' tures: Thus has God appointed the moſt 
raviſhing joys to reſide in the practice of 
the ſocial virtues, and even inthe the . 
4 1 4 . of 


1 adviſe every 2 to 1 Mimdelr to 


thai ſubject; he will ſoon be conviri6ed); 5 


that the ſcience which inſtructs men to 


live in ſociety has profounder charms 


| than polite literature. Morality | and 
Politics are ſciences. which blend the- 


{elves with that of legiſlation, or rather 
conſtitute with it one ſcience alone; 
their benefits are daily exerciſed ; and 
they deſerve, therefore, the ene 


above all the reſt. I repeat it: 


heart which ſhall take that diteetiohi] | 


= will be rewarded even by the exerciſe 
of its happy us 254} a 


I have long weighed theſe ps! of 


| Rouſſeau: The ſcience of govern- 


ment,” fays he, * is merely a ſcience of 


8 combination; of application, and of ex- 
5 ception, according to times, places, and 


circumſtances.” This paſſage has been 


the Polar- ſtar, to direct my opinion in the 


moſt perplexing ng” I conceive, 
| therefore, 


s ſuited to our 


Gers oe that / 


The political machine goes on abe 


wittiftanding its irregularities, on this 
accbnnit that the tie which. binds men 


the Harmony of ſociety depends not on 
certain laws delivered with a ſupercitions 
Fundamental principles are nat 
e by a few ſhocks; and many de- 
fects do not yet aſſail public proſperity. 
Society reſts upon natural laws ; and all 
that I have written tends to deſtroy the 
innumerable errors occaſioned by the 
words hitherto employed by politicians, 
and to bring back to their luminous 
| baſes the vague principles of the ſeienos 
of politics. 25 
Governments are no other than hu- 
man aſſociations, and theſe fluctuating. ; 
aſſociations ought to reject. all thoſe 
terms which -miſlead, becauſe they are 
extremely inadequate to the expreſſion 


is the ſtrongeſt imaginable; and becanſe 3 


. | ADVERTISEMENT, Kr. 55 LEY 
of the relations, the ſhocks, and varia- | 


tions of ſtates, as well as of what they 


gain, or what they loſe, in force, in li- 
berty, and in happineſs. I have attach - 


ad, in this Collection of Fragments, the 
erroneous denominations by which the 


bulk of men, ever ayerſe to reaſoning, 


have been blinded, with reſpect to. the 


true condition of nations. 


AYE 


We; 
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| THE TRANSLATOR. 


AT a iſ when all Je ft 
of Europe are threatened with political 
| changes and convulſions, reſulting fromnew. 
dactrines and new theories on government 
and Legi ation, the ſentiments of a great 
and celebrated writer, who ſtuns each 
extreme, and is the blind partizan of no 
cauſe, are of extreme importance. The | 
production, a tranſlation of which 1s now 
* ſubmitted to the Public, is from the pen 
"of the author of the Pifture of Paris, 
and of ſeveral. other works which have 
acquired him a high reputation. In thoſe . 
of the fragments 3 in which he has handled 
the various ſubjects of polity and legiſia- 
| tion, he diſplays muck hiſtorical learning : _ 
the facts he has ſeparated from ancient 


ADVERTISEMENT, &c. 
and modern records, he converts, by the 
novel and guſt. inferences he  drquws from 
them, into leſſons for kings and nations, 
as bitter 'againſt untried theories which 
are not warranted by any experience, as 
he is againſt ancient abuſes which no' cu 
tam can fairly authorize. The ſuggeſ- 
bons that have given riſe to many of tie 
belt regulations of civil polity embraced 
6p. the French revolutioniſts will be found . 
i this work, at the ſame lime that its 
| euthor, i in examining the meaſures of theſe 
etw legiſlators, finds much to reprehend. . 
— abba the whole of the fragments | " 
genuine philanthrop ie manifeſted, and 
lie cauſe of the oppreſſed boldly alſerted. 
_ The tranſlator will only add, that thoſe - 
who are the beſt informed in hiftory, will 
find, in the facts brought forward in this 
* work, a maſs of egiremel curious infor- | 
mation, conveygd in a 
- NEFUOUS and agreeable, . 
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-RISTOTLE: terms man a bet i- 
mal, that is, an animal living in-fociety 
jo reproducing the (gifts of nature, capable of 
improvement, and conſequently endowed _ 
[a Tufceptivility of the ſocial virtues. © 
Nature adopts ſociety, and even makes it an 
almoſt univerſal law. Far from degenerating 
in that ſtate, man becomes ſtronger, and pro- 
tracts his exiſtence ; andif a few individuals be 
"cruſhed at the baſe of the pyramid, the bulk of 
the race enjoys life wr” more quiet and con- 
venience. 

Society is not an ne or e in- 
ſtitution, but founded on the natural ties which 
unite man with his fellow creatures. It is ob- 
ſervel. that ee animals are the hap- 


Vor. I. CCC 
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pieſt which herd together, Thus bees, ants, ad 
| beavers feem to poſſeſs the greateſt fhare of en- 
joyment.— The ſolitary beaver loſes its ſagacity 
and dexterity : and it is ſo with man. 

But what advantage has a large ſociety over 
a ſmall one? An extenſive empire is preferable 


to a petty ſtate in this reſpe&, that it reſtrains 


a greater number of men from quarrels and 
pretenſions, the unavoidable conſequences of 
the formation of ſociety. ö 
It has not the inconvenience of ſmall ſtates, 
which, in their colliſion, preſent a larger ſur- 
'  face'to the fury of diſcord, The more you par- 
cel out the empire, the more quarrels you will 
breed. The mutual limits, being more con- 
tracted, will occaſion a greater number of op- 
poſite intereſts; each diſtri will form a ſort of 
republic, actuated by a different ſpirit. Hence 
will ariſe endlefs wars; faction and rancour will 
become frequent in neighbouring cities whoſe 
intereſts are diſunited; each party will repeat - 
edly change its views, its maſters, its ſtandards. 
The human paſſions, more eaſily kindled, will 
have a more laſting fuel; and a perpetual agita- 
tion will be the fruit of the ſubdiviſion. of em- 
The man of ambition (and ſuch there are in 
wy _— will no longer be reſtrained by a 
| power 


6 


power which forbids him every hope: he will 
dare to rear his head, and wield the inſtrument 
of death. The mighty body, which, by its pon» 
derous maſs, *eruſhed. and ſtifled» every violent 
ſcheme, now broken into a multitude of poli- 
tical bodies, will have a greater number of 
maſters, and thence more frequent diſputes, 
The flames of war will blaze forth in each of 
theſe little ſtates, and profiens accumulated 
miſeries. | | | 7 

In a large Foberninbnt, the dente of mags 
ĩs erected on a diſtant ſpot, and the heart of the 
kmgdom enjoys. tranquility : The repercuſſion 
of war is hardly felt, and every man ſleeps with- 
out apprehenſion of beholding his walls ſcaled, 
his houſe a preyto 3 and bis 2 
butchered. | 

It is therefore 1 that a Nate ſhould 
be of a certain extent, that it may reap the 
real advantage which its ſituation ſecures. What 
is nobler than to ſee the privileges of two bor- 
dering provinces adjuſted by the ſovereign 
award of populous cities, themſelves ſubject * 
laws, like private individuals. 

In all theſe diſputes no blood is ſhed ; 1 
millions of men, who, in every other conjunc- 


ture, would infallibly have been ee 1 | 


mutual 9 are purified by an edict, - : 
Fogg B 2 s | View | 
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But alas! every thing is balanced. The great 


durable. In extending this idea, we find a new 


0 4 3 
| Viewallthe ſavage hordes of che new . 


they are a complication of little confederacies, 
which divide into endleſs branches. Peace they 
ſcarcely ever enjoy. When a ſpark lights upon 


a ſmall tribe, the fire ſpreads in all quarters. 


misfortune of vaſt ſtates is, that they lean to- 


wards deſpotiſm. That immenſe force which 


maintains peace, being inſenſibly entruſted to 2 


ſingle man, ſoon corrupts his heart. Standing 


alone and without controul, he abuſes his power. 


Through pride he plunges into wars, that pro- 
duce the ſame miſeries which the ſtate would 
have ſuffered, if divided into ſmall cantons. His 


will is ſupreme, and he throws all into com- 
buſtion. It is true that, by the failure of re- 
ſources, peace is more e reſtored thas 


in anarchy. 


Large ſtates are, rakes in all reſpedt pre- 
ferable to ſmall ones. Vaſt dominions, kkewife, 
admit of the moſt freedom; the name of a ſub- 


ject becomes light when ſhared among twenty; 
Four millions of men. Let us then declare for 


great empires, ſince liberty ſometimes haraſſes a 


republic till it is tired of its prerogatives. 


If there were only two or three nations in 
Europe, peace would be incomparably more 


and 


633 


. plan. The epoch of the proſperity | 
of Europe will, perhaps, arrive, when this por- 
tion of the globe ſhall have ſubmitted to, the 
authority of one juſt and mild prince, With 
what rapidity: would happineſs ſpread over the 
whole extent of this: ſuperb monarchy! What 
_ vaſt labours would be purſued ! The empire 
_ would by its coherent maſs. repoſe in peace. All 
the weights and balances which compoſe the 
complicated machine of republics, could never 
be comparable to this ſimple and ſingle mover, 
if inſpired with juſtice and beneficence. But, 
on the other hand, what means remain to be ex- 
hauſted, before ſuch a throne be filled by a new 
"monarch, active, vigilant, laborious, juſt, and 
Almoſt all nations, the mere work of chance, 
ignorant in their origin, have adopted a primary 
error, of which they have not perceived the 
conſequences with regard to poſterity. This 
error has become the baſis of the political code. 
Deceived by the event, a moſt dangerous maſter, 
the legiſlator has accommodated theſe inſtitu 
tions to the wants of the moment; and time, 
which accumulates the moſt fooliſh opinions, 
has far removed the happieſt ſyſtem. Hence 
that incredible diverſity in the diſtribution of 
Pray The republics which appear in the world, 
B 3 | beſide 


=) 
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bene thoſe countries where arbitfary power 
prevails, reſemble the traces of blooming health 
on a dead body. that have Kill eſcaped the 
| ghaſtly ravages of corruption. | 
In theſe times. when religious and oolitital | 
Vos fanaticiſm 1 is baniſhed from Europe, ſhall not a 
happy concurrence of circumſtances. demon» 
ſtrate the glory « of the human race in the ma- 
jeſti⸗ repoſe of an empire I will e 
all Europe enen e r 

It would be a curious political es to Kod 
the dimenſions of a kingdom ſuited to the genius 
of a ſovereign, and to 'the gs! and s 
of his people = i bees T0 = 

The more extenſive a lte is, the more is 
luxury ſupported by a larger number, and the 


lighter does the burden feel. Loſt amidſt the 


| niultiride,” the individual perceives not ſo much | 


1 
c 


the weight of power, 7 . 
rear: "Notes: change their "yy wich” the 
greateſt degree of rapidity.” Amidſt all' theſe 
« tranſoctiens, which convulſe Europe and ſuſ⸗ 
pend our timorous and uncaſy admiration, a, 
flight fever, a fall from a horſe, ſweeps from 
the ſcene one of the principal actors, and pro- 
duces a new combination of events and of ideas. 
What appeared impracticable, impoſſible yeſ- 
terday, is to-day effected, with eaſe. The man 
f who 


8 


EOS, 


i os yeſterday was judged. criminal, is to- 
day eſteemed 2 virtuous citizen, Every thing 
changes in a, day, becauſe in great ſtates the 
work of the paſſions is variable, and the firſt who. 
puts them in play is in a manner abſolute, . _ 


 DEFECTIVENESS or CERTAIN SCIENCES. | 


THE laws of attraction and repulſion are laws 
with; the nature of which we are ſtill unac- 
quainted, . How can we conceive that theſe two 
oppoſite powers ſhould be ſo happily combined, 
as to produce all the wonders. which we ſee? 
The Newtonian ſyſtem does not enlighten our 
underſtanding ; I perceive that it even contains 
impoſſibilitjes; and in a little time it will be 
exploded, 

But of what importance are the ingenuity and 
parade of man in*theſe lofty conceptions? Is it 
not better for him to live happy and good, ſince 
happineſs is with him the main queſtion ? 

A wiſe policy, which weakens neceſſary ills 
and multiplies benefits, is' preferable to all theſe 
pompous ſyſtems of aſtronomy; for, I repeat it, 
the main queſtion is happineſs, 

A wiſe policy enables man to diſplay all his 
 faultiey 3 t refiſts the agents of deſtruction, , 
B. 4 „„ Gone 
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> Gable out bieslüres atid confers” om us 1 
| eee portion of bappinefs than we had rea - 


n to expect; Through its contintied vigilarice 
its ackion is multiplied wherever it becomes moſt 


neceſſary; ald it extends its reſources to be. 


ſtow on the unfortunate the benefits of ſociety. 3 
| Newton has determined that ſcarlet is not 
red; Malbranche that we live in a world in which 
there are no corpuſcles—nothing material. Be 
it o: 1 prefer to theſe fine things the inſunction | 


of the police not ta pluck't the blüe- Bottle in the | 


corn. | ficlds during agel tine. 7 2 28 
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OVER the whole Garth is adi of m_”" 


ence. has made man a covetous being; every 5 


where it has put arms in his hand, at one time 


to diſpute the grounds over · fun with briars, at 


another the fields covered with corn, at another 
the retreat of the foreſts and the uncertain fur- 
face of the ocean. N. ature has commanded him 


8 ſtrip the globe or to periſh. He requires ſub- 
| ſtances for food, for clothing g. and for lodging! 


he has found means to tear iron from the bowels 


of the earth to fubdue the brute creation, and _ 


byy turned againſt biraſelf that metal which gave 
him 


1 
him the dominion of the univerſe. It s nature 7 
which, beſtowing a voracious appetite, has ens 
joined him the carnage of other living crea» 
D He wopld die of hunger in three-fourths 
paris this bow and harpoon, and to conſtruct a 
canoe, 10 ge im queſt-of fiſh, His exiſtence is 
deftrus &tion of a eg 8 


RY e e 
animals. 361. 2. £34 oe | 
S dreewpMein liſh order in the 


moral world, to which the phyſical world is at 
kit ſabjefted.. Laws eſtabliſh agriculture, in- 
duſtry, commerce, and the ſcience of governs 
ment. Labour procures man enjoyment, and 
puts him in poſſeſſion of all the fertility of the 
earth: the fruit becomes the property of him 
who planted the tree. The arts, in their train, 
multiply the productions, and diſplay the libera- 
lity of nature. Man was entitled to every en- 
Joyment; he was rendered happy. The laws 
of policy agreed ſornetimes with thoſe of natus 
ral morality ; all kinds of governments. pro- 
tected the induſtry of citizens, and eſtabliſhed = 
juſtice as the only means of encouraging labour; 


finally, man, born to act, to enjoy all the advan» 


tages which he can procure by the exertiſe of 
dis phyſical and moral faculties, owed his haps 
> ibaa teri eee 23 

caſt ouſt a and uſeful * 210 (70 


( 10 ) x2 5 | 
he tate of man was not then a ſtate of war; 
as Hobbes pretends. His primitive character 


diſpoſed him to anxiety, and conſequently to | 


union. We cannot imagine freemen, ſcattered 
at great intervals over the globe, and ſeeking 
their mutual deſtruction. They would rather 
avoid each other, till ſome. relation ſhould. occur 
between them, and then would become more 

cloſely connected than the individuals of a po- 
+ liſhed ſociety. No ſufficient reaſon can be diſ- 
covered to prompt them to mutual maſſacre. 
Fear from wondering how men. could collect 
in ſociety, we are aſtoniſhed that they could 
ſubſiſt a moment in the ſtate of nature. Inſtinct 
did not give birth to general ſociety, but only 
to particular aſſociations ; and theſe copneQions 
are the moſt intimate. 

General ſociety is only a low matting of 
Ke ſocieties. When the general ſociety 
diſunites, that is, when the - ſpirit of faction 
begins, it is the ſame ſocial love (who would at 
firſt believe it !) which being tao confined in its 
objects, becomes pernicious, This deſtroying 
principle ſprings from the natural affections, 
ſince it often diſſolves ſocieties by the ſame laws 
by which it formed them. It is the ſame pro» 
penſity which acts blindly; it is a legitimate 
paſſion, but which, from ug being Wannen 
too violent, engenders factionss. 


r 
.* Men, far from eſteeming each other equal. 
are all diſpoſed to recognize a chief, from 
whom' they are willing to receive laws. They 
all feel the neceſſity of government; they diſ- 
over inſtinctively, that extreme liberty would 
produce extreme diſorder; and human inſtitu- 
tions are poſitively the inſtitutions of nature. 
If it were impoſſible for man to meliorate his 
condition, what advantage could he derive from 
that underſtanding which diſtinguiſhes him from 
the brutes. He ſet up a government, beeauſe 
he felt himſelf governed by his paſſions; he 
ſtretched out bis hands to the enlightened man, 
becauſe he felt himſelf ignorant, and judged 
that his inclination, directed by the intelligence 
of another, would be enabled to approach the 
natural order of things with greater certainty. 
Let us not ſuppoſe that the principles of go- 
vernment are one of thoſe chimeras engendered 
in the depths of metaphyſics. - The author of 
nature, after diffuſing order. on all ſides, left not 
to chance the lot of humanity. - Man, called:to 
live in ſociety, carries in his own breaſt the fa» | 
eulty of perceiving its moral laws, of combining 
them, of weighing their real utility in practices 
and by conſidering thoſe: which can moſt-influ- 
ence his happineſs, to form them at leaſt into 
the ſcience of government ; by examining, thoſe 
A313 which 


| e 2 0 
which: moſt influence the mind, this e | 
the moſt eſſential to man, muſt carry him to a 

high. pitch of perfeſtion, after having long wan» 
_ dere im the arts of curioſity. Truth every day 
advances; a ſtep; and after ſo much light 15 | 
ſtruck out, ſo many reflections acquired on this 
ſubject, there will undoubtedly reſult a brighter 
. pichuns, 46 which: me-#lh do — 
prehend the deſign and the plan, The fpirit of 
_ philoſophy will then have reaſon to boaſt its 
baving begun the happineſs of the whole ws 
man race, 

The origin of that Lookety which we are 10 
ſearch of, is to be found among the wandering 
tribes of the new world. There we behold how 


man aſſociates with man, and there we perceive 


the foundation of laws, the plan of legiſlators, 
and their views confined to the preſent moment, 
Chieſtains or leaders have every where pre- 
ceded law-givers, becauſe the abuſe of. reaſon is 
prior to the uſe of it; After ſuffering calamities 
through weakneſs, or ignorance, men grow wie 
* their neceſſities. 

The individual will is often ſulvieious, but 
whe general will is always good, and can never 
deceive. By what ſign ſhall we know eit? By 
the open call wy D eee mouth common n+ 
| _ 42 N. | at 3 
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dias of the arts upon the earth. Behold i the 
-hatchet enters the foreſts, and the wild beaſts, 
ſtruck with alarm, abandon ; thew .dens to men, 


who, with iron and fire, open ſpacious alleys in 
woods where the earth, hy the exuberance f 


her pe productions, CG hyde. * 
| merlell. 


The rays: of che 5 Jo inn 3 | 


Sed ſoil, Where the uprooted pines and old 
trunks, exhauſted by thick; garlands of paraſirical 
plants, gave to vegetation, a-hideous aſpect: the 


marſhes, concealed beneath heaps of rotten leaves, 


bred hideous inſects; a vent is given toi theſe 
ſtagnant waters. The air corrects the exceſſive 
humidity, —a temperature the moſt pernicious 
to our ſpecies. Habitations ariſe in the ſame 
ſpots from whence ferocious animals, lurking 


under the cluſtering 'boughs, es out * 


their prey. 
Inſtead of the poiſonous 0 on which the 


quadruped and man languiſhed alike, too near 


the green carpet of the fens, we now ſee the 


treaſures of a wholeſome and ſmiling huſbandry 


* up! and Oy flocks now gambol 


- where. 


* 
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where che hideous ph was wont to ſhed | his 
7 venom:. Ps N 

Such in dur own times were the opetations 
vf the American coloniſts, wheri they entered 
thoſe filent retreats that required the action of 
à free air and the quickening influence of the | 

pgs to purge the wüter and the earth; 

I The intention of the Creatot; in beſtowing 
the arts, ſeems particularly to have provided the 
permanent means of aſſociating men. Human 
ſociety enters into the plan of God, not only as 
à certain effect, but as a principal object to which 
moſt other effects are meant to eon cu: 

Without ſociety, there is no affinity, no vit= 
tue; no knowledge of the Great Being, of our 
own duties, of our capability of improvement, 
of the happy development of our intellectual 
Faculties. What indeed is the human race, diſ- 
perſed, without morality, without notions of re- 
ligion or virtue, knowing neither to admire nor 
to contemplate the wonders of the creation? 
Society gives the neceſſary inſtruction to man; 
and to the proſperity which it affords in this 
world, it joins the hope of a future felicity in 
a new order of things. For the great and ſub- 
litne idea of final cauſes diſcloſed itfelf only in 
improved ſociety, in which we perceive the con- 
. Eurrence of the rays of eternal wiſdom. 
8 5 Oh: The 
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os To erideavour to prove that the condition of © 
9 thogeoble of Europe is leſs deſirable than that of - - 


the Caribs or Hottentots; or that the man who 
exerciſes the arts is leſs happy merely by reaſon 
of his employment; that if all his knowledge 


were confined to run, to leap, to wreſtle, to 
throw a ſtone, to climb a tree, and all his oceu- 


pation to ſatisfy the cravings of nature, and then, 


void of thought, to flumber at the foot of a 
tree this, I ſay, is to play on the ſutface of 
wings for the e of arenen brilliant clo- 


quence. 


The arts: ew Gm have doubtleſs theie 5 


inconveniences; but are theſe inconveniences 


to be put in competition with the advantages 


which reſult from them? Can they be com- 
pared with the evils which follow the negle& of 
them ? When men were without the arts, they 
were obliged, like famiſhed wolves, to fally 


forth fo their retreats in purſuit of prey. 


They were continually engaged in deſtroying 8 


each other, that they might not be deſtroyed by 
famine. Hence the inundation of thoſe barba- 
Tous hordes, which fear could no longer confine 
on the ſhores of the ocean, or behind the moun- 
tains of the north. They migrated perpetually 
From their, barren abodes to the regions of the 


ſouth, and there deſtroyed every Ange $10 a 


were deſtroyed themſelves. 
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ance and Ubetty, and prevent men from-be- 
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t 18 5 e 
Norwätbſtanding all the bleflings which ”_ 
Ind: has Javiſhed on man, he would have re- 
mained poor and miſerable, without the benefit 
bf political laws, which increaſe the foroe and 


Enjoyment of a people, which [baniſh famine, 
which break the yoke of ſlavery, and laſtly, 


Which inſtruct individuale eee their re- 


tpettive rights. 92 
Wiſe political laws cole into 4 Sudebess- 


coming the "ſlaves of their follows I Political 


laws alſo, by confining nations within. prudent 
Kmits, Hinder them from ruſhing againſt each 


other. Small tribes are ſubject to this accident, 
us well as mighty Nates, when the means of 


: 2 iwer are not founded on the ſocial laws.” 


Let us conclude, therefore, that men are only 
unhappy becauſe they are not N in- 
duſtrious. | I 


F ALSE SIMILITUDE. 


| 0 compare a ſtate whe: humor boly os 
ſimilitude which, repeated a thouſand times, 
has been the ſource of | aſtoniſhing . errors. 
Mennius's ſtory is ingenious; but ought we to 
compare political bodies with the human body, 


C #7 ) 
in Which all the parts are connected and have a 
neceſſary correſpondence, inſomuch, that when 
one part ſuffers the whole ſuffers of courſe? 
Is not this a moſt groſs abuſe of -fimilitudes ? 
I, who am a-ſubje&, am never ſo near to the 
ſovereign as the toe is to the diaphragm; and 
does the ſovereign really ſuffer when 1 ſuffer, as 
is ſure to be the caſe in the animal economy? 
When the royal ſtomach digeſts does the chyle 
flow to me? Theſe old compariſons are ſo very 
faulty in reaſonable application, that they ought 
to be entirely abandoned; and by ſuch images 
as theſe weak minds have been led into wes 
great errors. AL 
It is certain that a ſtate ſhould form but one 
whole; it is, however, uſually compoſed of 
two powers, which, by their contention, main- 
tain an equilibrium. "Theſe powers are kept in 
equipoiſe by a third; and while in the human 
body a healthful ſtate cannot be other than 
univerſal, it is not poſſible in the ſocial body for 
an equality of enjoyments to ſubſiſt. With 
thoſe who think correctly diſputes are not laſt- 
ing; and it ſtrikes me that in a political argu- 
ment the ſimilitude of Mennius will be no 
longer quoted. E 


In a State there are e a flux and "Bs 


| reflux of power. The progreſſion from one form 
Vor. I. C "af 
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*  Notwithſlanding all the bleflings which has 

ture has Javiſhed on man, he would have re- 
mained poor and miſerable, without the benefit 
bf political laws, which increaſe the force and 


 Enjoynient of a people, which baniſh: famine, 
Which break the yoke of flavery, and laſtly, 
which inſtruct PR nach 


pettive rights. N 

$ Wiſe political laws colle&t into a focus abund- 
ance and liberty, and prevent men from-be- 
coming the "ſlaves of their follows l Political 


laws alſo, by confining nations within prudent ; 
limite, binder them from ruſbing againſt each 


other. - Stnall tribes are ſubject to this accident, 
us well as mighty ſtates, when the means of 


Let us conclude, therefore, that men are only 


unhappy becauſe they are not 1 in- 
duſtrious. | 8 | 55 
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| 10 compare a ſtate tothe human” 8 
ſimilitude which, repeated a thouſand times, 


has been the ſource of aſtoniſhing errors. 
Mennius's ſtory is ingenious; but ought we to 


compare political bodies with the human body, 
ct 8 5 = 
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in which all the parts are connected and have a 
neceſſary correſpondence, inſomuch, that when 
one part ſuffers the whole ſuffers of courſe ?. 
Is not this a moſt groſs abuſe of -fimilitudes ? 
I, who am a ſubject, am never ſo near to the 
ſovereign as the toe is to the diaphragm; and 
does the ſovereign really ſuffer when J ſuffer, as 
is ſure to be the caſe in the animal economy? 
When the royal ſtomach digeſts does the chyle 
flow to me? Theſe old compariſons are ſo verx 
faulty in reaſonable application, that they ought 
to be entirely abandoned; and by ſuch images 
as theſe weak minds have been led into voy 
great errors. 4 
It is certain that a ſtate ſhould form but one 
whole; it is, however, uſually compoſed of 
two powers, which, by their contention, main- 
tain an equilibrium. Theſe powers are kept in 
equipoiſe by a third ; and while in the human 
body a healthful ſtate cannot be other than 
univerſal, it is not poſſible in the ſocial body for 
an equality of enjoyments to ſubſiſt. With 
thoſe who think correctly diſputes are not laſt- 
ing; and it ſtrikes me that in a political argu- 
ment the fimilitude of Mennius will be 3 
longer quoted. | | 
In a State there are unremittingly a flux and 


reflux of power. The progreſſion from ene form 
Vor. I. S of 


MF 
; of government to another, although inſenſible, 
is real; and laws, as well as the baſis of funda» 
mental principles, are ſubject to variations. 
Under the tyranny of Tiberius, Caligula, and 
Nero, Rome ſtill gloried in the title of Republic: 
it once more became effectually ſuch under the 
dominion of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, al- 
though theſe were ſovereigns. It had alſo its 
days of liberty during the reign of Gallienus; 
and when thirty men diſputed the ſovereign 
authority for the ſpace of ſeven or eight years, 
its military democracy was productive of leſs 
miſchief than the eg of Caligula and ; 
Nero. | 
It has been ſaid that every State has its birth, 
its virile ſeaſon, and its old age. 'Theſe images 
- carry with them a tendency to error; the forms 
indeed change, but the earth, the foil, and the 
inhabitants are ſtill the ſame. An empire is 
ſometimes ſtronger, ſometimes weaker ; it is 
re-eſtabliſhed, it predominates, and it carries the 
ſame name, while its conſtitution is no longer 
the ſame. 
The intemperate love of libatty may precipi- 
tate its heedleſs partizans into flavery, The 
moſt ſalutary laws may be converted into poiſon. 


Ia politics general principles are nu gatory and 
1 falſe. 


| —— 


ou) 

True liberty does not conſiſt in having tis 
| Yependance on any authority ; but is compatibl 

with reſtraining laws. When the ſovereigti 
himſelf i is obliged to conform to laws to which 
the rich ſubjects are made to bow, I can pro- 
nounce without heſitating: this e is 
not a bad one. 

What have thoſe gained who live ode your 
laws? This is the queſtion I ſhall put to every 
government. Whatever name it may bear, if 
the ſubjects tell me—** we are not diſcontent- 

ed”—if I hear theſe words, I fay, I all praiſs 
even deſpotiſm. | ; 


When I ſhall | perceive in any nation that the 
taxes have been ſo diminiſhed as to be ſcarcely 
felt, I ſhall ſay: here a father reigns. If the 
burthens are heavy; and the oeoplo- bear them 

without murmuring, I ſhall fay : this nation is 
free and enlightened. But if a nation groan un- 
der its taxation, ſtill ſuppoſing it, however, ſup- 
portable, I ſhall fay : theſe people do not love 
their country ; here each individual thinks 
ſolely of himſelf. 

On the ſubject of government there are in- 
numerable theories, all of them very good upon 
paper. They are ſuited to every character and 
to every diſpoſition. The theory of the econo- 
tniſts is juſt as good as that of Plato: each f 
CS theſe 


F 


6 
theſe would ſway the world, provided the world 
would allow itſelf to be ſo governed; but the 
i miſchief is, that it requires phyſical powers to 
keep it conſtantly in action. | 
Moral ideas come next. Theſe have pelt 
weight, but not until they are blended with the 
= n powers of an empire. 
= Governments are ſubjeC to diſeaſes and re- 
| volutions occaſioned by the law of friction. Ex- 
; 
| 


perience, reaſonings, and the moſt admirable 
theories are here of no avail, ſince the political 
movements will have their uſual courſe. 
Would it be ſufficient to have reared the edi- 
fice of public liberty, if the legiſlature were not 
afterwards to ſecure the private liberty of the 
meaneſt of the citizens ? If the depoſitary of the 
public force can diſpoſe of a citizen according 
to the caprices of his grandeur, or if the credit 
and fortune of individuals hinge entirely on the 
will of a prince, then is the dignity of man de- 
graded. Man ſhould have no other judges than 
his equals ; but ſuch a privilege is rarely to be 
met with, becauſe the conqueſt and maintenance 
of it are difficult. In the conſtitution of every 
government this is the moſt eſſential point to 
be obtained : now if this danger be foreſeen and 
obviated for ever by the law; if this ſacred and 
terrible power belong ſolely to the tribunals 
which 
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| which are a check on authority, court favour, 
and intrigue, then are the powers of the ſtate 
happily combined, and then does ſocial order 
ſubſiſt. 

The habeas ins a0 paſſed i in | England in 
the thirty- firſt year of the reign of Charles II. 
is effectually the triumph of the Britiſh legiſla- 
tion, and to every mind capable of reflecting on 
theſe profound ſubjects, muſt appear the che- 
dure of policy, wiſdom, and humanity. 

Let any nation whatever obtain ſuch a law, 
and every uſeful reform will be found to ſpring 
from it. But ſo noble a conqueſt, which reſtores 
to every man his natural dignity, can belong to a 
nation alone already diſpoſed to _ all its Juſtice 
and all its importance, 

This celebrated act is in a manner become 
the ſecond magna charta of the Engliſh : on ſo 
important an occaſion they have given no ſcope 
to an arbitrary will, We are far from thoſe 
great and *precious. formalities which remind 
princes that every puniſhment arbitrarily awards 
ed is a violation of the ſocial compact. We 
have allowed the encreafe of this power, already 
ſo terrible by the aſſumption of the executive 
authority, of a power ſo alarming which it is 
not difficult to abuſe. We have, n by 
our verbal diſcourſes and writings made ſome 


C 3 reſiſtance; 
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| ables b. and wich all the zeal of patriotiſin, | 
and all the eloquence which is inſpired by the 
love of humanity, have unceaſingly intimidated 
thoſe Who have been appointed the arbiters of 
the lot of others; Illegal imprifonments have | 
been latterly leſs frequent, and the whole nation 
has, as it were, become witneſs to the actions 
of the prince, tacitly requiring of him an ac. 
count of the exerciſe w his eee au- 
TROrAtys: Ft 

-Why has the "ON . of Poland, not- 
withſtanding all its advantages, been unable 
to attain the rank of a reſpectable power Be; 


cauſe the rights of man are there eſſentially vio - 


lated by the privileges of the grandees, and be- 
cauſe the different parts of which the Polim 
conſtitution is compoſed, bearing too unequally 
on each other, prevent the eſtabliſhment of an 
equilibrium. No vigour can be looked for ifi a 
nation of which two thirds of the inhabitants 
are in a ſtate of perpetual degradation: under. 
ſuch-circumſtances the nobility, having no longer 
any. moderation, haraſs the people, and diſplay 
to the world the conſtant ſpectacle of inteſtine 
diviſions. To regenerate ſuch a kingdom would 
require its entire ſubverſion, ſince no efficaci- 
ous police can · be eſtabliſhed in a ſtate, unleſs 
FRY be a juſt equipoiſe between the different 


orders 


.C 48) 
orders of which that ſtate is compoſed, When, 
on the other hand, the equilibrium is entirely 
deſtroyed, it is impoſſible for any individual to 
contribute towards the public weal ; and the 
deſtruction itſelf | of the government is pre» 


ferable to that ne by en on Wn Is 
n corrupted. | 


The writers woke 5 1 the has: 


mation of ſocieties amon g men, have ſome of | 


them recurred to chance, others to fear, or 4 
compulſory force; While ſociety exiſts; accord- 
ing tothe firſt appointment of nature, they have 
made all the cauſes to conſiſt in the reproduc- 
ion and preſervation of the human ſpecies. But 
love, and the deſire of mutual aſſiſtance, appear 
to me to have formed the firſt bond of union. 


* 
" * 


e e e SUPPOSITION: 


| rr. is a whimſical idea, but cabs} ins 73 
5 rugtive, to imagine on a ſudden the admini- 
ſtrators of ſtates entirely vaniſhed, Aſſuredly, 
governments would not be diſſolved, ſtill leſs 
ſociety ;/ yet the adminiſtrators believe that every 
thing is performed by themſelves, 5 
The people, upon this ſuppoſition, would | 
* require a new- legiſlative authority. 
C 4 | * he 


f + 1 


The change of perſons would hardly den per- 
ceived, ſo permanent is the original form of 
ſocieties. Anarchy is ſo contrary to the natural 
order of things, that the bonds of ſociety form 
and extend of themſelves. Is there a govern- 
ment in the world without laws? What ridicu- | 
lous folly in certain miniſters of ſtates, to fancy 
that without them ſociety would only be a con- 


fuſed multitude, without order and without 


union! Men obey, becauſe they have a law en- 
graved on their heart, and becauſe the tranſ- 
greſſor ſeeks only to diſſewble, and not to a 
ih his crime. if arent. 
Other miniſters, filled with * bie ea 
notions, imagine that the people being ignorant, 
it would expoſe the ſtate to total ruin, if their 
pre ſumptuous ſyſtem were ſhaken. They know 
not, that ſince books have been diffuſed, and 
even without books, the people are, by tradition 
alone, prepared to become their own legiſlators, 
to ſacrifice much on the ohe hand, in order to 
gain on the other. Inſtinct enlightens the moſt 
ignorant in moments of ſignal importance, and 
never are they miſtaken during great revolu- 5 
tions. Hiſtory fully coufirms this maxim. Not- 
withſtanding grievous ſubjects of complaint and 
diſcoutent, the people will not proceed to radical 
| changes, to the abolition of royalty, for example, 


( 3 

in 9 ſtates; for the people, I repeat it, will 
_ endure many oppreſſions. They may be ſaid to 
be philoſophical, ſince they bear with certain 


unjuſt and vexatious laws, for the ſake of others 


which are great and ſublime; they may be ſaid 
to have made every allowance for human frailty 
in the conduct of their adminiſtrators; they 
conſent not to bear the name of rebels till they 
have ſufficient pretext, and ſufficient force to 
ſanctify that title: then they introduce the ſtate 
of war, and, well knowing that thereby they 
expoſe themſelves to great misfortunes, they 
direct their attacks againſt an oppreſſive autho- 
rity, which, they aver, is not founded on their 
conſtitution or laws of government: they may 
be miſtaken about words, but their reaſonings 
are ſound, for they feel the neceſſity, amidſt the 
moſt terrible dangers, of forming anew the ſocial 
compact. If weak, they murmur, they exclaim, 


they contemn, they deteſt; if powerful, they 


eſtabliſh the balance, and exult in the victory. 
And who were the firſt legiſlators ? Men, 
who the day before were branded with the ap- 
pellation of rebels. Would obedience be honour- 
able, were it altogether paſſive? I ſee the people 
every where more diſpoſed to ſuffer than to 
reſiſt, and for this I admire and reſpect them: 
nothing ſeems more an to their ideas than 
a revolt, 
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FOO and when that period arrives, I am 


' almoſt tempted to believe, that the reſiſtance is 


lawful, and that they have been oppreſſed W. a 


thouſand inviſible hands, 


Two or three men may be led W hy! u 
e and hurried into diforders, which riſe 
to the level of their pride, But when a whole 
people are unhinged and thrown into violent 
commotion, a people Who expoſe an ample front 
to ſo many wounds, and among whom the re- 


union of power is ſo difficult; they muſt have 
been ſorely and deeply haraſſed and bbuſed, Alas 
muſt the people always be expoſed to the fury 


of avarice, and the cruelty of oppreſſion ? Re- 


ſiſtance, that is reaction, becomes, therefore, 
imc vitable in many circumſtances. Every thing 


has its limits, and as Locke ſays, the ſupreme 


power, whatever it ny be, Fefurmb to che San | 
: ee þ | | 


F 
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ha onIGINAL FOUNDATION, RP 
GOVERNMENTS: are analogous to. 1 


force of the ſentiments which gave them birth 1 
the Romans were conquerors, becauſe the firſt 
_ founders were robbers; China, founded on the 


ſtrongeſt ſentiments. of Hhumani ity, ſubſiſts by 
6 he | the 


„ B04 
the immutability of its rights. Religious nde 
tions are diſtinguiſhed by a fanatical attach- 
ment to their creed. Thus every people finds 
the ſource of its polity in the work of nature: 
The manners of the Greeks and Romans were 
the moſt faithful pictures of their governments. 
| The national body will repreſerit oe” ancieft 
legiſlation, , A 
Political principles are only 955 in EP 
tion as their baſis is eſtabliſhed « on the Teal man- 
ners of a people | ok bode 
Tbe parallel of the preſent date af „ Europe, 
with that of the other parts of the earth, would 
throw a clear light upon the conqueſts of the 
Romans; and it would be perceived whether 
the univerſe has gained or loſt - wy's this ere re- 
volution. | 
Governments ven their origin TY na- 
tural ſentiment; they were, at firſt, unacquaint- 
ed either with principles, or the public exerciſe 


of theſe ſentiments ; they had an impreſſion Of 


| the moral idea of Juſtice, and of the abſtract no- 
tion of liberty, The authority of reaſon gave 


place to a political eſtabliſhment. ' This is eafily | 


conceived ; but in whatever he does, man ad- 


vances ſtep by ſtep. I aſſign to the art of go- 


vernment, the ſame origin as to all the other 


Frs; it is nature "That ſupplies the hints. An | 


intelli gent 
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8 intelligent x man profits by theſe, and collects the 
local diſpoſitions: under one point of view. Ob- 
ſerve that all the ancient ſtates valued them- 
ſelves upon a ſingle legiſlator. Thus, in thoſe 

remote times, the action of unity upon the maſs 
of men's minds was felt in the ſame manner as, 
in poliſhed ages, national pride is inſpired by a 
writer, a law-giver, a conqueror. Hardly can 
the Egyptian decypher the inſcriptions which 
declare his paſt greatneſs, and the reſt of the 


earth extols the country which has ſubmitted 


to the yoke of the Ethiopeans, of the Perſians, 
of the Greeks, of the Romans, of the Arabs, 
of the Circaſſians, and of the Turks. 

But it is ridiculous, 1 in modern authors, to 
aer of ancient conſtitutions, aud to propoſe 
them as models, when gun-powder, mechanics, 
the mariner's compaſs, tactics, the arts, and 
_ Chriſtianity have produced a total change of 

circumſtances. What reſemblance has Lacede- 
mon to Paris? What would Lycurgus ſay, if 
tranſported to Verſailles ? | 

The ſcience of politics is verſatile in its na- 
ture, and ſhould vary like the calendars. -I can 
conceive a ſtate to be in ſuch a predicament, 
that it may and ought to change ſuddenly its 
political and religious laws; as was ſeen at the 
period of the reformation, when principles, the 


maſk 


( 


fnoſt generally received, were aboliſhed 1 
annihilated, and, as was neceſſarily the caſe, 
with b w of decifion. "IT 


N THE NEW-MODELLING OF LAWS. 


WHAT are called conſtitutive laws, are the 


actual baſis of the conſtitution. General conſent, 


and common opinion, form political laws; as, if 


they contradi& the firſt formation of the ſtate, 
they become no lefs inſtitutive, or fundamental 


laws, when they accord with the general wiſh | 
of the nation; the monarch cannot abrogate the | 


laws by which he holds his crown ; but there is 

no doubt that the authority of the nation can 

change old laws, or old cuſtoms, whenever the 
public utility requires them to' be annulled. 

I be firſt of all laws is, that which ſets the 


ſafety of the — before every other conſt- | 


deration. | 


Thus, theſe fundamental RR are not fixed 
on an eternal baſis, fince new circumſtances, a 


great change of manners, or phyſical revolutions 


may direct important alterations. Men, in form- 
ing laws for the public utility, have reſerved to 


themſelves the right of deſtroying theſe ſame 
laws, when the ſame utility requires it. 


A general | 
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RE ( » | | 
Wes A general new- modelling becomes ich 
eafier i in ſome criſes, than the correcting of 
certain ſecondary laws, becauſe theſe, being 
derived from the conſtitutive laws, open a wide 
field to diſputes and - contradictions ; whereas a 
total reform repels all the inconveniences of the 
eſtabliſhed laws, and brings forward a legal 
ſyſtem, great, magnanimous, and ſalutary. It 
will always be more difficult to find expedients 
to reform a defeQive law, than to demoliſh it 
at once with a ſudden craſh ; but it is only the 
political laws which can be overturned in this 
manner, becauſe; like thoſe ſuperb oheliſks, 
compoſed of a fingle block, they muſt either be 
ſet erect, or laid level with the ground. _ 
Thus, ſtates have their viciflitudes ; but wheit 
they do not undergo a thorough regeneration, 
or meet not with {kilful "FP. na it were better 
for.them to continue eint their primitive 
iuſtitution. 1 


RECIPROCAL RIGHT * 


; THERE: are no ſacietivs. without reciprocal. 

rights, and, notwithſtanding, in the midſt of ſo 
many individual and legitimate rights, there 
can be but one ſole ee This authority 
218 F ought; 


(#3 


ought, however, to be made up of the 2 
ſpirit, that is to ſay, of its conſent. In ſuch a 


caſe, the voice of a ſupreme authority legally 


obliges each individual to rally round it, ſo as 
to form a collective force; ; and the government 


becomes merely an aſſociation of ſeveral phyſical 


powers, united to ſubdue other phyſical powers 


that may refuſe to follow the general move 
ment. The will of the legitimate government 
becomes a point of union for all the other, wills, 
and for all the other powers; and it ought, and 
muſt enforce obedience by its phyſical ſtrength. 
In its final analyſis, eſſential order admits of but 
one ſole authority; but after all the conten- 


tions which ſhall attempt to define, in ſome 


degree, the law that is to regulate it, govern- 
ment will ſpring up at the cloſe of the combat, 
between the paſſion of ruling, and that of being 
free, both of them equally natural to man. The 


moſt abſolute authority becomes legal, When it 


ariſes triumphantly out of the contention of all 
the individual intereſts; theſe will be blended 
with the general intereſt; and the power will 


be juſtly placed in the hands of a chief, in ſuch 


a way as, that the principle of unity in the go- 
vernment will be appreciated and adopted by all. 
Great diſaſters uſually give birth to a deſpot, on 
* wegn that he is obliged to abuſe the 
251% power 
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their country. Thus is there, ſometimes, but 
a ſmall diſtance between a hero and an uſurper; 
ſuch was Cæſar, and ſuch was Cromwell, It is 


o& & 8 
power delegated to him, *whed' the inteelt f 
the ſociety requires him to ſtrike a terrible blow; - 
that ſhall ſubſtitute the reign of the law for the 
tempeſtuous paſſions which are ſubverſive 'of all 
order and of all police. When the miſchief is 


over, this very deſpot, to whom the habit of 


command is become eſtinmble, ou ght to be ſub- 
dued. He was a ſaviour, but * becomes a 


tyrant, if he reſuſes to ſheath the ſword with | 


which he inflicted vengeance on the enemies of 


the ſupreme effort of human virtue generouſly 

>" rerun the power, and make a ſacrifice to 
one's country, after having avenged its wrongs, 
or ſaved it from imminent peril : in an en- 
lghtened age, however, and when the attention 
of the whole univerſe is fixed on a ſingle man, 


glory alone can recompenſe him for a ſacrifice 
like this. Such, in our days, has been in his 


retreat, the American General, Waſhin gton! 
If we examine the ſpirit of ſocieties, we ſhalj 


| ſee that they tend, by their very nature, to the 
maintenance and ſecurity of the independence 


and equality of men. This equilibrium may be 
deranged by perſonal intereſt, but it will be re- 


eſtabliſhed : the individual dies, while the ſpe- 


cCies 
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de iabpiits for the general preſervation. While 
force acts on the one hand, art inſenſibly acts 
in a contrary direction on the other; and, in br 
an enlightened nation, liberty blends itſelf ! in a i 
ſenſible way with ſlavery; corrodes its ſhackles, > | 

and points out to Man the means. of ſhaking it | | 
off with addreſs. We have better times to look 9 
up to i human intelligences, conſtantly increaa. 
ſing, dictate new laws to ſtateſmen, Who can- 
not refuſe what their country expects from 
them, without expoſin g themſelves to the ſcan» 
dal of the public. | 

The French will never be ſighs ſubju 3 : 
the ſpirit of the old legiſlation of the F ranks, 
is a ſpirit of natural independance ;: they were 
willing to be led, not governed and condemned ; F 
nor wauld they admit "the right of any one over 
their life and their porſpti | 


PRIMITIVE RIGHT: e San 


IT was a lawful a& ; for a body of then a wagt 
ing women had a right to provide themſelves, 
and to take them from their neighbours WhO 
could ſpare them. Force was then the cry at 
once of nature and of the right of nations. 
What a ſtate does from real e and for 
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its nm A a ſupreme law ; + but 
never was there perhaps a motive ſo powerful 
and fo juſt as that which at that time actuated 
the Romans. And why was this rape never 
ranked among unwarrantable violences ? Plain- 
ly, becauſe it was conſiſtent with the law of 
nature, = 

There are caſes, (they a are indeed gare, when 
miſery can juſtly have recourſe to force alone. 
Famine, peſtilence, and ſhipwreck warrant 
laws, which are not inconſiſtent with juſtice, 
though they offend charity, Such is the right 
of neceſſity ; but it is ſo terrible, on examina- 
tion, that it ſhould be covered with a veil, as a 
precipice is {kreened which Taos ye dares not to 
explore. 

Some countries expel the ſtran ger who has 
been driven from his home, and deny him a 
retreat. If all the world were to repel him alike, 
could he live in the air? Muſt not a man inhabit 
| ſome where on the globe? And has he not a a 
right to do ſo? The nation from which he en- 
treats an aſylum, therefore treats him unjuſtly 
and cruelly, if in place of reſtraining and watch- 
ing him, it commands him to leave its territo- 
ries. The water, the air, and the earth belong 5 


to all men; and the inconvenience which pro- 


perty tuey ſuſtain, can never r excuſe the inhu- 
es manity 


* 36 = 
manity of him who Bath his fellow a thare = 
in the pattimony of prirceval ſociety. - _— 
Penal laws alone have a right to driye a per- 
ſon from one country to another; and this act 
appears to me the moſt terrible exerciſe of their 
power. 3 : | | 
For the ſame og no equitable bw can 
hold by force a member of the ſociety Who 
wiſhes to go elſewhere in ſearch of happineſs. 
Every man has a right to chooſe his country, 
becauſe happineſs being the natural end to. 
which every man aſpires, each is free to join 
| what ſociety he pleaſes. If the citizen is blame» 
able for forſaking the place of his birth, the ſtate 
which ſeeks to retain its ſubject, would ſhow its 
weakneſs, and after all obtain a bad citizen. 
European ſtates forming in a manner the bulb 
of the thermometer, what matters the fluctua- 
tion of the individuals? When the natural ties 
are inſufficient, we need no longer talk of the 
political ties, which loſe their force when we/ 
attempt to overſtrain them. The ftate may in- 
deed recal its ſubjects, and may puniſh them by. 
the confiſcation of their goods. But it ought to 
reſpect the liberty of the individual; nor could,” 4 
he have any merit in loving his country, if he Y 
were not permitted to adopt another. 
What can we think of a government, which 
„ rendering 
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( 36 ) 
rendering men wretched, and ſtripping them 
of every thing, reſtrains them from going to 
| breathe in a milder aſylum, and which ſets up 
barriers to hold them in miſery and ſervitude. 


ox IMPRESCRIPTIBLE RIGHTS. | 

TT is inconteſtable, that the nation is the le- 
giflative power, and that it needs in addition an 
executive power alone. 
All the efforts of a writer ſhould be irefted 
| to enlighten the firſt. If an author is inhibited 
from ſpeaking, it will be inferred, that what he 

Had to ſay was for the advantage of the public. 
Men, who uſually act not from principle, 
would ill act if 8 8 were to be more 
diffuſec. Fe 
A guardian ſovereignty will always be re- 
ſpected; a rapacious ſovereignty will always be 


TO combated and cluded. 


The right of man is to enjoy his greateſt po 
ſible felicity. TY, 

Let not the laws of ſociety « conc the ww 
of nature, for theſe are perfection itſelf. In 
ſociety man loſes not his rights, be , | 
them to every thing. 

The human race never choſe to give itlelf 


maſters; 


0 27 
mager ; it elected chiefs to guard and proteck 


the reſpective properties. The laws of nature 


exhibit the e plan of a rh govern - 
ment. 7 | 
Such an error is uſeful, you may reply. But 
the ſharper who ſells me copper for gold, a 
paſte for a diamond, blinds me into an error 
which has its advantages: Am I therefore the 
leſs cruelly undeceived, when I carry the trin- 
ket to the jeweler, when-I behold my poverty 
and the immenſe loſs that I have ſuſtained ?— 
While the illuſion laſts, he who is deceived 
| fancies. himſelf ſtrong and powerful, but his 
confidence ſoon yields to weakneſs and deſpair. 
Thus; all thoſe nations who derived an artificial 
force from prejudices, have ſunk into deſpicable * 
ſlaves, below the-term of human debaſement. 
Theſe pious frauds are always frauds that 
apply not to the full extent defired; and 
when the imaginations of a people are ſtored 
with ſuch chimerical phantoms, the firſt enthu- 
ſiaſt who takes the trouble, may give a direction 


to the errors. They are led on to murder, to 


carnage, to crimes of every kind, becauſe the 
light is extinguiſhed which would 1 8 them 

to gentle manners. 
What multitudes hy wad . to ce- 
Ment opinions which had not the ſmalleſt rela- 
D3 tion 
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tion to morality ? J Does not the moſt rigid and 
moſt ſuperſtitious religion, in our own, times, - 

receive into its boſom the greateſt number of 
uſurers and robbers ? | 
Good civil laws which cramp not the Ho 
of man, and repreſs nothing but uſurpation * 
theſe alone are deſirable. All hereſies ſpring 
from thoſe antiquated abſurd dogmas, which 
can gain credit only among the n harÞargus: 
and brutal people, | | | 
Hlave we not known Ns aſſert that 3 
kingdom. was the patrimony of a ſingle man; 
and feed him. with this prepoſterous idea ?/Have 
not others ſhown happineſs to man, as a bird= 
Catcher ſhows à mirror to larks ? The net was 9 
ſpread below, and when men tried to burſt 
through, they were reckoned criminal. All 
the framers of codes have aver 10. from vil 
rigbts, 8 
Writers ſhould e exett themſelves | 
to reſtore to man his dignified and noble cha- 
racter; for ignorance ought either to be total, 
abſolute, and profound, or ſhould ceaſe alto- 
gether. Happineſs, ſays Dr. Swift, conſiſts in 
enjoying the ſatis faction of being properly over- 
reached. But what may ſuit a individual wa 
not ſuit a-nation. . 
* 18 ſaid with a an nl air, what ! ! are wri- 
ters 


ns 


ters kings, to make legiſlators ? But does not 
dhe artiſt who conſtruts compaſſes, teleſcopes, 
and other neceſſary inſtruments, perform a ſer- 
vice to geometry and geometers ? How could | 
they cultivate the ſciences 0 theſe im- 
plements ? 
May we not judge of the merit of thoſe 8 205 
govern by the ardour of the attachment which 
each individual entertains for his country ? 
Thoſe periods of the commonwealth are the _ 
moſt proſperous which afford the livelieſt de- 
monſtrations in its fayour ; nor ſhould we boaſt 
the exterior decoration which beſtows brilliancy 
on a ſtate,” but the inward ſatisfaction WARY | 
the citizen feels. | 

The primitive. conſtitution of ſtates did not, 
neither could it oppoſe independance. 

To begin the hiſtory of nations with the 
deſpotiſm of an individual, is to ſet reaſon at 
defiance. Savage tribes, (and from them, all 
nations have had their origin) are neyer ſub⸗ 
ject to controul. In the earlieſt inſtitution of 
ſocieties, man paid obedience with no other 
view than to procure a reciprocal obedience from 
thoſe entruſted with the governing powers, A 
conſiderable time was required to bend a great : 
ſociety beneath a fingle force, The courage of 
an n people, is a ſure guide t to us, and, be- . 
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cauſe it is diſtinct, is not the leſs juſt and pro: 15 
found at this period. 3 
Inſtinct makes up for the want of een; | 
ad. 3 in the ſequel, it can only be replaced by 
an aſſemblage of all forts of knowledge, at a' 
tirfie when civilized nations are obliged to de- 
| fend themſelyes againſt the deſpotiſm which 


riſes out of the arts. 
There exiſts not, nor can there exiſt. a ftats 


| whoſe form is really ſuch as it is conceived tt 


be 3 in ſpeculation. 
The few govern the many ; but it is nebet⸗ 
theleſs true in fact, that in proceſs of time, the 


many overawe the few. 


Man is a ſocial being; which is evident, 6: 
cauſe he is naturally diſpoſed to limit his own 
rights, in order to leave to others a free exerciſe 
of theirs. He has therefore ſeen in a direct Way, 
the general intereſt of the human ſpecies: and 
tnis is manifeſt eyen in” the moſſ imperfeR | le. 
giflations. 

Extreme political perfection is imptaAicable; 
All thoſe ſublime plans digeſted on paper can 
never be realized. When the machine muſt be 


conſtructed and put in motion, we ſhould' re- 
- fle&t; that no direction can be given to it ben 
"lh colliſion of the human Fans. 


In all che ſyſtems, og and: modern; thi 
. 
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details are conſtantly happier — e than the 
amount of the whole. 5 | 

There is no eyil in the win 1 his 
which may be turned to good; and to ſupply 
the want of public morals, great ſocieties have 
inyented a ſpring, which under the name of 
honour, has a powerful. efficacy, and acts as 
forcibly as yirtue itſelf, - 

The ideas of men of ſuperior e 
acquiring a dominion over the mind, become 
ſentiments, and are ſoon converted into laws. 
But there are ſome of theſe notions which ought 
ſtill to remain under the veil, becauſe the pre- 


ſent ſtate of ſociety is not prepared either tag 


conceive them well, or to adopt them profitably. 

Such conceptions 2 writer is permitted to 
whiſper to ſages, and to cover them with a 
ſort of myſterious obſcurity, thus to avoid the 


reproaches, without betraying the rights of au- 


guſt truth. -The empire of perſuaſion, though 
it facrifices its force and its luſtre by delayiug | 
the moment of Omg; will n none of its in- 
; fluence. 

Under any political form n which civi- 
lization may eſtabliſh, the natural rights muſt 
never be extinguiſhed in the civil; the legiſla« 
tion would otherwiſe be faulty, and the indivi- 
duals oppreſſed and wretched. 8 
ö | To- 


To aſſert that the natural right is oppoſed to 
* civil, is to advance a monſtrous abſurdity, 
to fink the character of man inſtead of raiſing it, 


and to take away his happineſs inſtead of con - 


firming it. Alas! of what import to man are 


thofe conſtitutions prepared with ſuch ſhow, 


that oftentation of wiſdom, and thoſe laws, the 
production of ages, if all this diſplay is only to 
oppreſs him, and afforded no conſolation i in che 


journey of life? 


The aſſerablies of March we of May, theſs 


| ſolemn diets, have been common among all na- 
tions, becauſe ſovereignty was originally derived 


from the people. Then, the monarch was only 
a captain. He appointed the officers about his 


own perſon; while the honours of the ſtate 
were conferred by the national ſuffrage. But 


after the bounds of the French empire were ex- 
tended, it behoved the many to obey the few. 


The biſhops and feudal lords took charge 8 
the government, and the kings or captains, Who 4 


had dreaded the aſſemblies of the people, ſaw 
themſelves,” though too late, deprived of their 


firmeſt ſupport; for every nation, enjoying the 


privilege of arms, will invariably elect a chief. 
The aboliſhing of the order of commons gave 


riſe to a body which has ſometimes' appeared 


inimical to the monarch, byt above all, ta 


. Ip 

the people, This body would gladly” ſet itſelf - 
on a level with the ſovereign of the nation, and 
at the ſame moment, it pretends to humble the 
third eſtate : it is diſpoſed to make the monarch - 


8 Venetian doge, and the people a beaſt of bur. . | 4 
den. It perpetually fkulks behind. the treaſury 1 
and the church, to purloin the riches : it muſt 


receive the large ſums deſtined to elevate royal- 
ty; and it would fain wreſt from the monarch _ - 
the noble privilege of diſpenſing honour... Pre- 
ſent merit, according to it, is nothing, it mean- 5 
ly ſollicits a recompenſe for the paſt. Kings 
know not how to rid themſelves of this crowd 
of beggars, who, in the midft of their pretend= _. 
ed regard, ſay that the capetians ſtill reign. . 
_ Theſe degenerate nobles, without fixt pro- 
perty, and deſtitute of power, regain by cunning 
what they had loſt; they deſpiſe living merit 
for ancient chimeras ; and they would fain per- 
ſuade us that the conſtitution of the ſtate reſts 
upon their diſtinctions; they forget the con- 
mons, as if the people never had exiſted. For- 
merly the great lords went to court to diffuſe 
widely their wealth; at preſent they dun in- 


ceſſantly, and whatever touches them muſt be ; 
| ſacred. | 
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"the civil, is to advance a monſtrous: abſurdity, 
to fink the character of man inſtead of raiſing it, 
and to take away his happineſs inſtead of con - 
firming it. Alas of what import to man are 
thoſe conſtitutions prepared with ſuch ſhow, 
that oſtentation of wiſdom, and thoſe laws, the 
production of ages, if all this diſplay is only to 
oppreſs him, and e no conſolation. in the 
journey of life? | 
_ {Phe aſſerablies of March a6 of May, theſs 
5 "PW diets, have been common among all na- 
tions, becauſe ſovereignty was originally derived 
from the people. Then, the monarch was only 
a captain. He appointed the officers about his 
own perſon; -while the honours of the ſtate 
were conferred by the national ſuffrage, .'But 
after the bounds of the French empire were ex- 
tended, it behoved the many to obey the few. 


The biſhops and feudal lords took charge of 
the government, and the kings or captains, who 4 


had dreaded the aſſemblies of the people, ſaw 
themſelves,” though too late, deprived of their 
firmeſt ſupport; for every nation, enjoying the 
privilege of arms, will invariably elect a chief. 
The aboliſhing of the order of commons gave 
12 205 a body which has ſometimes appeared 
inimical to the monarch, but above all, to 
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| the people. This body would gladly ſet itſelf 
on a level with the ſovereign of the nation, and 
at the ſame moment, it pretends to humble the 


third eſtate : it is diſpoſed to make the monarch 6 _ 


a Venetian doge, and the people a beaſt of bur- 


| | den. It perpetually fkulks behind the treaſury.  '' | 
and the church, to purloin the riches : it-muſt - 


. receive the large ſums deſtined to elevate royal - 

ty; and it would fain wreſt from the monarck 
the noble privilege of diſpenſing honour... Pre- 
ſent merit, according to it, is nothing , it mean- N 
ly follicits a recompenſe for the paſt. Kings 


know not how to rid themſelveg of this crowd 


of beggars, who, in the midſt of their pretend 5 | 


ed regard, ſay that the capetians ſtill reigg. 
I Theſe degenerate nobles, without fixt pro- 
perty, and deſtitute of power, regain by cunning _ 


- WH my had loſt ; they deſpiſe living merit 2 i 


for ancient chimeras; and they would fain per- 
ſuade us that the conſtitution of the ſtate reſts 
upon their diſtinctions; they forget the com- 
mons, as if the people never had exiſted. For- 
merly the great lords went to court to diffuſe 
widely their wealth; at preſent they dun in- 


ro ceſſantly, and whatever touches them muſt be 
ſacred. | 


tiny of an empire ? They are placed in the pre- 
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NO fodder change ſhould be made in the 
" ebiddition of citizens, . even What might ſeem 
| the moſt neceſſary, And why? Becauſe we 
ovglit" not to haraſs the preſent generation, 
which muſt quickly paſs away; it conſiſts one 
half of men in the middle or near the end of 
ſtzßheir courſe, and who e will ſoon 
feep in the tomb. 

© "I appeal to any ſober thinking ne is it 

allowable to rob them of their repoſe, to mioleſt 
their exiſtence for a diſtant good, to aftack their 
little property, and to facrifice” them to an un- 
certain futurity? What is futurity to that mul- 
titude of men who come into the world to toil 
and to die! Ought not politics to act as does 
the dial, which points out to all this inſerip- 
tion, memento mori. Alas ! what matters to thoſe 
who have grown old, the great and future deſ- 


ſent moment, and it is the preſent moment that 
politics ought to have in'view. That ſyſtem of | 
politics is falſe and criminal which reckons not 
up the minutes that N ee the life of a frail 
and ſentient being; *tis the hour which: nature 
has granted, the Sand” which to that being! iS 
| dear, 
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dear. The-reſt is the dream of pride; and when 
miniſters talk of the ſucceeding age, nn, oy 
nounce the words of bold quacker ,. 
As the hand muſt tremble which ure als | 
rapid order of theſe changes, ſo the examination 
of the different impreſſions which operate on 
men, ſhould; make us fhindder at diſturbing the 
foundations of their preſent felicity. Alas ! muſt 
we be reminded. of the old and trite proverb, 
“ Poſterity will provide for itſelf.” A ſenſible 
proverb which our grave ſtateſmen ſeem to have 
forgotten. And, if by phyſical and mathemati- 
cal laws, the diſſolution of the globs were to 
take place in three years, what would become of 
the ſuperb ſpeculation. of thoſe, Who, neglecting 
the men already born, beſtow their bai 
tion on the future race; 

That polity, which tyrannizes- over the x pro 
ſent, generation, to uſher in poſterity with more 
proſperous days, is plainly falſe. The. miniſter 
who conſiders. the ſtate he governs as e 
is evidently. miſtaken. 

Nature acts upon empires; We RH we. not 
even now obſerve that the progreſs of events 
deſtroys all the plans Which Comnprenentl too 
vaſt a field ? | | 
_- Hence alſo ſpring up the 1 which _ 

| honoured on the name of foreſight. There is 
nothing 5 


>). 
5 nth but what is ſubject to time. To at- 


: tempt beſtow ing an eternal permanence on po- 
litical ſprings, is to forget that the friction of 


the clock of ages deranges the principles 280 | 
8 are regarded as: fundamental baſes. | 3 8 
Ne ſituations will riſe out of the political 


me ay and if it is difficult to foreſee particular 
events, how much more thoſe political devia- 

tions of which: al ons a ere 1. 

examples? {1h 

The brecht ofthe moſt ebene man 

yields to the chanee which deranges the calcu- 

lation. The ſtateſman becomes a viſionaty 


When he neglects the preſent to enter into for- 
tuitous combinations, which ner ene 


but offend reaſon. + | 


Amidſt this confuſion of ideas which ten is 
mar the wiſeſt defigns, it is altogether neceſſary 


| that a body of men ſhould watch over the con- 


ſtitutional principles, the ſecret movers of the 
life of empires. The part of the nation whick 
inſtructs either by its information or by its 
energetic pictures, will oppoſe a bank to the 


inundation of theſe political vices and errors, 


Which continually ſubſtitute temerity and hazard 
to the unſhaken baſis of wiſdom and reflection. 
It is this body which will declare aloud that the 


- yy: founded on experience 18 * the beſt 
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and the moſt certain. As human wire 5 
pretty uniform, this experimental polity follows 
them with attention. It wants a certain luſtre, 

but is therefore the more ſolid. It appears more 
ſolicitous to prevent immenſe evils; than to give 
birth to great diſtant benefits. It does not 
readily promiſe a felicity which nature has al- 
moſt every where denied to man, but occupies 
itſelf about the means of wp, his Cn 
 ſupportable. 

Experimental polity, kde of bed its 

views to a futurity too remote, and on that ac- 

count uncertain, contemplates the living gene- 
ration, and that Which 18 iramediately | to ſuc- 
ceed it. And ought not the ſuffering genera- 
tion to engage its principal attention? The 
ſtateſman will, therefore, limit his views to the 
exiſting race, or that which is about to enter on 
the ſtage. Their wants require not thoſe chi- 
merical ſpeculations which homage ages, 
but ſuch as regard the preſent moment. 

A moment is almoſt all that is given man in 

which to be born, to look about him and to die. 

The preſent generation has a better right to re- 

poſe and quiet than the future generation Its 

cries are directly heard, and its ſuccour ought 

to be prompt; for it is it that ſuffers, that 

groans, while the other {till * in tbe calm 
of non- exiſtenctdee. What 
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yields to the chance which deranges the calcu- 


lation. The ſtateſman becomes a viſionary 
VFhen he neglects the preſent to enter into for- 


tuitous combinations, which YO: e 
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Amidſt this confuſion of ideas which —_ to 


mar the wiſeſt deſigns, it is altogether neceſſary 
that a body of men ſhould watch over the con- 
ſtitutional principles, the ſecret movers of the 
life of empires. The part of the nation which 
inſtructs either by its information or by its 


energetic pictures, will oppoſe a bank to the 


inundation of theſe polit ical vices and errors, 
which continually ſubſtitute temerity and hazard 
to the unſhaken baſis of wiſdom and reflection. 


It is this body which will declare aloud that the 
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and the moſt certain. As human aal are 0 
pretty uniform, this experimental polity follows 
them with attention. It wants a certain luſtre, 
but is therefore the more ſolid. -It appears more 
ſolicitous to prevent immenſe evils; than to give 
birth to great diſtant benefits. It does not 
readily promiſe a felicity which nature has al- 
moſt every where denied to man, but occupies 
itſelf about the means of 3 his nm 
ſupportable. e IS 
Experimental ley; inſtead of adüg d ä 
views to a futurity too remote, and on that ac- 
count uncertain, contemplates the living gene- | 
ration, and that Which 18 imtnedistely to ſuc- 
ceeed it. And ought not the ſuffering genera- 
tion to engage its principal attention? The 
ſtateſman will, therefore, limit his views to the 
exiſting race, or that which is about to enter on 
the ſtage. Their wants require not thoſe chi- 


merical ſpeculations which e R ages, 
but ſuch as regard the preſent moment. 
A moment is almoſt all that is given man in 
which to be born, to look about him and to die. 
The preſent generation has a better right to re- 
poſe and quiet than the future generation Its 
cries are directly heard, and its ſuccour ought 
to be prompt; for it is it that ſuffers, that 
groans, while the other ſtill * in tbe calm 
of non- exiſtencee. What 
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What a ſubverſion of reaſon would it be, wete 125 

2 dhe ſtateſman to create the one in idea, to ſacras 

ice to it the other; if he were to dream of thoſe 
who live; af he were to attempt to make the 
preſent age pay for the felicity of ages to come; 
if under the pretext, for example, of the in- 
tereſts of Europe, be were now to wage a crnel | 
war to prevent a future war, and had no other 
expedicnt for the approaching ſplendor. of the 
empire; but the ruin of the citizens who have 
run half their race. Is it cuſtomary to till the 
land, to provide for years which the ſun does 
not yet illuminate? Is the vine pruned for the 


infant at the mother's breaſt ? Does not each | 
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autumn, in its turn, bring ſtores and bounty in 
its train? Alas ! by what fatality have ſtateſmen 
always talked of the misfortunes which might 
. ariſe, and never of thoſe, which already oppreſs 
us? Every time has its calamities, as every 
man has his load of ſorrows: if he is not per- 
mitted to caſt them entirely upon another, it is 
equally a falſe and monſtrous policy, to ſacrifice 
the actual felicity of our contemporaries to the 
enjoyments which are promiſed to our deſcends 
ants. | 

I am far from denying the fraterſinan an 1 
and generous forecaſt. While he cheriſhes the 
age in which he lives, he may prepare for the 
n | 


ö 0 49 ) >: - IN A 
Tuccetding age that beneficial knowledge, with Ss 
by degrees, enriches all the orders of ſociety, 
and inclines them to diſpel error. I would only 

. ſay that, under the pretext of lofty and magni- 
 ficent projects, the ſtateſman ought not to flight. Wh 
the people that are under his eyes; that ou. 
country is not a mother who devours a part f 
her children to place the feſt in eaſier circum - 8 
ſtances: a deteſtable maxim; for to me it ap- 
pears on the contrary, that the ſmaller the por- 
tion of happineſs we poſſeſs, with the greater ph 
anxiety ſhould the guardian protect, maintain, 
and preſerve it. The weakneſs of the. individual 
claims the moſt powerful protection. This is 
the voice of humanity and juſtice, ſince the liv- 5 
ing laws. ought ſpecially to be applied to the | 
combatting of the evils which oppreſs us. It is 
thus that formerly good ſenſe, in critical cou 
junctures, in the moments of fermentation, 
dictated ſimple, noble, beneficent, and reaſonabe 
laws to ſhepherds and mechanics, while we, with, Y 
our profound and erroneous ſpeculations, open 
the door to calamities without number. 

It appears to be demonſtrated, that, if the 
celibacy of prieſts were to be {till maintained, ; 
and. if the inſtitution of monaſteries. were to 
ſubſiſt for a century and a half more, the Pro» 
teſtant church would ſwallow up the Romiſh, Dn. 

Vor. 5 1 1 
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ſome degree, with this exceſſive, this pretended 
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So that the clergy of France are the moſt in- 


tereſted in the great reduction of monks. But 


as theſe are rooted in the ſtate, and have con- 
tracted their peculiar mode of life in the ſight 


of the laws; and under the protection of theſe 
very laws, we may lament the evils which 
ſpring from ſuch a multitude of cotivents; and 


'  eloiſters, and tmonaſteties ; yet, according to 
our own principles, we muſt not ' diſturb their 
preſent exiſtence for a future good. We may 


undermine their eſtabliſhments ; but to deſtroy 
them in a ſudden and violent manner, is to take 
from them the inconteſtable privileges acquired 
under the eyes of the legiſlation. | What body 


in the ſtate would be ſheltered from reform, if, | 
Inſtead of ſeparating the evils complained of, it 
' were thought eaſier to overturn than to correct? 


Does not covetuouſneſs always blend itſelf, in 


love of the public good ? Provide that ſo many 
perſons ſhall not ſubſiſt in celibaey another age, 
provide that they ſhall not die without poſterity. 


All this is well; but ſuffer thoſe who are to ex- 
pire to-morrow, to breathe their laſt in the place 


which they have choſen through preference, 


under the ſanction of the laws, and IF your 
own conſent. 


— The — generation ought, therefore, to 
be 


Ss 
be left unmoleſted to its enjoyments. Violent 
concuſſions are dangerous, and a ſtate is not al- 
lowed to produce a preſent evil with a view to 
bring about a diſtant good. | 
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CONTRACT. 


IT; i the RARE reaſon which, by :nſcnſible 
degrees, has formed the government, and con- 
ferred on it a reſpected ſanction, ſince the rich 
and the poor equally find it advantageous, The 
poor man might ſtill be ſtript of the little he 
poſſeſſes, and the rich might dread the invaſion 
of the needy. And, as equality is demonſtrably - 
impoſſible, every citizen has a decided intereſts 
to ſupport government. Circumſtances may 
modify it; but to prove its origin, we have only 
to conſult the perpetual deſire in men for re- 
poſe and liberty. It thence evidently follows, 
that the public good ought to be the fruit of 
government, without which it is precarious : 
government 1s, therefore, the a& of a convention, 
of a mutual conſent, and all the individuals are 
bound by the ſame contract. 

Man has received from his Creator the power, 
likewiſe, of creating in the intellectual and moral 


world: Such are the ſublime prerogatives of his 
Ez underſtanding 


= - Cm 7: 
ovbncerſtanding and reaſon. Hence has N 
1 the general and reciprocal morality, the mo- 
—_ - rality which is common and public, whether at 
home or among the ſocieties which civilized ' 
w men form ſucceſſively on the earth. This is 
Wl what philoſophers term polity; a ſcience which 
= Watches over the ineſtimable bleſſings of juſtice 
and of liberty it prepares, for thoſe who' now 
exiſt, and thoſe who are as yet unborn. 
Between the ſlave and the ſubject there is a 
wider interval; but the diſtance is ſtill greater 
between the ſubject and the citizen. To exa- 
mine accurately the ſpirit, the juſtice, and the 
genuine characteriſtics of national liberty, to 
fathom the reſources of public economy, it is 
neceſſary to be a citizen. But to 1 8 every 
thing from a ſingle man, to behold one's country 
in the prince, to believe that the influence of 
| the throne will avert public calamities, it then 
—_ becomes neceſſary to be a ſubject. | 
13 Now, to thoſe who are capable of peruſing | 
attentively the ſpirit of laws, there is only one 
leading idea, delicately interwoven. It is a ſort 
of perpetual war againſt abſolute power ; and 
the three diſtin forms of government, which 
continually recur in this theory, tend to ſhew- 
that the monarchical government has no exiſt- 
| ence, or if it has, that it inevitably conſtitutes 
e one 


jd 
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one of thoſe political defects which the nation is 
ſpeedily obliged to repair, leſt ruin enſue. * 
Monteſquieu expoſes perpetually that political 


: phantom which perſuades itſelf that it governs. 


He ſhows that in every well regulated ſtate, it 
is public virtue that reigns, and that the invari- 


able juſtice of government depends on the know- 


| ledge and courage of the citizens; that where- 


ever ſubjects only are found, public virtue re- 
tires to a diſtance, or becomes merely an empty 
name. This writer ſhews that it is altogether im- 


| poſſible that public virtue can flouriſh among a 


people without energy, living ignorant of what- 


ever is meet for them, of whatever belong gs to 
them i in the ſocial order. He demonſtrates that | 


the nation muſt govern itſelf, or will be govern- 
ed tyrannically. But he diſguiſes all the con- 
ſequences of this great principle, by cluding in 


every page the critical developement of it, by 


ſheltering his genius under quotations, or ſhun- 
ning the explanation, by prudent cireumlocu- 


tions, as if afraid to promulgate this important 


truth, or loath to bring his book to a cloſe, by 


declaring it in a'clear and firm manner. 


But to the few men, whoſe minds are ſo 


matured and enlarged, as to advance before the 


| conſequences of a firſt A N it is unneceſſary | 


0 delineate them all. 
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Beſide i ignorance, individual, ſocial, and pub. 
lic reaſonings are always loſt; but thoſe who 
have acquired this ſecond education, more im- 
portant than the firſt, divine in the books of 
ages, all that they do not expreſs; they ſee the 
laſhes of invective in the moſt ſtifled ſigh of 
modeſt and cautious reflection. And without 
theſe men, who could have read the profound 
and nervous Monteſquieu. If he was obſcure 
in many places, it was becauſe he choſe to be 
ſo; becauſe he ſaw that minds would ariſe.con- 
genial to his own; And when with, a moſt fin» 
gular indulgence and addreſs he ſubſtituted 
honour for that public virtue, about which he 
had ſpoken ſo largely, this great writer knew 
well, that he was forming an ambiguous, an 
inexplicable word, and that to, deſcry the lu- 
minous and unſhaken beacon, it behoved the 
citizens to return to public virtue, as the only 
active and permanent ſpring which muſt mould 
all conſtitutions, whatever their nature might 
be, to the collected will of the individuals. 

Monteſquieu, therefore, refers all his ideas to 
the notion of a political contract, and treats 
with ridicule and contempt every nation where 
this principle is forgotten. Under this point of 
view, a crowd of ſtrokes which haye a agus 
air, brighten a and receive a colour. 
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The nation which, preſerving conſtantly the 
ſame laws, ſhould not have reſerved to itſelf 
the right of reforming them, wauld have loſt 
its moſt valuable privilege. | Deſpotic govern- 
ments are oppreſſive, only becauſe they never 
change. It is, by a long courſe. of encroach- 
ments, that the people are ſtript of the moſt 
eſſential of their natural rights. The form of 8 
government which remains too invariably the 
ſame, ſets the advantages of civil ſociety always 
at too high a price. The liberty of thinking 
ought to carry along with it the liberty of act- 
ing; and ſince opinions influence actions, we 
need not be ſurprized, ſtill leſs terrified, at many 
inevitable changes; for daily experience proves, 
that whatever lives is in perpetual action, and 
that degenerate men alone adhere conſtantly to 
the ſame manners. Speculative dogmas avail 
nothing. A man muſt learn to cruſh every re- 
ſtraint which would impede the developement 


of his ſublime faculties ; his very exiſtence re. 


quires him to aſpire to extreme liberty. The 
inſtability natural to man and to all created 
things, ought to be an idea the moſt familiar to 
the legiſlator, and he ought to view, with ſatiſ- 
faction, thoſe changes which follow the pro- 
greſs of human reaſon; for the greateſt political 
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error would be, to appear inflexible, when one 
muſt live with men and direct their minds. 


What is the deſign of naval architecture? To 
conſtru better ſhips, What is the object of the 
ſciencg of government? To have a ſyſtem of 
religious, moral, and political principles ſo con- 


nected together, that the greateſt advantages 


may reſult to ſociety, and that theſe 5 8 be 

enjoyed in a ſtate of freedom, 5 ö 
The worſt of governments would be, that 

which ſhould join the evils of ariſtocracy to the 


dangers of arbitrary power. Wretched the peo- 


ple who ſhould groan under this double load ! 
They would rather prefer, could their wiſh bo 
accompliſhed, to fly into the arms of deſpotiſm, | 


than conſent to be trampled on, ſometimes by 
the arrogance and rapacity of the grandees, 


ſometimes 5. the captice and profuſion of the 


monarch, | % 


THE MORE EXTENSIVE A STATE Is, 
© "THE MORE ADVANTAGEOUS TO IT 46 'A 


NE CONSTITUTION. | 
IT is a maxim among phyſicians, © that no 


body is perfectly ſound. The ſame may be 


ſaid 0 of every goyernment; the leaſt imperfect 
bee 
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live ip a middle exiſtence, in a ſtate truly 
eucratic, that is, where good and ill are inter= 
mingled, but where the good preponderates. 
What is moſt difficult, is to give folicity't . 
the whole of a une The moſt reaſonable, and 
indeed the only concern, is to labour for their 
| liberty, a ſure pledge of their happineſs. - This 
1 what we have done; and as public affairs 3 
' proſper in no country but in proportion as 
knowledge is generally diffuſed among its inha- 
| bitants, we have exhibited, in awakening from 
our flumbers, the moſt glorious triumph that 
ever people gained over their ancient oppreſſors. 
We have a vaſt territory well compacted, and 
a wiſe conſtitution, two eſſential points for the . 
proſperity of an empire. If the happineſs of a 
people, and their power, be in proportion to the 
"ſtate of the arts, and the progreſs of intelligence 
among them, we may aſpire to complete pro- 
ſperity. The great extent of our kingdom will, 
beſides, accompliſh the phyſical means of its 
preſervation, by affording, abundantly, the W © 2A 
rious productions of nature and of art. N 
Our force will be then beyond all calculation, 
af it ſhould not be divided. And why ſhould it be 
divided, when liberty becomes the common in- 
tereſt ; when the benefit of the revolution is 
felt! in erer part; when the eaſe of the people 5 95 
1$ 


tude of new reſources, and haſtens to ſhower 
claſſes, invited to riches by that equality of rights 


Can hope be better founded? Eighty- three de- 


manceuyres of the moſt impudent monopoly, 


the advantage of its extent. 


the capacity of our underſtanding and the pro- 
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talents in all their excellence, | 


* 
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is prepared under the happieſt auſpices ; when 
induſtry, free in every calling, opens a multi- 


its bounties on the numerous and important 
which deſpotiſm had always carefully ſtifled ? . 


partments are to pour into each other perpetual 
abundance, to provide againſt local dearths, and 
put an end to thoſe calamities, which, by the 


and the vices of a remiſs and criminal admini- 
ſtration, ſevered, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, 
the ſtate into ſmall parcels, and deprived it of 


'The progreſſion of our . bene by 


duce of our arts, exhibits proſpects equally 
flattering: and ſince it is men that, according 
to their worth, reduce into ads, and realize the 
force which a nation can draw from the extent 
of its poſſeſſions, our immenſe population muſt 
brave all the enemies who are jealous of our 
ſplendour. Ves, if it be the conſtitution of go- 
vernment that makes men what they are, ours 
having reſtored to every individual his genius, 
every Frenchman will, henceforth, diſplay his 
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The force of laws depends on the number 
of thoſe who are governed by them, and 
ſtrengthens (who would ſuppoſe it) with the 
multitude, becauſe, when once received, theſe _ 
laws bind opinions more numerous, and ſubdue - 

alike the legiſlators and the fſubjeQs. Laws 
reign like inviſible divinities, and acquire .an in- 
fluence the more certain, and the more irreſiſ- 
tible, as it is impoſſible to ne the voice 
of a numerous nation. 

The ſimpler a conſtitution is, the better does 
it ſuit a vaſt ſtate ; for the character of bad laws 
is the prohibitive. regimen, or that which op- 

poſes a great increaſe. Narrow minds perceive 

every where dangers, and invent ſhackles; they 
wiſh to give to others the little circles which 
accord with their weakneſs; they fear every 
| latitude of conduct; they ſee nothing but a 
ſpring, a leyer, a deſpotic authority. Occupied 
in limiting and concentrating objects, they 
think they claſs them, when they only difunite 5 
them. | 
It is in a great ſtate that a ſimple conſtitution 
has a noble and ſablime play. Genius there 
takes its wideſt flight, becauſe it is not crampt 
by a ſtormy and contentious adminiſtration.— 
Little ſtates are like little men, ho are com- 
only choleric, vain, ag a compound of perſonal 
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is ! under the happieſt auſpices; when 
induſtry, free in every calling, opens a multi- 
| tude of new reſources, and haſtens to ſhower 
its bounties on the numerous and important 
claſſes, invited to riches by that equality of rights 
Which deſpotiſm had always carefully ſtifled? 
Can hope bo better founded? Eighty- three de- 
partments are to pour into each other perpetual; 
abundance, to provide againſt local dearths, and 
put an end to thoſe calamities, which, by the 
mancuvres of the moſt impudent monopoly, 
and the vices of à remiſs and criminal admini- 
ſtration, ſevered, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, 
the ſtate into ſmall n and e it of 
the advantage of its extent. 
The progreſſion of our power, meaſured by 
the capacity of our underſtanding and the pro- 
duce of our arts, exhibits proſpects equally 
flattering : and ſince it is men that, according 
to their worth, reduce into ads, and realize the 
force which a nation can.draw from the extent 
of its poſſeſſions, our immenſe population muſt 
brave all the enemies who are jealous of our 
ſplendour. Yes, if it be the conſtitution of go- 
vernment that makes men what they are, ours 
having reſtored to every individual bis genius, 
every Frenchman will, henceforth, diſplay his 
talents in all their excellence, | 
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The See of laws depends on the number 
of thoſe who are governed by them, and 
ſtrengthens (who would ſuppoſe it) with the 
multitude, becauſe, when once received, theſe _ 
laws bind opinions more numerous, and ſubdue - 
alike the legiſlators and the ſubjects. Laws 
reign like inviſible divinities, and acquire .an in- 
fluence the more certain, and the more irreſiſ- 
tible, as it is impoſſible, to contradict the voice 
of a numerous nation. | 

The ſimpler a conſtitution is, tha better Fa 
it ſuit a vaſt ſtate ; for the character of bad laws 
is the prohibitive. regimen, or that which op- 
poſes a great increaſe. Narrow minds perceive 
every where dangers, and invent ſhackles; they 
wiſh to give to others the little circles which 
accord with their weakneſs ;_ they fear every 
latitude of conduct; they ſee nothing but a 
ſpring, a lever, a deſpotic authority. Occupied 
in limiting and concentrating objects, they 
think they claſs them, when they only difunite | 
them. | 
It is in a great ſtate that a ſimple conſtitution 
has a noble and ſablime play. Genius there 
takes its wideſt flight, becauſe it is not crampt 
by a ſtormy and contentious adminiſtration. 
Little ſtates are like little men, ho are com- 
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| defects. The ſciences and arts riſe not to per- 


fection, neither are they multiplied 9 eber 
| territories. 
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It would be vain to oppoſe the example of 
the Greeks. They were, indeed, divided into 


ſmall ſtates; but, in reality, theſe ſtates, in 
N many reſpects, formed the ſame people, very 
. numerous, and whoſe poſſeſſions extended from 
Sicily and Italy to the coaſts of Aſia. United 
under the Amphictions (thoſe deputies of the 
different ſtates, who, in the general aſſembly, 
repreſented the whole aggregated nation, and 
were entruſted with full power to decide con- 
_ cerning the joint intereſt) they were knit to- 


gether by the ſame language, the ſame religion, 
the ſame love of liberty, and they had continual 
intercourſe with' each other, which Was the 


more eaſy, becauſe, almoſt all of them being 
fituated on the ſea-coaſt, nature had beſtowed 
| on them a territorial fraternity. | 


Still leſs ſhould we wonder at the progreſ s of 
this celebrated nation in the arts and ſciences, 

as it could daily marry them together. Thus 
the unfolding of the underſtanding, and the im- 


provement of the arts, depend on the frequent | 
communication of a very large number of men 


with each other ; it is the mutual aſſiſtance that 


men of different geniuſes afford, it is the con- 


 courſg 
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courſe of a multitude of ideas, that form the 
majeſtic ſpeQacle of the human mind in al its 
dignity. 

Men diſperſed have ſcarcely any idea. Hitne- | 
ing and fiſhing, by.inſulating the human ſpe- 
cies, bring men back to the ſavage ſtate ; and 
the remoter that ſmall towns are from a cen- 
tral point of communication, the more YM 
are deſerted. | 

Our conſtitution, Plata on a © per foil, 
| will certainly have a quickening virtue, which 
will hatch all the poſſibilities of nature, and, 
operating perpetually on what it has engender- 
ed, will multiply its productions one with an- 
other, till they become the ſource of a thouſand 


creations of different kinds. But this virtue diſ- RE 


plays its energy only under the ſtar of liberty, 
and 1n proportion as the country on which it 
acts is favoured by the extent, and the quality 
of the ſoil; for liberty is a ſpark which fires a 

large pile, or periſhes for want of fuel. 1 
Viewed under this aſpect, France can neither 
be conquered nor maimed; no foreign power is 
able to make on it any dangerous impreſſion. 
Figure to yourſelf all that a great empire can 
diſplay, in point of force, treaſures, reſources, 
and the weight and obſtinacy of its reſiſtance. 
Now France, having the wiſdom to confine 

itſelf | 
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his toil, The aſſurance that every one ſhall reap 


5 
itſelf to its own territories, has nothing to fear 
from the fury, or the proſperity of its . 
bours. : | 

As every 3 idea, to be Vell ume, | 
8 reſt on the natural courſe of things in en- 
tire liberty, it is only in ſtates of a great extent 
that the principles of political economy will 
meet with the feweſt obſtacles; becauſe neither 
the barrenneſs of the ſoil, nor external circum- 
ſtances, will then prevent good laws from having 


a free and full effect. To great empires belong 


general rules, fince the underſtanding there ex- 


amines only the grounds of rhings, without be- 


ing obliged, by foreign connexions, to conſider 
N caſes. . 

A great ſtate, e on its own ** A 
. calculated for baniſhing ancient abuſes, 
as the ocean caſts out upon its ſhores all extra- 
neous bodies. It is then, that nature facilitates 
every effort, renders all labour beneficial, and 
favours true principles, while it beholds the 
productions expand, which induſtry draws from 
a large territory, In this vaſt reſervoir of indi- 


_ vidual faculties, the general intereſt promotes 


great achievements, becauſe it ſecures to each 
labourer, and in the moſt ſacred manner, the 
full enjoyment of the-fruit of his ideas, and of 


the 
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the profit of his exertions, is a capital condition, 
without which, all emulation would expire. 
It is under the reign of liberty, that the arts 
engender each other. The intelligent and la- 
borious huſbandman then reaps abundant har- 
veſts of different kinds, and his barns overflow 
with agricultural treaſure; his ſtores,” beſides 
plentifully maintaining himſelf an * nn 
_ a ſurplus for exchange. en | 
Are you deſirous to increaſe the *- HEAD of the 
political machine? Encourage all exchanges; 
check no ſort of enterprize. No labour is un- 
profitable; all public works which require 
many hands, give birth to a multitude of uſeful 
conſumers. Rural operations are intimately 
connected with all the diſburſements of luxury; 
it is luxury that increaſes conſumption, becauſe 
it invites man to enjoyments which he cheriſhes, 
and no enjoyment is prepared without a multi- 
tude of labours and exchanges. The accumula- 
tion of capital requires time; the mind muſt be 
opened, the arts refined, and citizens of every 
_ claſs and temper put in motion. Let not the 
action of government interrupt the ſucceſſive 
expanſion of the human faculties; and let it 
know that it is a long, nay, a very long conca- 
tenation of effects, that produces a an of 
materials. 4 
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ON THE MEN wHo INSTRUCT: | 4 


18 it then e en to n power ith 
lberty; that power neceſſary to impreſs on the 
laws a venerable majeſty, with that 1 ne- 
ceſlary to the very exiſtence of ſociety ? 

This happy equilibrium will ariſe only 928 
the intimate agreement between the part Which 
governs, and the part which inſtructs; it is 
then that theſe men, forming a real body by 
their genius, their knowledge, and their cour- 

age, will obtain a e een TE the 
public opinions. | 
The ſtateſman — 2 mall re the * 
of this inviſible body, inſtead of contending with 
it, will make an e of 1 it Ang OT 2 
| ed in our times. 7.0 
Tube part which governs ought to od the 
pant: which inſtructs, that is, ſhould attend to 
whatever iſſues from i its labours, examine them, 
follow them, and above all, not preſume to - 
be better informed in theſe en than 

. 
A ſtate cannot ſubfiſt without 1 | 
To become the concealed enemy of thoſe who 
ſearch after truth, to perſecute them, and to 
affect a contempt of them, i is to proclaim a dread 

; of 
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of the public monitors; is tacitly to avow, . 
the operations of thoſe who govern, cannot beat 
the inſpection of reaſon; is to diſſolve the union 
which ought to ſubſiſt between . who. wand 
to do good to men. 

The body which inſtructs l e be⸗ 
nefited ſtateſmen 3: it has conſiderably abridged 
their labours. Nature, an attentive mathier; 
always caſts ſome thinking beings amidſt the 
molt ferocious multitude, and in the moſt bars 
barous regions. Theſe were the privileged be · 
ings, who taught the firſt arts, who {ketched 
out the plan of infant ſociety, who dictated 
thoſe laws which, though rude, were leſs fatal 
than thoſe modern and refined laws, which 
have laid the majority 1 0 at the feet of A. 
e 

When thoſe who govern no wn n 
talents, probity and genius, thoſe endowed with: 
theſe excellences will, in their turn, ceaſe to pay 


attention to the rulers. They become no other 


than inſtruments of pride and violence; and the 
virtuous man, beholding in this diſcord, the 
bonds of ſociety nearly broken, rebuilds the mo- 
ral code, and laſhes with A the — 
tor and the laws. 

This is what Tacitus has Jenks in that 1 
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1 which I cannot forbear citing, where de 
-avenges the memory of Ruſtinus ard Senecio, 
who had written an N on ne and 
Flelvidius. N02 37 
„The death We the NIN wn Ae | 
was not deemed ſufficient; their books were 
3 as if man's thoughts periſhed with his 
body. Philoſophers were proſcribed, from a 
belief, that the love of virtue would be ex- 
tinguiſhed with them. Deſpotiſm abuſed our 
extreme patience, and grievouſly ſcourged 4 
nation that ſhowed a ſervitude equal to its, paſt 
courage. An army of ſpies and informers ſur- 
founded: us; it was as dangerous to hear as to 
ſpeak; and we ſhould have become inſenſible 
to our miſeries, if we could . e ! 
memory of events.” n 
Such is the energetic piture which tl a "_ 
| maſter has traced. . We are placed in a happier 
age; but every thing may change in an inſtant 
authority (and hiſtory at this makes vs ſhudder) 
may degenerate into deſpotiſm. A thouſand 

_ cauſes, which corrupt kings to their own mi- 
ſery, may, by deceiving them, involve ſtates in 
the deepeſt misfortune. I do not ſay that we 
are threatened with this diſaſter, but it ought 
. to be beld up to view. The part 
GE which 


* 
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which governs has falſely n that: it 
alone was entitled: to all the reſpect, and has en- 
deavoured to ridicule the part which inſtructs. 
It greatly injures itſelf; for the law ought; ta 
riſe from: the boſom, of the nation, that is, from 
the enlightened portion of the people, and re- 
ceive ſanction under the, canopy of the throne. 
Then, it is truly good, for it is the public voice. 
This breath of genius has an inviſible action, 
eſpecially; ſince the invention of printing. It 
bas deen called the philoſophical ſpirit; it will 
aſſiſt every man in power, who will receive it. 
for his monitor; it will, reign, over his mind, 
without enforcing ſubjection; it will inſpire, 
him, as it has inſpired all the true friends. of 
men, from Socrates down to Monte ſquieu: z It 
led the one to ſacrifice his life to the moſt ve: 
nerable cauſe ever maintained; it made the other 
to ſupport the moſt obſtinate labours, and to, 
penetrate a thorny and obſcure. path, where no 


perſon in France had travelled before. Mon- N 


teſquieu, endowed, with the cleareſt and pro- 
foundeſt underſtanding. that ever was diſplayed; 
among us, has changed the ideas of his age, has 
diflipated political prejudices, and the good which 
he will produce is undoubtedly only begun. 
Why thea this ſecret perſecution, which — i 

5 dn of men in power has lately raiſed againſt | 

„ writers 


8 1 
writers dear to the nation, and uſeful” even to 
thoſe who affect to deſpiſe them) Why giye 
the fignal of a ſhameful and fatal war which 
will difunite men, formed to liſten to each other, 
and to communicate their ideas and their views? 
If the true character of virtue, as 4 philoſopher 
faid, be not to caſt the ſmalleſt ridicule on w/ bat · 
ever ſprings from virtue; why ſhould the man 
n power deny his eſteem to the profound la- 
bours which tend to remedy the miſeries of his 
country? Have not thoſe who govern; and thoſe 
who inſtruct, the fame aim, and the ſame du- 
ties, and do they not cone forward to be Tour 
| & by poſterity ? CC ROI 
As often 3s 1 have menticnhed che pen which 
governs, I have ſuppoſed it to be numerous, 
and it really is fo; for it confiſts of all the agents 
who concur to ance the Porn amr bn dr e 
neral will. 

In this ew. the monarch, or che ee, 
is often, notwithſtanding his preponderance, 
only the thouſandth part of the government of 

his ſtate; becauſe all that was inſtituted before 
him, all who ſurround him, all who ſpeak to 
him, all who inftru& him, all who determine, 

more or lefs, his actions, form — the vw: 
of legiſlation or of royalty. 

. is * to have a preciſe idea of all 

8 = thoſe 


„ "OS : 
thoſe little ſcattered: wills Which long conten 


and then unite, and compoſe the will of the 


prince; to know that the law, which he ſigns, 
is not his own, but the expreſſion of the will 
of a certain number of men who have coaleſced 
after a multitude of diſputes. The law has al- 
ways been compoſed, prepared, minuted, and 
written in different ſtiles before its promulgation. 
It would be pedantry in a placeman to believe 
2 imagine, that a perſon not in office is ig- 
norant of its functions, as if the conducting of 
empires could now be a matter filent and-ſecret ; 
as if all the political mancœuvres they can play 


off, could not be divined; as if the manners of g 


a people were not public and ſtamped; as if the 
character of ſtateſmen was not known; and, 
finally, as if all thoſe events, which command 


general attention, could only be appreciated by 


a few privileged mortals, who yeſterday enjoy» 
ed not this happy faculty, and who muſt have 


received, in a manner, the intuitive n i; 


by the bands of a courier, 
There is another piece of AG which, 5 
buſied about little e expedients, that loſe them 
ſelves in pitiful details. Montaigne obſerves, 
that during the greateſt calamities of his 
country, at a time, ſays he, when there were 


1 no juſtice, no magiſtrate who ex! 
to} 73 E 
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erciſed Kg office) a perſon took it into his head, 
to'publiſh ſome wretched reform of bs 
ee eee and oity- banners. 
It is the ſame with thoſe who liſten only to 
ie! predilections or averſions; and, without 
eomprehending the whole of a plan, run after 
pamphlets, and take alarm at the import of a fer 
expreſſions. They extract oppoſite reaſonings 
from the ſame principles, they decide too much 
in conformity to themſelves, and according to 
their own partial views. Who does not feel 
the impropriety of a perſon in office giving 
verdict? The miniſter muſt then pronounce 
like a man under the dominion of paſſion, or 
like a man indifferent with regard to the, * 
1 equally pernicious in a judge. 
-:'The' ſearch' of truth is beneficial to 10 
5 Nen 3 for it is this that reſtrains thoſe violent 
concuſſions which agitate the human mind. 
And who can withſtand the force of evidence? 
Is it granted to man not to open his eyes to the 
ſun, not to behold the. ſtar of the univerſe over» 
flowing every corner of the earth with a lumi- 
nous torrent? Does truth depend on times, on 
places, on circumſtances? Will it ſpare man 
_ *whols liſe is tranſitory, that truth which by its 
; nature is immortal? Raiſed to the throne of 
. his tealog” iche eye of the mind. 
fotmed 
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formed to diſcover. and to aſcertain mme 
truths. 5 

The br af Wer wan believe SS bs 

mould betray the human race, if he did not 
plead its cauſe before the tribunal of miniſters. 
As it appears criminal to them, he reckons it 
his duty to juſtify it in their preſence. - 
Why ought reading and the preſs to be free? 
Becauſe the privilege of writing is derived from 
the liberty of thinking; and becauſe God hav- 


ing permitted the invention of printing, it is : 


magnificent giſt of his providence; for the pro- 
pagation of knowledge links to thoſe moveable 

and multplied characters, which it is not in the 
power of tyranny to annihilate or even to reſtrain. 
Truth will never be pernicious, however op- 

W it may be to. the opinion of the day. 
From the rational colliſion of opinions ſprings 
truth; and what man in this lower world, from 
the monarch to the meaneſt ſubje&, can ſay, 
J have no need of truth, I love not truth. 


* 4 v * p . 9 
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or INSTRUCTION IN POLITICAL SUBJECTS. 
PUBLIC inſtruction is the guide of the ſtateſ- 
man: Muſt not he be ſtrangely, nay, ſtupidly 


pation if he fancies that * perceives alt 
nnn RY of Ed, : --the - 
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the details, and therefore neglects inſtruction 
ſo neceſſary? And where ſhall he obtain it but 
in the relation of thoſe who have ſeen, reflected, 
and examined; and who, writing in the face of 
nations, have no other motive than the pleaſure 
of diſcovering and publiſhing truth ? _ 

He will draw inſtruction from hiſtory, it will 
be faid. But in theſe times another guide is 
wanted; it is hardly poſſible from hiſtory to ace | 
quire inſtruction relative to modern e | 
ments. The reaſon is this j—— _ 

The infinite number of -paſt events wil not 
8 e or at leaſt will very ſeldom, cor- 
reſpond with the infinite diverſity of human ac- 
tions. Theſe are always more multiplied than 
ancient examples. Examine all the empires, 
the kings, the miniſters, and the men, wa 
have appeared in paſt ages, you will not find tho 
occurrence of any one moment, which carr be 
brought to cloſe exactly with any recent fact. 
There will always be ſome circumſtances to oc - 
caſion an extreme diſparity; ; and, beſides, in 
events we ſhould be more intereſted by their 
moral, than by their phyſical nature. In a moral 
view, the ſame action may be totally changed. 
A king dies in a certain poſture of affairs, he 
Nin his life by. acident or by the iſſue of a con» 


Tpiracys ; 


2 


ſpiraey; it is not ſo much the epoch that wilt 
determine the ſeries of facts, as the multitude 
of acceſſory circumſtances and events. 


Paſt events are dead, and can ſcarcely ever 


ſpeak to the preſent generation. They may be 
compar*d to old family pictures, mute and ina- 
nimate, before which the children play a thou- 
ſand frolics, under the eye even of their vener- 
able anceſtors. Beſides, it would ſeem that 
nature, in the infinite variety of characters ſhe | 
exhibits, delights more Man to e 
omnipotence by never repeating. . 

The affairs of this world are tranſagted by 
men; paſſion tranſports them, and the hiſtorian, 


policy alone. The hiſtorian is deceived : theſe 
titled men have obeyed little and vulgar paſſions; 
for an elevated EY en dener N 
nor wiſdom. 
I Vbe living identi requires, therefore, 4 
regimen peculiar to itſelf; It cannot be guide! 
by ancient and foreign maxims; the wants it 
manifeſts demand attention; its preſent utility, 
above all, ought to be conſulted, and as foon as 
its cries or claims are heard, the political ma- 
nagement ſhould be inſtantly changed. It is a 
ſuſceptible body, and the accent of pain thould 
be mad in preforeges to. every political maxim: 
; Nothing 


afſterwards, imagines that they were guided by *. 


0 . 
Nothing i is more abſars; more cruel, more un 
f juſt, than to ſacrifice the preſent generation to 
1 well- being of future generations, n 
the ſucceſs to be demonſtrable. | 
 Irrefragable principles, in the government of 
Ginn: are extravagant and monſtrous ; they 
ſhould vary according to the complaints of the 
ſuffering party. To: adopt an unpliant theory, 
which, reſembles the reſiſtleſs concluſions of | 
geometry, is to confound the human race with 
Ananimate objects. tr 7815 
There is ſomething ſiranger- Jr the laws 
andthe power of a prince, than the force of his 
armies; ; it is the habit people have, of adopting 
ideas which appear to them reaſonable. A new 
motive for reſpecting the impulſion made by the 
enlightened part of the nun on the | 
minds of men, 
The people really ee balf the work; Ahn 
:1Y come voluntarily forward to - cloſe the political 
= knot.” It is, therefore, the utmoſt imprudence 
= to inſult the natural tendency of men to obey, 
They are exaſperated, and, from being gentle | 
and docile animals, become enn, and will. no 
longer be led. „ | Sr 
Thus the action of government appears ne · 
ceſſarily compoſed of two efforts nearly oppo» 
fite, He who can only act will have few ideas, 
; ek W SM 5 and 
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and he who can only meditate, is hardly an 
action. It is requiſite, therefore, to liſten % 
reaſon, in order to learn how to ſurmount cer- 
tain difficulties; and the band of the workman 
ſhould, in its turn, inſtruct the head Which 
| rer t the operation. | 
In this way we might. terminate þ abe old at. 
pute, between the part which governs, and that 
which inſtructs. A writer ſhould be permitted 
to publiſh his ideas in their full extent, provided 
the form in which they are conveyed, ſhould 
not degenerate into a libel, which is always 
mean and odious, and Which takes from truth 
its ordinary aſcendency: and the governing bo- : 
dy ought to have the liberty of chooſing or re- 
jecting at will, among the multitude of theſe ä 
different ideas. But government ſhould nevet 
. puniſh its admonitors for diſcourſes more or leſs 
meditated ; for it is the laſt —_ of FYrannys to 
be ignorant and jealous. 
This pacification, I dare aver, at be ad- (> 
vantageous to every place- man: the functions 


of writers, and of miniſters, would be com- 5. | 


pletely ſeparated, and would thus concur more 
effectually, to promote the public good. This 
is the moment, or never, to eſtabliſh harmony 
en the two powers. Is it not the beſt in- 
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tereſt of | adminiſtrators, to avoid carefully, the 


| becauſe it fetters that liberty, which, concealed 
in a remote corner of our ſoul, informs us, that 


fiſts in its conſtraint and thraldom? = 


"Thoſe ſtates, where the preſs is ſhackled, are 


|  habitants are deemed ſlaves: they are heard to 
curſe their chains; for the body which teaches 

or writes, cannot be oppreſſed with impunity z 
the actions of theſe public men, come under the 
fupreme tribunal, where all the deeds ns heyy: 
Who govern are judged. 


. 2 the blood of men is more ſpared than 


rhe human ſpecies; and humanity, more free, 


665 
appellation of timourous and daſtardly tyrants ? 


and has not tyranny, which forbids the mind to 
ſoar, appeared, at all times, the moſt hideous, 


thought is, peculiarly, the precious attribute 'of 
our being, and that the loweſt debaſement con: 


No appellation is more diſhonourable in Eu- 
rope at preſent, than that of arbitrary dominion. 


debaſed in the opinion of the people; their in» 


It may be announced with an air of wivmaph 
and joy, that ſince this univerſal exploſion of 


Philoſophy (and it is this alone that has 
. the univerſe) philoſophy has reſtrained 
that high exerciſe of authority which cruſhed 


how ak eee more ne of i its noble 
| origin 3 


| (% 3) | 
_ origin; the violences which may be committed 
upon 1 lee. TIN en ein 
filence. Fat 5171 
The r of Hin not tins matt 
and man, but between nation and nation, 8 
ſtill in its rudeſt and moſt ſavage ſtate ; tha 


new ſort of civilization muſt be the work of u- 


minous and ſublime books, which will be writ⸗ 
ten on this important ſubject, the moſt magni» 
ficent that can be treated, and calculated to open 
new ſources of felicity and peace to the human 
race, But this civilization muſt firſt be dili- 
neated in theory; and never was there one more 
novel, or more intereſting. This civilizatiom 
of ſtates is not only practicable, but muſt be 
eaſier to accompliſh, than that which bridled 
the ferocity of individuals; for when an incl 
nation to peace ſhall become the ruling principle 
of five or ſix great nations, cho deli of che Mees | 
will enjoy repoſe. 

L“et it not be aſſerted bat books end no 
effect: experience proves the contrary; dei 
influence is great. The pamphlet entitled Cam- 
mon Senſe, is confeſſed by all the Anglo-Amerix , 
cans, if not to have cauſed, atleaſt to have de» 
eided and haſtened, the famous declaration of 
the independence of America. The minds of 
the coloniſts were ſtill wavering and irreſolute, 
N | | wan 
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when this literary production fixed their views, 
and prompted that great event. It cannot be de- 
nied, but the ſimple and natural eloquence of 
this book, had a diſtinguiſhed and glorious in- 
fluence on the policy, or rather on the fate of the 
Americans, by augmenting the number of their 
partizans; and the philoſophical author gave a 
general ſhock to the political world, which has 
given birth to a great empire, and aa new order 


of things on the wide ſurface of the weſtern 


hemiſphere. + Thus the voice of a ſingle man, 
who chooſes the proper ſeaſon; and treats public 
affairs with dignity, - ſeizes the minds of his 
fellow-citizens, ee: determines- the gs 
nations. 0:08 7 30 
It is to be e and believed, that literatiars 
a the ſciences,” ſpreading over the globe, will 
tend to unite! the vaſt family of the human race, 
by-extingviſhing national prepoſſeſſions and ani- 
moſities, and by bringing into diſrepute thoſe 
old codes, the children of ignorance and -bar- 
barity. Benevolence will extend itſelf under 
the benign influence of theſe kind divinities, and 
men will no longer be divided by ſtupid preju- 
dices, which retard all improvement. The 
ſciences will be the common benefactors of all 
nations, and the moſt diſtant people will parti- 
ceipate in the lights of this philoſophy, which 


0 C » 
is nothing elſe than inſtruQon, or the culture 
of the mind, applied to the happineſs of men- 


* 
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FALSE DENOMINATIONS. Fr 


As in a geometry, it is ſaid, there is a eirele⸗ 
a ſquare, a triangle, and an octagon; in like 
manner attempts have been made to ſubject all 
political ſtates to rigorous forms. No attention 
has been paid, either to. the mixture of different 
powers, or to the balance of thoſe particular 
bodies which conſtitute the ſtate. As ſoon as a 
publiciſt had pronounced, that à certain ſtate 
was democratic, there was no appeal. Accord- 

” to this publiciſt,” the ſtate was always free, 

ile, excepting the day of an aſſembly, rather 
of a ceremonious, than of a political nature, it 
was moleſted by a multitude of little ariſtocrats, 
who had finally muzzled it on every ſide. 
Denominations muſt, therefore, be laid aſide, 
to give place to a more rational inveſtigation. 

It muſt not be ſaid, that England is a repub- 
le; for England bears not the ſmalleſt reſem- 


blance to the Roman Republic, to the republie 


of Sparta, to the Venetian republic, to the re- 
public of the Swiſs, or to that of Holland; we 
pught to ſay it is a five government, and the 

leaft 


” 
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leaſt” imperfec of all thoſe of Wudeen times · 
Other governments muſt be qualified in like 
manner, by the names of weak, moderate, 
quiet, patient, W A ao: or aware of 
their ſlavery. 
The Engliſh wy) the Swedes are ies, under 
their kings: the Dutch are ſo, under their 
Stadtholder; and in Germany, the people have 
their privileges ſtill exiſting: the Germanic bo- 
dy is avaſt federative republic, under a common 
chief, who is by no means a deſpot. Why, for 
nearly a thouſand years, has this body main- 
tained its independence, and that of its mem- 
bers? Why are not the Germans ſunk to the 
condition of Ruſſian ſlaves? How happens it 
that the Germanic bedy ſees. the flames of war 
hghted up between the ſovereigns of Germany, 
without apprehending that the conſtitution max 
ſuffer, or run any riſk of being impaired? It is, | 
becauſe there are a multitude of laws, protect- 
ed, defended, and explained, by a multitude of 
juriſconſults, whoſe aſcendancy is ſuperior to 
the force of arms; it is, becauſe there, political 
law is, and has long been, a couſtant ſtudy; it 
is, becauſe the laws act there in a ſurpriſing 
manner; it is, becauſe public juriſprudence, the 
idol of their univerſities, is there the moſt 
eſteemed, and ho beſt inveſtigated ſcience, a 
anew 


C 
new proof, that the people themſelves make 
the laws. The Ruſſians, who have never 
choſen to apply to any ſtudy, have paid the for- 
feit of their voluntary ignorance. 

We talk of a monarchical government; ; but 
in good truth, did the authority of government 
ever reſide in a ſingle man? It is ſaid, that he 
mimitates the paternal authority; but is not this, 
as I have already obſerved, an abuſe of words ? 
It is alſo ſaid, that he is a lively repreſentation 
of the empire of the divinity, who alone go- 
verns the univerſe, without ſharing his power 
with any other being. Kings themſelves, if 
they have but the ſhadow of common ſenſe, 
will perceive the exaggeration of this image, and 
will ſee how much the compariſon is defective. 
Others ſay, that it is better to have one maſter - 
than many; but in a monarchy, people obey - 
ſeyeral maſters ; for ſeveral. command and ſpeak - 
in the ſovereign's name, but they — N19 88 

he is ſilent. 

Let me be told of a centre of unity, in whtich 85 
all the powers of the ſtate are collected, and 
ſuch a government I ſhall comprehend: tbe 
only way, in which it can be proper for a poli- 
tical body to be governed, is by the action of 2 
ſingle mind ; but the national mind, and the 

Vor. I. „ government 
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- government of a ſingle man, are two things as 
widely different as poffible. 


When a monarchy becomes tyrannical, it is. 
becauſe the people are fit to wear chains; it is 
becauſe they have deſerved to loſe their rights, 


by their loſs of energy, and by their diſdain of 
uſeful knowledge. Tyranny is not of long dura- 
tion when the people preſerve their virtue; and 
the horror of oppreſſion will always produce 


one of thoſe revolutions, ſo well calculated to 
hinder thoſe who govern from W a bad uſe 


of their authority. 


An ariſtocratical goyernment 8 it is 


a; in a ſenate compoſed of members choſen 
and elected out of the claſs of nobles ; but ariſ- 
tocracy bears hard on the whole of Europe; for 


Germany, France*, Poland, Ruſſia, and Den- 
mark, are ſtill groaning beneath the weight of 


ſigniorial dues and feudal obligations, while the 
. ariſtocracy of Berne is mild and prudent, and 
While the Swiſs peaſantry are protected by an 


ariſtocratical ſenate, which, elſewhere, bears ſo 
hard upon the common people. 


A democratic, or popular government, takes 


its magiſtrates from its own body, by the way 


of election, reſerving to itſelf the right of 


caſhiering them, when it thinks meet, and of 


_. puniſhing 


* This fragment was written before the 8 in France. 
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puniſhing them, when they make a bad uſe of 
their power; but where is this happy democracy 
to be found? Amid a few icy mountains in 
Switzerland, where abſolute poverty renders 
every citizen the equal of the reſt. . But little 
was wanting to overthrow this democracy of 
Geneva; for, wherever there is an inequality of 


riches, democracy becomes the moſt imperfect 


of all governments. The common people, left 


to themſelves, grow into a monſter, with more 
heads than the hydra of the poet. / 


How many times has ariſtocracy been changed 
into democracy ? And how many times has the 


latter, too imperious, and too inſolent, dege- 


nerated into an extravagant ſyſtem of tyranny ? 
I ſee every where, governments momentarily 

changing their form: the diſpoſition of the 

chiefs models ſtates, and impoſes on them the 


alternatives of liberty and oppreſſion. Among 


men, factions and parties change the mode of 


thinking upon the government, which is now 
exalted, and now debaſed. The part which go- 
verns is indifferent as to the name beſtowed on 
it, when it knows how to conciliate affections, 
and to anſwer with dignity for the depoſit en- 


truſted to it; never will diſobedience charac- 


terize a wiſe government; and the ſovereign, 
great and generous, may reckon on the prompt 


„ obedience 
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obedience of his ſubjects; for where is the na- 


tion that eſteems not repoſe and happineſs? | 


A living authority is indiſpenſible. It is the 
inferes of every citizen, that it ſhall explain it- 


. {elf, ſhall act, and ſhall infli& vengeance on the 
violation of the laws, In every form of govern- 
ment an authority, ſuch as this, ought to take 


reaſon for its guide; for the body which ſhall 
give utterance to public reaſon, will, in the 
event, predominate over all others. 

When Plato faid, that republics will hi 
happy, if philoſophers were kings, he meant to 
deſignate, by the word philoſophers, the en- 
lightened part of the community, and, by one 
expreſſion, defined true government; for if 
kings were to become philoſophers, the well- 


informed citizens would be governed by their 


own opinions, and it would be impoſiible that 
the greater portion of the citizens ſhould not 


become well informed. 


The worſt princes are invariably thoſe ko 
diſplay great littleneſſes in the midſt of magnifi- 
cence, that is to ſay, they are thoſe who, not 
knowing how to entertain a proper reſpe& for 
their own ſubjects, degrade: the nation through 
one or more of its members, and conſequently 
deſtroy the reſpe& due to the national chief. 
By OY a ſtate, the monarch elevates him- 
_— ſelf; 
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felf; and far from dreading the knowledge which 
is univerfally and.-th:c4ly diffuſed, he ought to 
know, that by this very knowledge he will reign 
peaceably and gloriouſly. Men are naturally pro- 
pelled to obedience, when the government is gen- 
tle and moderate, and ſuch a government will be 
conſtantly ſtrengthened, whenever, the empire 
being wedded to public opinion, it ſhall, in con- 
cert with the latter, deſtroy the little tyrannies, 
in the annihilation of which the ſovereign and 
the people are equally intereſted. The part which 
commands will meet with no obſtacles, when 
it ſhall proceed PE with the part 
which is governed, 

Monarchical government undergoes ſeveral 


modifications. The Grand Seignor is a monarch, 73 


and the King of England is alſo a monarch ; and 
theſe, netwithftandidg, are the two extremes: 
limited monarchy is very different from, not to 
ſay entirely oppoſite to, abſolute monarchy. 

The government of a ſingle chief is almoſt 
always chimerical, and moſt frequently exiſts 
at a certain point of time only. 

Ariſtocracy, which is the government of the 
great, flouriſhes, more or leſs, in all rich ſtates. 
Democracy, which is the government of the 
whole of the people, lurks in certain mountains 
among poor aſſemblages of men. But theſe go- 

3 yernments, 
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vernments, in approximating each other, aſſume 
an infinite diverſity of ſhades, and all of them 
are good, according to times, places, and men. 
Abſolute democracy is, as well as abſolute mo- 
narchy, a creation of the brain, ſince men, how- 
ever little they may be enlightened, cannot ſuf- 
fer extremes. 

In the midſt of the age of Louis XIV, which 
has been too mnch Dory did not theocracy, 
by which is implied the government of the 
prieſts, ſpring up in France? And did not theſe 
prieſts diate all thoſe intolerable ediQs, at 
which ages ſtill to come will ſhudder ? 

When the enemy, in a manner, knocks at 
the very doors of the ſtate, then appears timo- 
cracy, which implies the government of the 
ſoldiery. It is very viſible in ſeveral cities ſitu- 
ated on our frontiers, and I have recognized its 
preſence in times of the profoundeſt peace: 
what then does this timocracy become, when 
war gives it its full ſcope ? 

Since the ſyſtem ſet up by the financier, law ; 
ſince banking and jobbing have, more or leſs, per- 
plexed the fortunes of all who are wealthy ; fince 
nothing has been done unleſs by money; and fince 
the direction of its courſe is become a complex 
art, oligarchy (by which is meant the govern- 
ment of the rich) has ſpread over every part of 

| France. 
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France. Thoſe who poſſeſs wealth are reſpect - 


ed; and for them, and by them, nil thing 
is managed. | 


| 4 | 


ERRORS IN THE DIVISION OF GOVERNMENTS. * 


THE diviſion of governments, denoted by 


the words monarchy, . ariſtocracy, democracy, 


olygarchy, and republic, is erroneous, and has 
caſt men's winde into an ocean of contradicy 
tions. | 

All governments participate, more or leſs, of 
each other, and have their alternations of gran- 
deur, 'of weakneſs, of courage, of profperity, 
and. of diſaſter; I ſee one people rule, I ſee 
another ſubmit to dominion. There is, neceſ- 
farily, a conflict, between the different parts 
which compoſe a ſtate; but the balance is eaſily 
reſtored when the government is ſupportable. 

Ignorance is ſtill more pernicious than ambi- 


tion, and the general will appears to me as 


powerful in deſpotic, as in republican ſtates, 
It is always the nation that governs; when 
it is weak and ignorant, it is wretchedly go- 


verned ; when it is brave and enlightened, the . 


ills diſappear. 
Is it not univerſal — that i is to ſay, 


7 G4 religion, 
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religion, that tubes Turkey ad Perſia ? Is it not” 
reſpect for the ancient laws that governs China? 4 
What the force of one man furniſhes towards 
the conducting of empires is trifling, in compa- 
"riſon of that national and indelible character 
which conſtitutes the government. 

The moſt abſolute ſovereigns have been . 
able of this truth; they have experienced re- 
ſiſtance when they reckoned upon ſucceſs; 
when they afterwards wondered at the height 
of their power, it was becauſe they had touched 
- the ſecret ſtring which gives motion to the hu- 

man will. "PT 
When the philoſopher reads of the atrocities | 
ate. by Claudius, by Nero, by Tiberius, 
by Caligula, he exclaims, If the empire per- 
mitted ſuch monſters to hold ſupreme n it 
| deſerved its miſeries.“ 

Let us conſider, therefore, the ſpirit bent | 
in a people, inſtead of loſing ourſelves in the 
chimerical diſtinctions which ariſe from the form 
of government ; this ſpirit, accurately obſerved, 
ſolves every problem. | 

Every government is mixt. Thoſe fixed and 
abſolute forms, under which the different kinds 

of governments have been diſtinguiſhed and 
_ claſſed ſyſtematically, are really chimerical 


«eaſes, Theſe forms are infinitely varied and 


changeable ; 


* 
* 
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changeable ; the name remains, the thing alters, 
Never does a ſtate continue in the ſame point 


of force, wiſdom, and power, with regard to 


itſelf, or with regard to others; never is it go- 
verned half a century the. ſame way, becauſe 
the governing body muſt perpetually ſubmit to 
the reigning manners and ideas, to the fluctua- 
tion in men's minds, and becauſe conſtitutions, 
the moſt corrupt, as well as the wiſeſt, are 
obliged to accommodate themſelves, however 
unwillingly, to the prince of thoſe at the 
head of affairs. 

A deſpotic government beate monarchical, 
or even republican, in certain cireumſtances; 
and a republic has its unfortunate moments 
when deſpotiſm afflicts it. 

The chiefs, that is, all thoſe who ha A inns 
in the adminiſtration, impreſs a motion on a 
government totally different one * rom what 
it had the preceding. ba 

Society, under whatever en it be 
conlidered; is at bottom only a collection of men 
who rer act perpetually on each other, and among 

whom the few conduct the many. 
Among nations ſtill ſavage, men of diſtin- 
guiſhed courage and intrepidity will take lead; 
among a civilized people, thoſe eminent for 
their acuteneſs, foreſight, ſagacity, and talents, 
| will 
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will inſtill their ideas into others. All thoſe 
participate, therefore, in the ſovereignty, who 
contribute to eſtabliſh the ideas which after- 
wards ſerve as a baſis, whereon the legiſlator 
conſtructs his laws. The execution of. them 
ſeems entruſted to a ſingle man, or to a few, 
but it depends, in fact, on the general conſent, 
which alone upholds them; and when one of 
theſe laws becomes ſuperfluous, or appears ex- 
ceſſive, the legiſlator who formed it, dares not 
revive it, becauſe it is evidently Wee by 
the general will. 

Thus the wank monarchy, — ariſ- 
toorany', autocracy, republic, ought not to miſ- 
lead our reaſoning. A deſpotic government may 
bed praiſed in a certain light, and in certain cir- 
cumſtances; in like manner as a republic affords 
room for ſatire, and invective, when convulſed 
with internal diviſions. 5 

Who does not perceive, at the firſt 5 
that all governments have an intimate mixture 
of good and evil, which it is not always eaſy to 
diſcriminate and weigh when we enter into a 
cloſe examination of the details? Names * 

not the eternal nature of things. 
SGovernments might be ſeparated into two 
celaſſes, and the diviſion would be certainly 
* and, perhaps, no leſs juſt, ' When a 
ED nation 
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nation is ignorant, ſtupid, or indifferent about 
the knowledge of its true intereſts, evil predo- 
minates; the people are then puniſhed for their 
unſkilfulneſs, their indolence, their careleſſneſs, 
and their inſignificance. When the nation is 
enlightened, 0 vigilant with regard to its in- 
tereſts, it is never ally enſlaved: nor can it 
be, ſince the part that governs, being per- 
petually watched, cannot act capriciouſly. The 
monarch, or his repreſentatives, muſt conciliate 
the eſteem of a people who then, exiſts politi- 
cally; it is impoſſible to treat them harſhly or 
haughtily, becauſe the nation entertains in its 
boſom a great number of men who reflect, who 
ſpeak, who write, who ſtudy the reſpective du- 
ties of the members of the ſtate, and who baniſh - 
languor and apathy, the moſt- dangerous of all 
political vices. Every meaſure is cleared up and 
- publiſhed ; none of the ſprings of government 
can be long hid in darkneſs: actions are judged 
from character, and character from actions. 


The moſt violent deſpotiſm becomes then, | 


in ſpite of itſelf, poliſhed and moderate; it reſts 
upon habits which take away its ferocity : It 
compounds itſelf, in a manner, with the part 
which it governs ; it yields, it temporizes, it 
often retracts, and, at times, 1. a ——_ 
truly defirable. 


All 


\ 


* 
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All governments experience theſe different 

oſcillations. Arbitrary power, broken down by 
an infinite number of little oppoſitions, dimi- 

niſhes, falls, and gives place to univerſal reaſon; 
and though it retains the ancient forms, they 
are no better than theatrical repreſentations. It 
is obliged to conform itſelf to the will of an 
enlightened people. 

1 reſpect it; every government is mixt. Mo- 
antics has its republican bodies, and a republic 
its monarchs. From one end of the world to 
the other, whoever is entruſted with the execu- 
tion of the laws, whoever is placed in an exalt- 
ed tation by the chief or chiefs, enjoys neceſ- 
farily a portion, more or leſs, of the ſovereignty ; 
and whether he uſes or abuſes it, he holds in 

his hands a force, which, though limited and 
tranſient, is nevertheleſs real. 1 * 

The governing part in a poliſhed ſociety is ex- 
tremely extenſive, ſince it comprehends all the in- 
dividuals who conſpire to move the political body. 
Have not the clergy, the lawyers, the finan- 

ciers, in their turn, moments of almoſt abſolute 
authority? And has not the voice of the men of 

letters, in certain circumſtances, a marked pre- 
ponderance, fince it blaſts wherever is chuſes to 
ſtrike ? Finally, what does a multitude of pri- 
vileges, rights, and prerogatives imply but par- 
tial 
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tial repreſentations of authority > It is never 
ſingle among an enlightened people; it is di- 
vided, and the more ſo, in proportion, as the 
ſtate has advanced towards civilization. | 
We may judge, therefore, of the frivolouſ- 

neſs of the diſputes, with regard to the form of 
different governments. Rejecting names, you 
will perceive every where men aſſembled, di- 
vided into different tribes, and endeavouring to 
eſtabliſ among themſelves an equilibrium: it 
fails, it is reſtored, it wavers; at certain times 
it is, in a manner, perfect, at others, it is in 
part cruſhed. Then its groans are heard, and 
the injured part calls loudly againſt the e 
ſion, which ceaſes or gains ſtrength. His, 
The ſprings which combine ſo many con- 
trary motions into one, almoſt reſembling order, 
are not concealed under the throne of the mo- 
narch, but really emanate from many indivi- 
duals, who, in their different ſtations of pre- 
eminence, hold the great political body in re- 
poſe, or give it the neceſſary impulſe. ;1 
The adminiſtrators of ſtates are ſcattered every 
where; they foſter and direct the inciting ideas. 
Often in an obſcure cottage, an unſeen hand 
prepares the will of the ſovereign ; for that of 

kings is uſually adopted from their ſubjects.— 
The * edict has been . long before 
the 
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the public herald proclaims it in the ſtreets: 


every one has contributed to it, his idea, his 


with, nay, his expreſſion ; and when announced, | 
it is obeyed and reſpected, only as it 18 ſanction- 
ed beforehand by the public opinion. 
The ſpeculations of monitors, whether in 
Uſcourſe or in Arn, are what have inſtruct - 
cd and prepared men's minds. If the public 
opinion formally oppoſes an edict, it is ſoon for- 
ener and allowed to join the uſeleſs maſs of 
papers ſigned by the monarch, and annulled by 
the nation. # 
_ When a nation is vicious, its FORD are e 
and tyrannical; when the people are politically 
virtuous, that is, determined to raiſe their voice 
and command reſpect, they are always free. 
But when they forget their privileges and 
rights, they are oppreſſed, or, in n c 
puniſhed for their neglect. wi} 
A large number of good citizens, attentive 
in watching over the public operations, forms, 
therefore, a wiſe and mild adminiſtration : but 
if theſe citizens ſlumber in fatal ſecurity; if 


they forbear to be patriots, and to entertain an 


ardour for liberty; if they ceaſe to lament the 
ſtrokes of deſpotiſm ; if they flatter it, careſs it, 
and even juſtify it, with a view of favour- 
0g ſome one whom they idoliſe, from their 

very 
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very cowardice itſelf will tyranny take root and 
grow. It is ſtill more the fruit of national weak- 
neſs, than of the audacity of the deſpot. | 
Real ſlavery can never exiſt among a thinking 
b! if they are oppreſſed, they muſt be deſ- 
titute of ideas: ideas are the true rampart againſt 
tyranny, which i is ſo contrary to reaſon. There 
remains in the heart of man an aſylum for li- 
berty, from whence it * ſpring nobler and 
ſtatelier. 
public manners are the mirror which reflects 
the true conſtitution of a ſtate. Is a ſtate ſub- 


ject to diſgraceful, antiquated, unreaſonable pre- 


judices; is it deſtitute of knowledge, which it 
rejects to graſp at ſuperſtition? whatever may 
be its {| plendour, its extent, its janiſſaries, pro- 
nounce that it is weak and near its ruin, if it be 
not ſpeedily regenerated. A ſtate diſgraced is 
a ſtate half ſubdued ; but if it maintains princi- 
ples founded on pure notions, if it knows the 
arts and reſpects them, be aſſured that authority, 
how formidable ſoever may be the pomp with 
which it is ſurrounded, can only produce good, 
or diminiſh the ſum of paſt evils. 
Let us ſtop then to examine the aſpect of a 
people; let us weigh their knowledge : this is 
the root which will attach them to the ſoil, 
which will beſtow on them the force to reſiſt 
| 2 ſtorms. 


| ſtupid. 
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ſtorms. They cannot be ſhaken while the genius 


of the arts ſhall quicken the induſtry of each in- 


dividual. It is the expanſion of the moral forces 
that will give a firm ſupport to the empire.— 
Let us baniſh thoſe vague words which engen 


der ſo many. ſophiſms, and equally juſtify both 


ſides of the argument. Experimental polity re- | 
Jes theſe imperfect theories, where contradic- 
tions ariſe at every ſtep. Let us ſhut our books, 
and enquire whether a nation is enlightened or 


Liberty muſt e be the companion of 
inſtruction: if this be diffuſed through ſeveral 
claſſes of citizens, they muſt infallibly enjoy the 


correſponding degree of liberty. The body is 


never reduced to ſervitude, where the mind 


was not previouſly enſlaved. If the people place 
a curtain between theniſelves and the operations 


of government; if they conſent to take off their 


eyes from the conduct of their chiefs ; if they 
expect every thing from them, themſelves wrapt 
in profound ignorance or indifference ; will the 


names of democracy, republic, and ariſtocracy 


fave them from ſlavery ? And what matters it, 


though the monarch bear the title of deſpot, 


reigning by the divine commiſſion, if the people 


manifeſt a reſiſtance to whatever cramps: their 


ne — if they compel their ſovereign 


n 
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to reſpect heir temper, if e ſtop his career 
with pamphlets and epigrams. 
Nothing can debaſe the ſerithitivnts of a gene- 
rous nation, when it accumulates many ideas 


on government; when this important ſubject 
warms and intereſts it; when it catches what-⸗ 
ever relates to the branches of adminiſtration. 
Moral knowledge is the permanent foundation 
of all finiſhed ſociety. Vulgar polity, which - 
acts by deceiving, which covers itſelf with arti- 


fices, 1s calculated only for the fleeting moment ;- 


it may extricate itſelf from a falſe ſtep, but will 


fall into the ſame predicament ſome time after. 
True polity includes the ſum of human know= 


| ledge; and laſtly, the force of a people elevates 


then, enobles them in their own eyes, beſtows 
on them a proud regard for their own. genera - 
tion, and by this expedient, comprehends the 
felicity of generations yet unborn. | 
If the ſovereign eſteems the nation, the na- 
on will eſteem him, and this union will create 
on each ſide a more than ordinary force. The 
abilities of a people may be increaſed, like thoſe 
of an individual, by applauding them, and ex- 
pecting much from their genius. We may in- 
duce men to perform any thing, if we do not 
mortify them; the way to aggrandize them, is 
to reſpect them; the way to render them peace- 
ee k- -- 8 2 by 
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able ſubjects, is not to ſeem to dread their force, 
and not to thwart their talents. That a nation be 
great, it is requiſite that it contain many great 
men. Exalt it in the individuals who compoſe 
it, if you would create prodigies ? Tremble to 


oppreſs the ſmalleſt n ; it will be a loſs 


to the Nate,” 


POLITICAL VARI ETIES. 


© POLICY, which at the. firſt glance may GE 
pear to be founded on reflection, has, like every 


other operation of the human mind, its caprices 


and its abſurdities. Principles, the offspring of 
chance, of the moment, and of opinion, are 
brought forward without a rational forethought. 
Here a woman commands a ſavage nation, 


where the women are deſpiſed: there they are 
excluded from the throne, in the country where 


they have the greateſt aſcendancy, and where 
ranks and laws, where, in ſhort, every thing 
is ſubjected to arbitrary rules, that have cuſtom 


2 for their title, and for their * anti- 


quity alone. 1 
Some laws are Per FR . thes in- 


fluence of which, een ee ger) has | 


puſhed too far, SST Eads Bare 
ENTS, 8 — | * | 15 What 
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- What may with greater juſtice be at 


is that the extremes of heat and cold appear to 
extinguiſh the imagination, and to confine it to 


ſuch primitive Keks as are the offspring of 


neceflity. . 
Here the Dina 45 ice, thoſe ſharp gies, 


jroperceptible to the ſight, with which the air 


is filled, convert man into a paſſive being: he 
cannot call forth his induſtry, obliged, as he is, 
to live in a cloſe ſmoky hut, and to ſhun the 
air, which, like a ſharp-edged weapon, ſevers 
his toe or his finger as ſoon as he ventures 
abroad. There the heat enervates the body, and 
induces to indolence, the ſun exhaling through 
the pores of the ſkin what ought to feed the vi- 


gour of man, and leaving him the eee . f 


to eaiſt. 0 L 
Ia. certain countries the arts 09-9" Al in -theie 
infant ſtate, and cannot be advanced towards 


mited flight; and wherever the climate is in 
one of the extreme ſtates, it influences the cha- 
rater. As ſoon, however, as it loſes this energy, 
the influence ceaſes. Where the exceptions are 
frequent, theſe reaſonings are reduced to inge- 
_ kious conjectures: the genius, the manners, 


and the character then belong to the legiſlation, 
n ne eme who can have no- 
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who have few wants, and who are thinly: ſeat- 


thing further to , ought We; yield t to the | 
Wem 5 


The Arabs hots beſtowed a certain ſhare of 
authority on their chief, merely becauſe they 


are always engaged in war. That this authority, 
which is pretty extenſive, ſhould ſubſiſt in an 


independant nation, fond of its liberty, con- 
temning riches, and inured to fatigues, muſt, 


at firſt ſight, reaſonably excite ſurpriſe. "But 


this nation was ſenſible that 'it needed a chief, 
who ſhould be a point of union to the national 


Wills, and who ſhould be the firſt to act, and 
to undertake all. warlike enterpriſes. As the 


Arabs are divided into tribes, the nation, with- 


out an abſolute chief, could not have compoſed 


a collective body. Thus in countries where 
men are haughty, free, poor, and ſuperior to 
luxury and effeminacy, has nature ſet up a kind 
of deſpot, whoſe authority may+be ſaid to equal 


that of a ſultan ;'and this deſpotiſm is as WERE: 
| in its effects, as it is in its cauſes.) 22 


The moſt: ſimple laws are calculated for men 


fered over the ſurface of a territory deſtitute of 
practicable highways. But when men preſs in 


erouds to the ſame point; when they enter 
cities, as flocks enter into the fold, in compacted 


N then do laws become temporaneous and 
a * 2 * 
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1 To him in whoſe hands the public 
force was depoſited, it was, therefore, eaſy to 
impoſe reſtraints on theſe numerous bodies of 


men who, being {ſwayed by ſeparate intereſts, | 


reſemble thoſe ſs that ny devour. 

each other.. 

3 fact which cannot be eie is, that 
| empires have been founded by induſtry, and the 

practice of virtues: we obſerye in the ſequel, 

that the foreſights, the inquietudes, the alarms, 

the prejudices, and the chimeras, of placemen 


are not capable of ſuſtaining theſe very empires. 
The reaſon 18, that the multiplicity of laws, 


haſtily enacted, become burthenſome; and, as 


a futher reaſon, laws can alone poſſeſs vigour, 


when they at once embrace cuſtoms and man- 
ners. The ſource of the carlieſt laws ariſes from 
the abyſſes of nature, as rivers flow from the 
fathomleſs cavities of mountains. Ariſtotle de- 


ſeribes man as a political animal, for this reaſon, 
that he is ſo of himſelf, and without any extra- 


neous aſſiſtance, ſince he lives in ſociety, and 
has at his command the reproduction of the gifts 
of nature, and ſince he extends the perfectibility 
of human nature, and is conſequently em, 
ble of all the ſocial virtues. 

It was the nation itſelf, before ſtateſman were 


0 known, that adopted the plan of ſociety, and 
9 * 


„ 
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. converted it into an almoſt univerſal law. Lotig 
nv prior to political inſtitutions, man of bimfelf 
underſtood what was needful for his government 
and defence; and ſociety was then, if I may 
be permitted to ſpeak figuratively, a ſquared 
block of an equal dimenſion. Policy has chang- 
edit into a ſharp pointed pyramid, the baſe of 
which has become ſo diſproportionately exten- 
ſive, as to have N a | gen Ae of in- : 
dividuals. en 
Governments, or, to ſpeak more cores, | 
laws, have been contrived by men merely in de- 
fence of their liberty, becauſe it is in the very 
nature of things, that deſpots ſhould ſpring up. 
Every power exercifing and extending its action 
until its progreſs is arreſted, it follows, that ab- 
ſolute authority is in its origin unqueſtionably 
derived from the natural ſuperiority of a man, 
who, in the ſequel, abuſes the power delegated 
to him, either by . or . his re· 
Ene. 
Nations have loſt the recollection of the forma 
of government they had themſelves inſtituted, 
and which they ſtill preſerve merely by inſtinct. 
To genius, courage, and talents, they have in- 
variably paid the momentary tribute of their 
obedience. The former of theſe exerciſes a le- 
Sitimate and predominant ſway over the minds 
| RATE: | orf 
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of all; while courage, which, by its reſift= 
ance, is able to contend, and does effectually 
contend againſt the encroachments of power, is 
alſo the reſource of the political body. Every 
nation muſt be ſenſible, that good can ariſe out 
of the law of equilibrium alone. Nothing but 
the dread of groaning under a yoke more inſup- 
portable than that the ſhackles of which they 
are deſirous to burſt aſunder, can render nations 
patient and ſubmiſſive; and their forbearance + 
and tolerance of injury do not always ariſe 
from cowardice, but from prudence : the ſcale 
of miſchiefs which deſpotiſm, that is to ſay, the 
abuſe of force, conſtantly at the command of a 
tyrant, may produce-in a moment of rage and 
licentious madneſs, has, in our days, been ap- 
preciated. The deſpot might fall, it is true, 
but in his fall he might do a vaſt deal of miſs 
chief, a fact which the people divine inſtinc- 

tively: when it does not oppreſs them with 
too great a weight, they ren even Wo 
tiſm itſelf, - 

It would be a curious onderaking to compare 
together ancient and modern' logiſlations: an- 
cient nations were governed by themſelves; 
the modern ones are governed by monarchs. 


To be fitted for a legiſlator, it is neceſſary to 


be acquainted. with the inherent diſpoſition of 


4 
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man, and to obſerve all the impreſſions he res, 


ceives from nature and ſociet. 


A ſimple and rude nation, in eee to- 
wands perfection, will perceive of itſelf that th 


y uſages to which it has heretofore nee are 


not ſufficient for its wants. 

How can the happineſs of a a nation be er | 
* laws ? Place a man of genius among a ſavage 
tribe, and he will find it impoſſible to modify, 
in a ſudden manner, ſuch an aſſemblage of in- 
dividuals: it will be incumbent on him, as he 
will find, to ſpare the prevailing uſages, ſince, 
in the progreſs of human intelligences, there 


can be no ſudden and violent ſtart. Where 


there ſhall be a want of reſiſtance, it will be 
impoſſible for him to command. How can he 
give to this tribe an impulſion which ſhall draw 


it towards the aim he has in view? How is he 


to haſten the degree of civilization, provided it 
does not accord Wan the ee of * | 

people? | 15 

However rare and r the power of 

legiſlation may be, it cannot create the firſt 
germe, which it can alone develope: to the end 
that they may make a. rapid progreſs in the 
ſocial virtues, the people muſt voluntarily adopt 
laws. We have read of the exiſtence of ſavage 
avs ane the uſages <1 a civilized nation, be- 
1 | > 


1 


_ cauſe the latter has made a * progreſs ons 
wards; but we bave never heard of wiſe * 
| humane laws among ſavages. 
Never will chance come at the refouink | 
combinations of a good ſyſtem of laws. The 
' chef+d'guvre of legiſlation has a particular ſcope 
among a new people with whom there is no- 
thing to deſtroy. If the new ideas are not re- 
ſiſted by any nn ee, Wy will . 


23 received. 


But n of king ſtanding: will moi a 
greater reſiſtance to the views of the philoſo- 
pher; and it ought to be obſerved here, that 
legiſlators who have been bred in a poliſhed 
nation, can never ſeize the paſſions of a barba- - 
rous race, Never did an- incorporated nation 
admit of an abſolute inſtitutor from without, 
on this account, that it is impoſſible for ſtrangers 
to bring about the revolution they may meditate, 
the obedience af ſubjects taking its e from 
habit. ; 

There is a certain e of ideas from 
which nature never deviates; and it has never 
occurred that any nation has received all theſe 
ideas at once : ſucceſſive developments are_re- 
quired; and a gradual progreſſion muſt be ob- 
ſerved, before. reaſon, univerſally diffuſed, can 
in a manner convert in ſentiment a whole nas 

tion 


1 
tion into one Wire In conſulting hiſtory, 


I bbſerve ſeveral legiſlations, borrowed from its 


neighbours, to reſide in the ſame nation. But 
with reſpect to the Chineſe, a race of men who, 
keeping altogether to themſelves, have ſhunned 
all communication with the © univerſe, their 

legiſlation is a long and uninterrupted ſucceſſion 

of the ſame fpirit and the ſame character. | 
One ſovereign alone cannot therefore reſcue 


from barbariſm a whole nation ; and when the 


flambeau of the arts ſhall once be lighted up, 
he cannot-plunge it again into its primeval ſtate, 


The Czar Peter would have effected nothing 


had it not been for the · illuſtrious reigns of two 
females, who, thirſting after glory, ſucceeded 
him in the ſupreme authority, and combined 
with the energy of his character a greater de- 
gree of mildneſs and humanity. In Ruſſia, 
however, the ferment of the arts has been able 
to act on that alone by which the throne is 
ſurrounded, the bulk of the nation not being 


yet prepared to throw off its s natural rudeneſs of 


character. | 
The legiflators of ancient republies, who by 


way of diſtinction, particularly beſtowed the 
title of the virtues on a love of poverty and a 


contempt for riches, would be not a little ſur- 


priſed, at this * to ſee nations gaining an 


aſcend- 


GN 

aſcendaney by commerce alone, and making 4 

acquiſition of riches their Prinripal aim: to ſee 
money converted into the price and equivalent 
of all ſervices, nay, of every virtue, keeping in 
its pay bravery and patriotiſm themſelves. 
Thoſe who govern, and thoſe who are govern- 
ed, have alike no other incentive ;' and man, 
as an individual, eſteems hiniſelf happy in pro- 
portion to his riches only, Which are, at the 
ſame time, conſidered by ſtates as the meaſure 
of their ſtrength and the pledge of their ſecurity. 

Tbis is a perfectly novel policy. If the an- 
cient legiſtators had been told, that the aim of 
every political ſociety ſhould be the acquire 
ment of riches, could they, without ſurpriſe 
and indignation, ' have framed an anſwer 2: 
Would they not have ſaid, that by ſuch a 
ſyſtem men muſt infallibly be diurried into ex- 
ceſſive avarice and extreme luxury; and that 
the fatal conſequences of theſe exceſſes would 
and muſt be felt, to their certain deſtruftion, 
by the nations themſelves ? - 

A book, ſuch as that produced by M. Necker, 
would certainly have ſurpriſed Lycurgus. He 
would have been able to form no clear idea of 
an adminiſtration founded om calculations more 
or leſs uſurious, and the whole ſtreſs of which' 
Was laid on money bags. He would -every 
where 
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where have fought for that principle of perfect 
equality, the very ſhadow of which he would 
have fearched after in vain. He would have 
heard of nothing but the exchange of the riches. 
of every quarter of the globe, and of blood ſhed 
on the ſeas in the name of commerce. He 

would have conſidered this book as the boun- 
dary of the corruption of nations deeply de- 
graded, and ready to become the prey and the 
vaſſals of the neighbouring nations. 
And we, notwithſtanding, live in the midſt 
of this corruption, and every thing goes on 


4 With activity and ſucceſs. - Money i is the com- 


mon token of all commodities, and the medium 

of all exchanges: through the commerce of 
money a nation may be deprived of all her 
natural productions, which may be removed 
from the eye that ſaw them grow, and from 
the mouth of the cultivator left to periſn with 
hunger. The taxes are not paid in kind ;—he 
who dreſſes the vine muſt ſqueeze gold out of 
the grapes of his vintage. 0 Lycurgus! 
when thy legiſlating brain reflected on all the 
modifications of the human ſpecies, didſt thou 
crver obtain a glimpſe of ſuch a diſcordance in 
political harmony ! It exiſts, and to us is not 
eren a matter of wonder. | 


pt 


or NATIONAL COURAGE. | 


IIS is the virtue to which every thing 
Fields obedience ; it is the ſureſt rampart of 


ſtates, the moſt infallible pledge of public liber- 


ty. Inſtead of expatiating on this ſubject, it 


will be better to quote an illuſtrious example 


from the Roman Hiſtory :| no circumſtance, 
perhaps, places the intrepid genius of that 
people in a ſtronger IgE than the firſt _ 
War. 

It was leſs a conteſt of eng (gays Poly- 
bius in deſcribing theſe two nations Rome and 
Carthage, ) than of animoſity : if the Cartha- 
-ginians gained not the victory, they believed 


themſelves vanquiſhed ; if the Romans were 


beaten, they ſtill made the Carthaginians trem- 


ble. Rome wiſhed to drive them out of Sicily, | 


becauſe that province was too near Italy not to 


_ raiſe apprehenſions in the ſenate leſt their ſet- 
tlements ſhould gain ſuch a footing there as 


might one day prove formidable. The Romans 
projected, therefore, the conqueſt of Sicily, and 
they effected it; but ſcarcely were they maſters 


of that iſland, when they perceived that, after 


much expence of time and blood, they had not 


My I their wk La Carthaginian fleets 
lined | 


4%, 
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for the execution of this deſign; but their 


Cady. 
lined all the coaſts of Sicily, and W as 


Romans in their conqueſts themſelves. 
There was only one expedient for Rome in 


this critical poſture of affairs; it was to eſtabliſh 
a power at ſea to preſerve what it had acquired 


on land. But the republic had then neither 


mariners, nor pilots; neither ſhip-builders, nor 


arſenels; they were without any knowledge of 


the coaſts, of the winds, and of the ſeas: aud 


even could veſſels have been purchaſed in the 


adjacent countries, Carthage, more opulent than 


Rome, would have agreed to ſo high a price, 

as to deprive the latter of this reſource. 
Chance, that unknown ſpring of the oreateſt 

events, came to the aſſiſtance of the Romans. 


A Carthaginian galley, driven thither by a 


ſtorm, was wrecked on the coaſts of Italy; 
this ſuggeſted to the Romans the idea of form- 
ing a naval force, Every thing was wanting 


penetrating genius, and their inflexible reſolu- 
tion, triumphed. - Patience and labour ſupplied 


each want,” They drew the galley to the beach, 
and examining it attentively, through the 
| quickneſs of their genius, obtained a knowledge 
of its mechaniſm. - At firſt, the unſkilfulneſs of 
their workmen formed a very clumſy imitation 
* the model; but ſuch was their promptneſe, 


3 


1 | 
activity, and zeal, that, in the ſpace of two 
months, the republic had a fleet of an hundred 
and twenty galleys, a Prodigy ere in 
hiſtorx. | 
M may well be ſuppoſed that theſe firſt _ 
ters in the ſcience of government were unex> 
perienced, and could form but very indifferent 
ſcholars. . Yet. the conſuls embarked in this 
fleet with as much. confidence as if it had been 
Carthaginian. They found the ſecret of in- 
ſpiring the troops and the crews with their cou- 
rage, or rather temerity.— And this was no dif- 
ficult matter with the Romans. ie 
One of the conſuls, ſetting out on a — 
expedition, was met by a Carthaginian general, 
who, not daring to fight or attack, deceived 
him by a mean artifice, and ſurpriſed him with 
ſeventeen galleys. Perhaps this check was ne- 
ceſſary to rouſe all the Roman valour by the | 
moſt lively and juſt reſentment. The Cartha= 
ginian general needed not his victory to treat 
with a fort of diſdain a people that had newly 
ventured on the ſea; but he forgot what cou- 
rage can effect. Shortly thereafter he deſ- 
eried the Roman fleet in a very narrow bay 
he advanced boldly to view them, and the Ro- 
mans came out with equal reſolution to fight. 
FROM did engage bim, ay what is molt ſur» 


priſing, 
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| prifing, diſperſed his fleet, and ſunk a number 


{tm I 


of his veſſels. The name of the victorious con- 
ſul, who ſo tuccefſively avenged his colleague, 
was Dullius. As Rome had no navy. before, - 
this was evidently his firſt campaign. It there- 


fore became neceſſary for him to ſtudy an art 


with which he was unacquainted. He was 
filed with apprehenſions in refleQing upon the 
inferiority of his fleet. The fear of the dangers 
to which this diſadvantage expoſed him, ſharp- 
ened his genius, and led him to ſeek the me- 
thod of rendering the conteſts equal. He in- 


vented a ſort of grapple which ſecured the veſſel 
attacked without the poffibility of its being diſ- 


entangled; and by this happy contrivance, na- 


val actions became conteſts between man and 


man on a firm footing. On the ſtrength of 


this reſource, he conceived the hope of victory; 


he advanced towards the Carthaginian fleet, 


came up with it, and made the attack. 11 


At his approach the Carthaginians _— 
Gmc ing uncommon on board his galleys ; 


was the machine intended to throw the „ 


and accelerate the boarding of the enemy. As 
it was new eto them, they could not imagine 


what it might be. Their ſuperiority of force 
diſpelled their ſurmiſes, and they advanced, de- 
termined, at all events, (ſays Polybius) to en- 


gages 
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gage. Their fleet conſiſted of an hundred * 
thirty ſail, and was manned by a people of con- 
ſummate ſkill in naval affairs. That of the 
Romans amounted only to one hundred and 
three, their crews unaccuſtomed to the ſea, and 
without nautical experience. -The boarding de- 
cided the combat; and victory was complete on 
the ſide of the Romans. The Carthaginians 
loſt fifty galleys, taken or ſunk, the ſuperb + 
galley even which had conveyed Pyrrhus from 
Greece to Italy. The Romans killed 3, ooo 
men, and took 6, ooo priſoners. The com- 3 
mander of the Carthaginian fleet owed his life _ 
to an artifice which ſaved him from the puniſh= ' 2? 
ment of the croſs, the uſual fate of the unſkil- 
ful or unproſperous Carthaginian generals. 

In the mean time Dullius gave to aſtoniſhed | 
Rome the ſpectacle of its firſt naval triumph. 
What intoxication of joy ! The ſenate judged 
the event ſo extraordinary and ſo important, 
that they tranſmitted the memory of it to poſ- 
terity, by a column, facing the ſouth, which 
was erected on this e : it exiſts at this 
day. It is conſtructed of very beautiful white 

marble, and bears an inſcription deſcribing at 
length the combat of Dullius ; as if time had 
delighted to reſpect a monument which. in- 
| ſtructs the governors of nations in the art of 
: Yor I. I reward- 
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rewarding great talents, and of inſpiring a re- 
fpect for them. 

The triumph of Dullius was . but 
in proportion as it was ſignal, it became a ſurer 
pledge of the n which the Cartha- 
ginians would ſeek to inflict. The fight of 
Ecnome, ſo well .deſcribed by Polybius, pre- 
ſented an occaſion. Details do not enter into 
our plan; we wiſh only to mark the ſpirit or 
a celebrated nation, and the great example or 
courage which it has exhibited. to the whole 
world. It will ſuffice, to give an idea of the 
two fleets, and of the two armies embarked in 
them. 8 * 

The Carthaginian fleet confiſted of more 
than 940 fail, their army of about 150,000 
men ; that of the Romans was inferior in every, 
reſpect, though not conſiderably fo. The two 
| conſuls, Marius and Regulus, commmanded the 
Romans; Hamilcar and Hanno, the Cartha- 
ginians. The action was as hot as can be ima- 
gined ; on the one fide, they were contending 
o wipe off the diſgrace of a defeat, and to ſe- 
cure the empire of the ſea; on the other, to 
preſerve the glory of a victory, and to acquire 
the ſame empire. The Romans, ſtill novices 
in naval affairs, diſplayed their wonted courage. 
It prevailed over the experience, the preſump- 
tion, 
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tion, and the cunning of the Carthaginians, 


The latter loſt the day, and near one hundred x 


of their veſſels, of which thirty were ſunk, 
The Romans had not a ſingle one' taken, and 
loſt only twenty-four. - The object of this ex- 
pedition was a deſcent upon Africa, to remove 
the war from Italy. The conſuls aQed ſuc- 
ceſsfully, and attacked the very environs of 
. Carthage: | | 

But on what depends the deſtiny of the 
oreateſt ſtates ? The weight of a ſingle man 
can turn the ſcales, and raiſe or depreſs a nation. 
Xantippe, the beſt ſkilled in Greece, both in 
the ſea and land ſervice, changed totally the 
face of affairs. Carthage invited his aſſiſtance, 


and entruſted him with the command of her 


fleets. Xantippe beat the Romans in all quar- 
ters, and took Regulus, whom he led in triumph 
to Carthage. 

The capture of the at 1 ruin off the 
Roman marine, and the flouriſhing condition of 
the Carthaginian, perſuaded that ungrateful re- 

public that it had no more occaſion for a ſtran- 
ger, who enjoyed the higheſt reſpect within its 
walls: it reſolved to diſmiſs him, and to ſend 
him back to Greece. To what lengths will 
not the meanneſs and animoſity of jealouſy 

proceed ? The Carthaginian generals thought 
| | 1 2 the 8 
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the glory, which this Greek had bile W 


himſelf, was ſo much wreſted from them. 
Xantippe, informed of the diſpoſitions of Car- 
thage, with regard to him, preſſed his depar- 
ture. He was ſent away covered with a fort of 
ignominy; and to crown all with perfidious 
-atrocity, ſcarcely had the veſſel, on board of 
Which he embarked, proceeded a few leagues 
from the ſhore, than he was caſt into the ſea, 
with the conſent, and even by the order of the 
nation which he had juſt ſaved. The Cartha- 
_ . ginians choſe rather to incur the odium of a 
deteſtable crime, than to expoſe themſelves to 
the dread of this general, either reſiding among 
them, or with their enemies. The Grecian 
commander had taught the Romans, that to 
vanquiſh them required only an experienced 
man who could foil their courage by addreſs. 
The ſea, which they preſumed to ſubdue, ſoon 
informed them, by the loſs of three hundred 
fail, that bravery is unavailing againſt tempeſts, 

as it alſo is againſt dexterity of conduct. 
All theſe diſaſters in rapid ſucceſſion befel the 
Roman republic; but, amidſt her multiplied 
misfortunes, ſhe was ſtill inflexibly determined 
to be miſtreſs of the ſea or to periſh. All her 

loſſes were in a ſhort time repaired, and Rome 
(a fact incredible were it not atteſted by Poly- 
1 bius) 
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bius) combated with equal obſtinacy proſperous 
Carthage, the ſea, and the ignorance of her 
pilots. But all theſe efforts became ineffectual ; 
the Romans loſt, - by a tempeſt. which they 
raſhly braved, and which the Carthaginians 
avoided, the two fleets they yet poſſeſſed, 5 
only ſad remnant of their navy. 

If the ſenate ſeemed then to abandon a 
empire. of the ſea, and to be ſatisfied with per- 
mitting individuals to fit out armed ſhips, it 
was not through weakneſs or diſcouragement 
on their part; but timber, men, treaſures, ms". 
thing was exhauſted. 141 55 5 

This apparent Qutnber of Henan ien 
laſted only during its total imbecillity, It re- 
quired only five years, however, for Rome to 
cure theſe deep wounds. An unanimous ardor 
for the public good prevailed ſo powerfully and 
_ ſplendidly in that republic, that its marine was 
recruited as if by magic; an admirable inſtance 
of the immenſe. ability of an united people. 
The riches of the treaſury, the credit of indi- 
viduals, induſtry, labour, genius, and conſtaney, 
were all exerted to put out to ſea a fleet of two 
hundred ſail. The experience which the Ro- 
mans had lately acquired in naval affairs, enabled 
dern with theſe new forces, to diſpute once 
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6 | | 
more the empire of the ſea with Curtlings, 
under the command of Lutacius. 


This conſul engaged the Caithapitiane? leſ 


; exhauſted; but rather diſhertodied than fatigued, 
with a conſtancy which nothing could tire out; 


he obtained over them a complete naval victory, 
and joined to the advantages obtained by land 
thoſe of the ſea, Thus did "Roth, under theſe 


circumſtances, | well merit the reparation ' "Tie 


made of all her misfortunes. | 
Carthage, humbled and diſcouraged, had not 
force to emerge from her enlamlties; : ſhe made 
a burthenſome and diſgraceful peace, by a timid 
acceptance of all the conditions which the Ro- 


man conſul was pleaſed to preſcribe. The 
Roman people propoſed additional articles, 


which the cowardice of the vanquiſhed greet 


ed likewiſe. 


Such is the delineation of the firſt punic Wir 


n It was begun when the Romans, who brought 


it to ſo glorious a concluſion by the ſuperiority 
of their naval force, had not a ſingle galley, nor 
a ſingle mariner. If they acquired in ſo little 
time unexpected ſucceſs, it was the fruit of 
virtues, the daughters of the public ſpirit which 
reigned within their republic. Never did more 
aſtoniſhing reſources in ſudden or unforſeen 
emergencies appear with greater luſtre than in 

5 ES | this 
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this war; nor can we read this portion of hiſ- 
tory. without feelin g equal ſurpriſe and admira- 

tion. Thus public ſpirit begets patriotiſm, and 
| patriotiſm inſtructs a whole nation, that it is 
better to periſh in the preſervation of its rights 
and liberty, than to live and loſe them. 


or EXPECTAN * LAWS, 


THE Sn of legiſlators have never at- 
tended to the force and influence of time, nor 


conſidered how powerful its fickle would be- 


come in the hands of an able adminiſtrator, We 
have always painted time as an aged deſtroyer ; 
but why have not we viewed its fickle as clear- 
ing away the brambles, the thorns, and the dar- 
nel, equally with the rich corn? And under this 
aſpe&, why did we not conſider it as a benefi- 
cent being? Does it not likewiſe build every 
thing, and lay the firſt ſtone of all kingdoms ?} 
I love to figure to myſelf its terrible fickle i in one 
hand, and in the other @ zrowe/, which it wields 
equally with indefatigable zeal and courage; | 
1 delight to behold it giving birth to all, ela- 
borating all, and oonductin ng all by nacb 
. . : 

14 - It 


| 6 1540 Y 
At is reſerved for time alone firſt to announce, 
andafterwards to accompliſh the reform of nations. 
What then are thoſe legiſlators who enjoin 
immediate obedience; who ſuddenly overturn 
the national habits, and think themſelves able 
to controul the genius, the uſages, and cuſtoms 


of the people, and capriciouſly bend them un. 


der the yoke of their particular will or opinion? 
They haſten the law, inſtead of preparing and 
ripening it. The great art of the legiſlator would 
be firſt to implant it in the minds of men; they 


would previouſly be accuſtomed to the projected 


changes, and would, in the end, deſire eagerly 
that ſame law, which, coming unexpectedly, 


ſtrikes terror, and reſembles a clap of thunder. 
A law, for inſtance, deſtined to change and 


renew the face of a kingdom, ſhould be pub- 


liſhed ten, fifteen, or even twenty years before 


it is put in execution; and the people, long 
moulded and trained for it, will adopt it with- 


out oppoſition or reluctance, and even with joy, 


ſince juſtice and reaſon are fitted to ſubdue all. 
This becomes ſtill more evident, in the caſe of 


a law, burthenſome but neceſſary, of a law 
which impoſes a new tax. The tax, ſeen at a 
certain diſtance, will not affright, but the law 
becomes terrible when, without preparation, it 
ane our a ms property, like the carth- 


quakes, 


(n }þ 


quakes,. which are ranked by man at the Rene 


of the ſcourges of nature. 
All legiſlators have ſtranded on the e 
law which ſhould eſtabliſh among us an equality 


of weights and meaſures. Who doubts, if the 
law had been announced for a. certain epoch, 


and ſufficient time allowed for reconciling 
the people to the inovation, that theſe legiſa- 
tors would have fully ſucceeded? The te may 


be ſaid of the deſirable law which ſhould remove 
the diſſimilitude, and conſequently deformity, of 


the legal code, a diſſimilitude which lends ſuch 


terrible weapons to chicanery, and nouriſhes, at 
vaſt expence, whole armies of bloodſuckers.— 
The legiſlator, announcing his views/and grants 
ing a long truce to prejudice, would, at length, 
unite all opinions, and ſucceed in expelling from 
the boſom of this fine kingdom, that deformity 
of contradiftory laws, Which now: prevails, and 
make of all the ſubjects but one people, and one 
family. The promulgation of this ſolemn law 
would be haſtened ; on all ſides, it would be ex- 
claimed, why have all theſe-different laws pro- 
ceeded from the ſame mouth? Had our kings 
as many different ſorts of juſtice as there are 

provinces, cantons, cities, and villages in their 

dominions? Reaſon and neceſſity ſhould bring 


about a e becauſe it ought not to be ſud- : 


den; 
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| 
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den; precipitation is equally pernicious i in uy 
| litics, as in the operations of nature. 


If the wiſeſt legiſlators bave vainly under 
ken to remedy theſe abuſes, which may be 
regarded as the moſt important of all; if they 
have met with inſurmountable difficulty in the 
execution; if they have been obliged to aban- 
don the attempt; if Monteſquieu himſelf has 
rather avoided the difficulty than ſet about re- 
ſolving it; if he has, in ſome meaſure ſanction- 
ed ſuch abuſes; the reaſon is, that theſe admi- 
niſtrators have not eſtimated the force of time, 


and the preparation of a law by delaying it, and 
thus throwing into the back ground of the pic- 
ture, what would have exhibited, in a happy 
perſpective, its proportions, and its beauty. A 


ſpace of twenty years would afford time for the 
paſſions of individuals to ferment and conſume; 
it would belong to another generation to accept 
the law, which, being expected, would ſeem 
to deſcend like a celeſtial gift. Even the death 
of the legiſlator would impreſs on it a ſort of 
majeſty; he would ſpeak. from his tomb, and 
having permitted an interval between the law 
and its execution, he would ſeem to have plan- 


ned it according to the eternal laws which go- 


vern the univerſe. All its productions grow and 
multiply with time in an inviſible manner, and 
: | in 
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in majeſtic ſilence ; great. and ſublime leſſons to 
the framers of laws which they promulgate at 
hazard, and on which they impreſs the ſtamp 
of caprice ! And is it ſurpriſing, after this, that 
they become obſolete and periſh, like thoſe fun- 
out- and half - poi ſoned excrelnen which, har- 
ing no root, fall into duſt? | 

With the aſſiſtance of time alone can great 
reforms be effected; ye generations at preſent 
on earth, ſubmit to your fate! Vour political 
happineſs will be imperfect. But ought you not 
to ſolace yourſelves with the proſpect of happier 
days to your poſterity? This poſterity will ho- 
nour your tomb, and will gratefully thank you, 
for having prepared a felicity fuited to their ge⸗ 
nius; r every people has its peculiar temper, 
which will unceaſin gly be found rinnen | 
Wee it is e attacked. 
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PpolLITICAL WRITINGS. 


THE man of talents who commits his ideas 
to paper, is aſſuredly deſerving of our reſpectful 
conſideration ; but truth is truth alone, when, 
forſaking theory, it is reduced into practice: it 
is then only, that it has-a phiſiognomy and an 
D nor to its being in this ſtate, it 
n 
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ſplendidly dazzles the imagination; but it ex- 
\ clufively belongs to experience, to produce that 
| degree of juſtneſs and aptitude,” which is to.ſet 
in motion all the particular and novel wheel- 
work. the great monarchy of fe Gate un be 
provided With. NEE EET 
I know that reflection * examication are 
extremely painful to man, who would rather 
embrace a brilliant error, than yield to a diſ- 
agreeable truth; But the ſtateſman who is 
ſenſible of the many and infinitely, protracted | 
calamities, to which an error, oftentimes invo- 
| Juntary, tends, will proceed with a wiſe tardi= 
neſs, and give action and efficiency to his plans 
with a prudent economy. He will wait until 
the deluſions, which conſtantly hover round 
a new truth, vaniſh of themſelves filently and 
infenſibly. | 

It is indeed ſufficient, that the ative germe ö 
of the imagination be depoſited; in which caſe, 
if it be ſound, its developement will not be de- 
layed. An indirect heat, applied with a view 
to haſten its maturity, would, perhaps, be more 
injurious than its entire abandonment. It is 
common to the eye to be hurt by a ſudden 
light; while a temperate day, which penetrates 
but is not offenfive to the ſight, is more analo- 
gous to the weakneſs, or the pride of man. 
n 2 . The 
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The action of genius ought to wa 
with the greater ſtrictneſs, on this account, that 
it ſometimes ſubjugates the mind in ſuch a way, 
as that we obe y! it under a perſuaſion that we 
are ſtill free. Its power is ſuch, that we fancy 
we merely follow our own conceptions, while, 
by its energetic inſpiration, we become altoge- 
ther mute inſtruments. - We have naturally a 
ſtronger tendency towards what is new and ex- 
traordinary, than towards what is juſt and mo- 
derate; and therefore, among the paſſions which 
move us to excels, it behoves us to guard againſt 
that unconquerable love of - novelty, which is 
too frequently miſtaken for the love of truth 
itſelf, 

Upon theſe conſiderations, the ſtateſman ou ght 
to make a firm and powerful reſiſtance to the 
attacks of thoſe reſtleſs ſpirits, whoſe aim it 
ſeems: to be to overturn the old foundations, 


merely to rear up capricious edifices. e muſt 


form a judgment, whether the moment is 


favourable; and while he guards againſt the 
inticement or new opinions, he muſt, at the 


ſame time, carefully appreciate them. He muſt 
not allow himſelf to put on a lofty diſdain, the 
ſure mark of inſufficiency but muſt reflect. 

weigh, and examine. To be wavering and ir- 
reſolute will be detrimental to his views, inaction 
| being 
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being the greateſt of all political erimes: and 


courſe, he muſt unceaſingly keep pace with 
them, direct them, if he is able to do ſo, and 
more eſpecially forbear to weaken their phyſical 
force. His conduct would be culpable, if, miſ- 


to attend daily to the tranſitory and fickle paſ- 
the various wills, to give a triumph to his in- 
tical body ought not for a ſingle inſtant to be 


interrupted; and temporizers of this deſcription 
are of all poiſons the moſt mortal. 
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OF BOOKS. 


Becauſe the human race requires knowledge, 
and becauſe every ſucceſsful revolution may be 
aſcribed either to letters or philoſophy. The 
pens of writers have wrought a multitude of 
uſeful reforms : by their influence ſound legiſ- 
lation ſpreads in free ſtates, and ſometimes 
dens even at the foot of thrones. 

With the weapons of ridicule, men of letters 
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to 


as events have in themſelves an unſurmountable 


taking ſluggiſhneſs for wiſdom, he ſhould ceaſe | 
fions that ariſe, and ſhould oppoſe to each other 


dolence and indeciſion. The life of the poli- 


THE world is governed by books. Why? | 


8 comPbuttes lanCtioned barbarities, and put | 


0 „ 


to o flight the ſuperſtitious phantoms that have ö 


been ſubſtituted. for the majeſty and ſanctity of 
religion. Men of letters have recalled the peo- 
ple and their kings to uſeful arts, and the noble 


ſuggeſtions of humanity. Mew of letters have 4 


awakened in the rich a taſte for rural life; they 


have fixed the public attention on pattious 


objects. 


be the intellectual enjoyment of the rich and 
door? Who would have painted the rights of 
meu in ſuch affecting colours? At one time 
they addreſs the underſtanding of the legiſlator 


in the examination of the laws, at ala in 


the exerciſe of the fine arts: the human heart 


glows with delight and exultation at ſight of 
the engaging pictures traced by their pencil. In 
the military, the clerical, and the miniſterial de- 


partments, their ideas are adopted; the ambi- 


tious purchaſe or ſteal them, and by this expe- 
dient procure dignities and riches. | 
The nation owes much to them, and lam 


confident the time will come, when it will feel 


the influence of generous writers. | 
The man who. writes, is at preſent a public 


orator, addreſſing, at once, all the people that 
inhabit the extent of Europe. The ſpeedy pub- 


cation of facts, and the reflection which ac- 
2980 - com- 


Alas! without men of letter where wed | 
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companies them, produce moral teyolutions; 
Books (within this century eſpecially) have 
changed the ideas, and . the mord 

yon of Europe. 5 
We may conſider all thinkbig teien as at 
this time forming an immenſe audience, con- 
ſtantly ready to liſten with attention to new 
ideas and diſcoveries; the influence of printing 
is unqueſtionable, ſince it has accelerated the 
progreſs of the arts and ſciences. 
Let the writer, therefore, engage profoundly 
in bis ſublime occupation, by which he makes 
ſo lively and fo durable an impreſſion on the 
minds of men; let him meditate well what he 
ought to pronounce to his auditors. Like the 
orators of antiquity, he' does not require decla- 
mation and geſture; he ſpeaks at a diſtance, 
and his voice, if agreeable to reaſon and juſtice, 
will reach poſterity. 
But it has not been my. intention to aſſert in 
this work, that the legiſlator ought to obey 
ſervilely the ideas of the Sads which inſtructs; 
I am perſuaded (as I have already ſtated) that a 
man of penetration in the cloſet, ſuddenly. 
placed at the helm of affairs, would greatly al- 
ter his ſyſtem; and would reſt it upon founda- 
tions derived rather from experience than from 
reaſonings contained in books. He would not 
5 | venture 


iv 
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venture to riſk the fortune of the ſtate on un- 
certain ideas; he would employ means more 
material and phyſical. 

I have eſtabliſhed then, I preſume, a conſtant ' 
diſtinction between the exerciſe of thought and 
the miniſterial operation of it. I have ſhown 
that the man who can only think without a&- 
ing, for want of local information muſt neceſ- 
ſarily fall into error; and that the man Who 
conſults not, who diſdains the living opinions 
which ſurround him, who turns a deaf ear to 
admonitors, is incapable of doing good to a na- 
tion, and remains below the level of his age. 

May theſe functions, therefore, be united, 
and without claſhing together. May power and 
genius embrace, and pardon mutually their pre- 
tenſions : inſtead of injuring each 'other, may 
they afford reciprocal aid. May power inſtru& 
genius in thoſe points which ought to be known, 
in order to remedy the errors that reſult merely 
from an ignorance of certain facts. Once at 
peace, theſe two active forces ought to act in 

concert, inſtead of maintaining againſt each 
| other an Tere 
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' order the well-informed man alſo contributes. 
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: | VERBAL ERRORS. | 


IN all deſcriptions of governments I can per- 


ceive nothing beſides action and reaction, elaſti- 
city, the main-ſpring which keeps the machine 
of power in motion, impulſion, and reſiſtance. 
Govern us well, ſay the people, and we will 
cheriſh and confide in the adminiſtration. If 
you make encroachments on our property, you 


put us on our guard; for political duty is en- 


tirely founded on reciprocity and mutual in- 


tereſt.” If between the part which governs, 


and that which is governed, the law of equili- 
'brium is deſtroyed, an inteſtine agitation will 
enſue, until the equilibrium ſhall be re-cſtab- | 
liſhed. 


But ſo long as there ſhall be amoiig 0 the peo · 


| ple many men of letters, nothin 2 is to be dread - 
ed from anarchy. Men having need to be go- 


verned, in which ſtate it is their beſt intereſt to 


be placed, ſeeing that each individual loves 


order and repoſe, and gives up his enjoyments 


for the moment, merely to return to them with 


greater ſecurity, it muſt follow that civilized 


men evidently do more than half the work of 


government; and to this natural tendency to 


1 


En | 
It is therefore abſurd to fancy that, without 
ſuch a particular government, a ſtate. would be 
a prey to anarchy. Amidſt the greateſt troubles - 
there ſtill ſubſiſts a certain order; and the moſt 
neceſſary laws of police, thoſe which are of the 
higheſt advantage, are never totally forgotten. 1 
On the contrary, in the midſt of danger it - 
ſelf, the vigilance of man, then more active and 
energetic than in the hour of tranquillity, is 
rekindled. Have, I ſay, no apprehenſions: 
man may decompoſe the government; but, re- 
compoſing it under ſeveral forms, he will re- 
eſtabliſh it, and it will never be deſtroyed. 
The ſcience of government is not, as politi- 
cal charlatans repreſent it, either very profound 
or very complicated. It is a natural ſcience 
beſtowed. on man, and is to be found every 
where throughout the globe. The degrce of 
civilization may be either too ſtrong or. too 
weak; and this alone can be injurious to a wiſe 
adminiſtration : but men {till live with a con- 
ſiderably large portion of tranquillity and hap- 
pineſs, notwithſtanding the political machine of 
the ſtate is by no means perfect. 
Perfection of every kind is a chimera, and 
more eſpecially amidſt thoſe phyſical and moral 
ſhocks which are inſeparable from human ſocie- 
ties, Now, even ſhould all the political laws 
3 e | undergo 
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undergo a viſible change, provided the civil 
laws, and more eſpecially thoſe of the police, 
ſhould not be ſenſibly affected by this alteration, 
the ſtate would ſubſiſt nevertheleſs, becauſe 
human ſocieties are a ſpecies of polyp! which 
live in all their parts. They are cut, and they 
regenerate, the foundation of ſociety being al- 
moſt indeſtructible, on this account, that there 
are a multitude of little peculiar laws founded 
on the nature of man, which prevent great divi- 
ſions in the ſociety, and reſiſt whatever tends to 
deſtroy thoſe various aggregations of men, on 
which ſo many different names have been be- 
ſtowed, while every thing in reality conſiſts in 
action and re- action, that is to ſay, good re- 
turned for good, and evil for evil. 

This fimple mechaniſm is ſo. viſible, that it 
is manifeſted in the final ramifications of ſo- 
ciety, while it gives life to the enſemble, of 
which it is the great and ſupreme law. 

Baniſh, therefore, thoſe vulgar terrors which 
convert into a difaſter the decompoſition of po- 
| litical laws: theſe are ſuddenly recompoſed 
when they become neceſſary, and are moſt fre- 
quently of no utility to the progreſſion of the 
enſemble. Finally, as the hive is the work of 
bees, ſo is government the work of men. In 
N troubles the laws of police acquire a 

| new 
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new vigour, becauſe they ſupply the ids of 
thoſe which are wanting; and thus does order 
prevail throughout. To violate this order is 
not to annihilate it, inſomuch that all thoſe 
terms of revolt, commotion, inſurrection, civil 
war, &c. are merely criſes to which human 
ſocieties are neceſſarily ſubject. After the 
ſhocks produced by action and reaction, impul- 
ſion and reſiſtance, they reſume the attitude 
beſt ſuited to their character, and to the e 
of happineſs they covet. 

A ſtate in which the people were ſlaves, the 
nobles ſovereigns, and the king ſole and per- 
petual magiſtrate, was called an ariſto-monar- 
chical republic, made up as it was of anarchy 
and deſpotiſm. When the people are poſitively 
in a ſtate of nullity, can there be a republican 
form ? This ſtate, when diſmembered, became 
a province in the hands of its neighbours ; and 
it is a queſtion what title to beſtow on 0 go- 
vernment which remains. 10 

England is called a monarchical republic. 
There the government needs a ſtrongly marked 
influence, 8 in the caſes of declaring war 
or making peace. What name are we to be- 
ſtow on Holland, with its perpetual hereditary 
Stadtholder, whom it cannot change, whom it 
attacks and preſerves, and who, poſſeſſing none 
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of the authority of other kings, has ſo terrible a a 
power under certain circumſtances ?. 
In certain republics we ſee every ſort of go- 
vernment alternately make its appearance, chat 
is to ſay, we vie w the ſovereignty paſs ſucceſ- 

ſively into the hands of ſeveral. 
Monarchy preſents bodies of magiſtracy, 
which ſuddenly acquire an aſcendancy, and be- 
come the ſupreme . adminiſtration ;—ſuch) in 
human ſocieties, are the flux and reflux of 
power, ſometimes wreſted from the hands of ad- 
miniſtration, and ſometimes concentrated there. 
Where are the true democracies ? No where, 
if you except the ſmall aſſemblages of men col- 
lected on the ſummit of mountains, in the little 
Swiſs cantons, and among the Pauliſts of Brazil. 
Switzerland preſents ſo great a variety of go- 
vernments, that we need words to expreſs 
them. Arbitrary bailifs diſtributing blows, and 
raiſing the fines they take care to pocket, are to 
be found cloſe to the republican forms. The 
violence of the people diſpoſes ſuch a canton to 
anarchy : there every thing is perpetually de- 
ranged, as far as regards the internal police, by 
the little city magiſtrates, who tear in pieces 
theſe ſmall governments, according to their 
prejudices,” their pride, or their cupidity. Re- 
Fa liberty is in theſe cantons often but a 
| name; 
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name; and they are rather bad republics in 
which the abuſes are not yet intolerable, than 
ſtates wiſely organiſed for the intereſt of all. 

Now, of what importance is it that theſe 
Swiſs cantons have the title of republics, if they 
are, in general, but bad republics, compared 
with what they ought to be. Here, in the 
canton of Soleure, the ſon of an artizan, or of a 
farmer, is not allowed to learn the Latin or ge- 
ometry, without the good will and pleaſure of 

the magiſtrates, who, in ſuch another city, 
make a monopoly of the ſale of bread and wine, 
and, ſupplying the taverns with the worſt li- 
quors, oblige travellers to drink theſe, and no 
others, during their ſtay, protecting the robbery. 
and rapacity of the tavern-keepers with a tyran- 

nical and unbluſhing impudence. | 
It belongs to a well conſtituted republic alone 
to hold that glorious title ; and all theſe little 
ſtates, which have fancied, and {till fancy them- 
{clves to be democratic, are, in effect, real ariſ- 
tocracies, ſince the true people of the country, 
and the greater part of the inhabitants, are ſub- 
jected to the yoke of certain citizens, a yoke 
which oppreſſes them in proportion to the in- 
equality of fortunes, and that corruption of 
manners which has found its way iato leveral 
of the Helvetic cantons. = | | 
| „ 5 
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It is not ſufficient to decorate governments 
with theſe impoſing terms: to eome at the real 
ſtate of the caſe, we muſt take a cloſe view of 

Switzerland, where we ſhall find every ſpecies 
of oppreſſion, the daily and hourly work of littls 
inſolent ariſtocrats. | 

By ſtudying with attention the political ind 
moral relations that have at various times ſubſiſt- 
ed among nations, which, while they preſerve the 
ſame name, undergo a change of manners and 

of laws, we ſhall find that political governments 
are ſometimes corrupted, on this eſpecial ac- 
count, that they have eſtimable titles. Govern- 
ments remain imperfe&, when they are not ſti- 
mulated to improvement by public cenſure : 
now there are no people in the world more jea- 
lous and tenacious on this ſcore, than the mem- 
bers of the different Swiſs ariſtocracies ; while, 
on the other hand, the democratical bourgeoiſie | 
of ſeveral of the cantons, with very confuſed 
| ideas on politics, are moſt abſurd and unreaſon- 
able, conceiving that the reſt of the univerſe 
ought to model itſelf upon old, threadbare, ſu- 
perfluous laws, which they, beſides, neither 
know how to change, nor to follow literally, 
The Engliſh have very good political laws, 
and very bad laws of police. Their capital is 
_ diſgraced by robberies and burglaries, which are 
followed 


„ | 
followed as regular profeſſions; and theſe odious 
abuſes a fanatical admiration of their liberty 
makes them fearful to ſuppreſs. This is the 
more extraordinary, ſince a well regulated po- 

| lice affords almoſt all the advantages of a good 
conſtitution, particular ſecurity being to the ma- 
jority equivalent to general foontſty.; | 

We find by hiſtory, that laws are not intro- 
duced until after a conſiderable lapſe of time 
and ſucceſſively, it invariably happening, that 
men do not, at once, attain any thing reaſon- 
able. If civil laws are not ſuddenly brought to 
any degree of perfection, this is ſtill leſs likely 
to happen with reſpect to political laws. 
When nations, originally, were wearied with 
a democratical conſtitution, they fell into an 


ariſtocracy ; and when they were diſguſted with 85 


that form of government, they ſubmitted to the 
authority of a chief, either becauſe he poſſeſſed 
eminent qualities, becauſe he had artificially ob- 
tained the ſovereign authority, or becauſe a 
monarchical government was conſidered as the 
one the leaſt imperfect. This diverſity of go- 
vernment every ſtate has experienced; and each 

of them has had different laws. 
Nou, to thoſe who are capable of reflection, 
this diverſity of laws forms governments ſubject 
to agitation * _ Thus the words mo- 
| narchy, 
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garchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, are terms 
without fignificancy, and differing from each 
other in diftionaries alone. Without any re- 
ſpect, therefore, for theſe ſcientific terms, We 
ought to judge the different conſtitutions ſolely 
by their effects. | 

The ſovereign, or the coactive power, will, 
invariably, be guided by the ſtate of national 
proſperity : this is a ſenſible and fundamental 
truth. But to obviate an abuſe of the ſovereign 
authority, it is expedient that there ſhall. be in 
the ſovereign a dread, and even a certainty of 
the loſs of his prerogatives, if unduly extended, 
and that there ſhall be a real and continued 
check oppoſed to the inclination he polſelſes to 
extend them. 

Every mixed and tempered power will hold 
the ſceptre of authority; while every covetous 
and inſatiable power will become a ſelf-· deſtroyer, 
readily accompliſhing its own fall, In the order 


of civilization, the powerful man muſt be de- 


prived of the means of abuſing his authority with 
confidence and impunity: without this Precsu- 
tion he will infallibly abuſe it. 
The government of the laws is in fri op- 
poſition to that of the ſword ; and ſo monſtru- 
ous is the union of the two, that there is in 
every Fountry: a conſtant and inevitable conten- 


tion, 
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tion, to prevent the legiſlative power from unit- 
with the executive. A body will conſtantly: 
ſpring up to prevent the monarch from being at 
once judge and party in a cauſe. When the 
equilibrium ſhall be too violently broken, it will 
re-eſtabliſh itſelf ; and, in an enlightened na- 
tion, an arbitrary will can never hold the place 
of juſtice; Such a nation will have its repre» , 
ſentatives, either in the perſon of its magiſtrates 
or of its writers: it will never be deprived. of 
an organ of ſome kind, to give a real force to 
its demands and remonſtrances. . | 

By reducing every. thing to. clear principles, 
it will be found, that the genius and ſpirit of 
governments are pretty nearly the ſame over the 
whole ſurface of the globe. | 

Ihe original authority of the nation is incon- 
teſtible, but it is loſt and becomes a nullity in 
fact. The people are, in ſome meaſure, bound 
towards thoſe to whom they have delegated the 
exerciſe of the ſupreme power ; and if the na- 


tion has a right to withdraw the authority ſo 


delegated, the employment of that right is diffi- 
cult, and at the ſame time ſo rare, that hiſtory, 
in this caſe, ſupplics us with but very few ex- 
amples. The people, therefore, cannot, with» 
out danger, violently tear aſunder the ſocial 
compact, becauſe, when the reparation is not 

17 
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ſperdy, a diſſolution of the Nate enſues ; and in 
theſe great political revolutions, it is the higheſt 
of all misfortunes, not to have in view the at- 

tainment of a great intereſt; ſuch as is calculat- 
ed. to recompenſe the nation for the e ib» 
which it fubjects itſelf. 
In all human governments the powers oe 


. to balance each other. If one of them pre- 


dominates over the reſt, the change becomes 
manifeſt; and hence it happens, that thę fer- 


mentation announces the urgency, and the ur- 


gency calls for the remedy: thus onen the 
government to be ſeen in a true and preciſe 


3 point of view. The ſpirit and genius of the 


political conſtitutions which have prevailed in 

the world, are not in the words, but in the 

things: by their effects, therefore, ought 1 we to 
judge them, . 
Venice preſents a gorernmönt eſtabliſhed on 
ancient foundations; and theſe baſes appear in- 
capable of being ſhaken, on account of the in- 
heritance of ſuch a conſtitution as ſeems to per- 


EE, petuate their duration and maintain their ſeite. 


When you ſee an old government deviate a little 
from its integrity and priſtine purity, it is be- 
cauſe it poſſeſſes in all its parts a great adheſive 
power. All the governments of Europe having, 
| in a uy or leſs degree, Toft their primitive 
| . 
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Kbenty; they are authorized to recover it * mo- 
derate ſtruggles, * by eres g eg to dan 5 
different caſe. 5 
The beſt clin is thai which hens 
the wicked to be good, and the licentious to 
keep within bounds 3 which provides, that all 
ſhall be within reach of the law; and that no 
arbitrary authority ſhall be permitted: by theſe - 
conditions, a well-ordered ſociety is conſtituted, 
whatever name it may bear. In all caſes, when- 
ever the authority is guided by tov: ſtrong: 4 
hand, its deſtruction is reſolved upon; and 
when, byafinal analyſis, war is todetermine ever 
thing, and arms reſorted to, to decide a great 
national diſpute, every ſupportable government 
will be ſupported; while the yoke, which can be 
neo longer borne, will draw the . wor 
from its ſcabbarl. 
The model of the n ich ap- 
proximates the neareſt to perfection, ſhould bo 
ſeparated from what is chimerical. The ſhock 
of the integrant parts of political ſociety muſt 
de calculated by the human paſſions, the flux 
and reflux of authority and power being inevit- 
able among beings, ſome of whom command 
while others obey. The contention they main- 
tain is neceſſary, until the two oppoſite powers 
e er TIO nearly equal, and find their level 


3 


9 on the pot of the n. 1 . becomes 
' the legiſlator to reject iuſignificant terms, and 
to proſecute his labours on exiſting and poſitive 
baſes. In certain ſtates, Jam at a loſs to find 
ont the ſovereign: The ſupreme. power paſſes 
alternately into the hands of the prieſthood, the 
magiſtracy, the diplomatic body, the ſoldiery, 
or of ſuch: or ſuch a miniſter, at the head of his 
official department. Theſe may be termed: dif- 
fuſed ſovereignties, in which the powers, as is 
very eſſential, balance each other. Without 
this ſalutary ſhock, and theſe uſeful counter- 
poiſes, a part of the ſociety would invade. the 


rights of the other part. In what. is ſtiled 


monarchy, is it not certain, that the laws are 
5 conſtitutionally ſuperior to the tranſitory will of 
the ſovereign. 2. The.intermediate bodies, when 


— they poſſeſs a certain degree of force, are the 


repreſentatives of the nation. Are they too 
weak? They call on the whole nation to ſuc- 


our liberty. The more ſimple ſtates are, the 


more are they dangerous, becauſe they then 
= eme e Governments muſt geceſſa- 
rily be complicated; and in the midſt of the 
oppoſitions Which e de We finds 
its ſure ramparts. 
In the ſequel, a can o be more fatal a 
to ROT. . dene into their laſt en- 


| trenchment ; - 
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enclünsht b. this i is inviting the unjuſt ine of 8 
force. We muſt throw a veil over the efficierit - 
-foub of 2 government; for this ſoul may be 


found every where. That Which gives a play 


to great human ſocieties, hinges" on certain 
phantoms we. ought to reſpect. The balande 


and. Wheel- work of a machine are intimately 
connected, inſomuch, that we muſt not ſay the 
power lies in the wheel-work, the power lies 


in the balance, for it reſides in the enſemble. - 
Great human ſocieties have a thouſand modes 


of exiſting; and the action which governs _ 


is ; concealed 1 in their tmalleſt Parts. | : 


5 .. —— 
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. EXTREME Laws. 97 


| EXTREME laws ſometimes FRY Thin. . 
was certainly a great degree of harſhneſs in that 
particular law of Romulus which granted to bee 
Huſband the right of life and death, as well over 

the adulterous wife, as over the wife addicted 
to drunkenneſs, © There was an extreme rigour 
alſo in the law which gave to the father an ab- 
ſolute dominion over the life- of his children. 
By the firſt of theſe two barbarous laws the 
women were, however, cured of their incon - 
tinence and * the FOE the v vioes heretofore 
9 | ſo 
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will be the moſt adroit monarch who ſhall al- 
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ſo frequent among youths ceaſed to manifeſt 


themſelves: old age was no longer expoſed to 
indecent railleries; and the man whom expe- 
rience had inſtructed was liſtened to. So true 
it is, that ſuch and ſuch laws are calculated for 
ſuch a nation; - and that the legiſlator is the 
man of the moment. But let me haſten to 


break off this chapter abruptly, as the ſenſible 


man flies, when, approaching a public place, he 
ſuddenly perceives the executioners and ſatel- 
| lites of juſtice in the act of offering up a buen : 
e to e pr or the 8 N Ml 
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| SATYRICAL WRITINGS. 3 


IN a maneicilibal government Latyrical wri- 
tings are prohibited; but, as Monteſquieu ob- 
ſerves: they are rather conſidered as requiring 
the nterference of the police than as criminal. 
Tbey are calculated to amuſe @' malice prevalent 
among all ranks ; to conſole the diſcontented z 10 
. diminiſh the jealouſy againſt placemen; to _— 


an the people a patient endurance of ſuffering; and 


to make them-laugh at their ſufferings. + 
It would be vain to add any thing to this 
ee from which we may infer, that he 


low 


| ( 1s. 3 WM 
hogs is national diſcontents to concentrate 85 
themſelves in pamphlets. Thus will he be 
fore warned in time, aud will haxe potbing to 
dread from the efferveſcence of men's minds; 
for the turbulent ſpirits will, of their own acre 
cord, betray themſelves. e bann 
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How great is er of the prince who 
can bear to be adviſed : nibil obliuiſceris ſb. Sir 
jurias. This is allo a mods of conduct tohich” 
the celebrated man of letters reſorts. Rey 


injury which is contemned is ine vitably files 


and every book dictated by paſſion, and a deſire 
to do miſchief, is ſoon forgotten, while its aw- 
thor ; is overwhelmed by the public contempt::! 
| Mediocrity, nullity, and turpitude, are:caleu- 
hated to unite and embrace each other : at the 
view of the ſmalleſt pamphlet they'tremble. _ 
But the ſovereign who knows his own beſtit> = 
tereſt, will never be prevailed on to put re- 
ſtraints on the preſs. The writers themſelves | 
muſt be made reſponſible, not for their errors, | 
but their. motives ; and nothing is ſo caſy 'as:to 


diſcover in 2 at which it has N ; 


been dictated. 
The prefs is a rand county open for tbe 
diſperſion through the world of profitablelittel- © 
ligences and-neceflaty truths. - The terror and 
r with which the art of printing in- 
Wh 3 L 5 ſpires 


: Ave little men; are to me, [muſt confeſs it, 4 
ws of infinite ſatisfaction- i 


. non, when "his-courtiers complained to him 

of the author of / Ne des Her napbrodites: : (the 
Iſland of Hermaphrodites) a yon imagine that 1 
5 . a man LE way ee has vold you 
5 truth? 1 Wi; | 

| AR e are zibb thoſe libels Which can 
neither wound nor outrage virtue. The public 
eſteem is not more due to the diſtribution of 


0: certain others. A une N or a little 
8 W obtains its aim. 
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Ventre ſaint - gris, exclaimed Henry, Iv... * 


pamphlets, than are ſcorn-and contempt 


In reality the liberty of FR "ſes 1s: indulge 
. to combat it merely ſerves to make its 


78 range the. more extenſive. The confidant of 
che man of worth, the trumpet. of genius, the 
revenger of nations, and the officious inſtructor 
of placemen, the preſs has its abuſes, but is not 
the leſs calculated eee to renew nA e 
| el the human race. e eee e 
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o RELIGIOUS LEGISLATION. INE” 
"THE: ſhirt of religious legiſlation, when, it 


; Cn wander into uſeleſs. or confuſed dog- 
2 n nd we mind, and exalts.the e 


£9 * . , 2 4 , +0 . tion. 
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ion. Man has at all times found n 
in the proſpect of future happineſs; Great le- 
giſlators have anxiouſly guarded againſt burying - 
man totally. i in the ſilence and inaction of the 
6 tomb. What could they have offered in re- 
| compenſe to the generous; patriot; or the un- 
daunted warrior, who devoted himſelf to his 
country? They errated the Elyſian fields, 
where man, overwhelmed by the miferies. * | 
this life, is to enjoy eternal repoſe.  — _ * 
The legiſlators of all ages have regarded. this 8 
| hope as the ſureſt remedy to deſpair, and as the = 
moſt ſalutary that the wretched can embrace, 
to extricate themſelves FR 155 A of ca- 
lamities. 
| ©. This idea will ever — Sine nd lime. ; It 
is lamentable that, in the ſequel, it ſhould often 
have obliged men to ſacrifice the moſt innocent 
_ pleaſures of this life to the hope, or the dread, 
of a future ſtate. Ought this kind, this ſooth “ 
ing, this charitable idea to have 3 
into a harſh, partial, and tyrannical dogma? 
Hatred graſped this great idea to extend its | 
horrible enjoyments. Prieſtly rancour opened 5 
at will the gates of hell, and ſhut the region of 
bliſs. The reign of the miniſters of religion 
x became more terrible and more pitileſs than that 


—— 
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| Hieiſ it fabmiſſion, rather” than the Spit er | 
"5 8 To have a chin o their charity, it 
behoved their followers to ft ubtnit to their or- 
ders; to live without apprehenſi on from them, 
i it Was neceſſary to acknowledge them infallible, 
Tube eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, in its inflexible 
ern removed all that could lead to reflec- 
tion; and the ſmades of ignorance were the 
ſacred groves where it choſe! to erect ts lane. | 
Ee EI * 62th CITES 
-A fingle pontifr i in - | Bay Nee: Fele 
againſt the monarch, or divide his authority. 
The government of the ancient Jews, When 
they abandoned theocracy for royalty, preſented 
the political inconvenience of having ſet the 
priefiboos above the controul of hy: fupreme 5 
| 1 | rn 
If this eulbilktstlon were to be Güde ton 
| man of integrity and virtue, who ſhould" be 
= merely the organ of Juſtice, the office would 
become ſublime. But it is of conſequetice, that | 
the regulation of the church ſhould be ſubject 
td o the authority of government, becauſe nothing | 
| is eaſier, and, at the ſame time, more dangerous, | 
than that the facerdptal order ſhould abuſs its 
credit: as it ſeizes on the minds of the vulgar, 
it can n hurry 18180 and that OR. inte . 
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The modern Perſians have two heads of: the Oe 
: fenden order; and by thig ingenious addreſs, 
ogy have avoided the fingle pontifical power. | © + 
It is with regret we behold in France ſuch a 
ene archbiſhops, biſhops, abbes, priors 
canons, and all thoſe dignitaries of the chapters - 3 
who have no- direct relation with the citizens. ö 
The rectors alone, the moſt reſpectable part of 
the ſacerdotal order, have a communication with 
the people, and in that og e to * 
civil magiſtrate. ; 
All the monaſtic Wan at 3 * 
| tach the individuals from the ſtate, to link all 
' their faculties to theſe ſecondary bodies. The 
reaſon is, that the monks, at their origin, lived 
in deſerts by the labour of their own hands, and 
conſequently were not neceſlarily conneted” 
with the commonwealth, They are now idle, 
and live in the -midſt of cities, but have Mill 
preſerved the ſpirit of the ancient monks. 471. TP 
But we muſt not forget that the great mo- 
ee ſerved as rallying points to the huſ- 
bandmen during our ancient commotions, and 
that collected bodies of Benedictines and Bert. 
nardines retained the people, haraſſed by con - 
tinual revolutions, and ready to emigrate, that 
they retained them, I fay, about their religious 
e ſa as to cheriſh. La which, © 
A wenn 
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Aden them, would have been baniſhed; und 
to maintain the national ey a expiring N 
bordering; eee ole de; 
| * Thoſe who love 9 reflect, TROTY 5 
| without the opulent monks theſe would have 
been extin&; that their monaſteries have af. 
forded an afylum to the ancient manuſcripts, 
and- that their fine poſſeſſions, now the ſubject 
of ceuſure and envy, are the price of their a- 
- bours. It would be deſirable, however, that 
theſe monks ſhould be more connected with the 
8 People, and ſhould thus wean LY won 
| in ee e e 


or ANCIENT juarenoDENCE: 
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- NATIONS, half barbarians, have e 
R eee before a juriſprudence, to the nature 
of which they were ſtrangers, becauſe they 
could handle the ſword and not the pen, and 
wanted ſufficient knowledge to digeſt a new 

code. Theſe people ſeized upon the Roman 
laws as they did upon their edifices ; upon theſe 
khey reſted, and what was wiſdom, grandeur, 
and foreſight in a great empire, became abſur- 
ö , contradiction, obſcurity, and diſpute among 


6 61. OY 
abe hordes, ſtill conſiderably removed 
from civilization. Iz 
As ignorance needs to be-inftraged,. all that 
was adopted from the Roman laws appeared ad- 5 
mirable. This plunder. excuſed all particular 
ſtudy; but it ſoon became the ſource of the 
darkeſt diſputes, The civilians carried their 
extravagance into the mutilated treaſure; and 
it would have been better, that theſe barbarians. 
had been without laws, than that they ſhould 
ſteal them from ſo majeſtic a code, to apply 
them to their rudeneſs and ferocious i Ignorance... 
When theſe people had pilfered the Roman 
| arena, they were incapable of ns 
and framing completely a ſingle law; they were 
then at the /mercy of the civilians, who com - 
piled for them a multitude of propoſitions, more 
or leſs obſcure, but for By W were pad 
in want of better. n 6 
Theſe nations ſou ght ſhelter in 4 — | 
_ as in times of calamity a promiſdnous con- 
. courſe eſcapes.to a deſerted feqpple. ,;" The altas 
are ſoon employed for othe er purgoles.:, 
But are we excufable in r gen eyes? Shall 
| we ſtand unconvicted in the ſight of poſterity Ei: 
In an enlightened age, when all the arts inge : 
niouſly cultivated approach towards perfection. 
wel crawl in the contentious OP. — 
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jurilprudence. We have adopted all the com 
| plicated theſes; all the ravings of jutiſts, all the 

5 extravagances of eivilians. This ſhapeleſs and 
gloomy code, Where bitterneſs of diſpute ſprings 


Vs uß at every ſtep, we have attempted to unravel, 


inſtead of ſolemnly committing it to the flames, 
atid creating a new code, a code applicable to 
our wants, ſuited a our OY and Ar of to 
| our character. 2 RM I 
To what berate, our kitowledge' What 
do we make of all thoſe books where philoſophy = 
and morality join hand in hand? What; advan: - 
tage does the world derive from the labouts of 
a philoſophic age? Have we not learned to 
break the chain which bound vs to thoſe old 
laws whoſe load oppreſſed us? And have we 
had the weakneſs to ſearch among that multi- 
tude of volumes, which ought to be condemned 
to eternal oblivion, for deciſions that muſt” in- 
| . Ryence our civil exiſtence, notwithſtanding the 
5 difference of places and of circumſtances, not- 
| _ withſtanding a new religion, new manners, and 
a2 political conſtitution which bears no relation 
5 to the conſtitutions of antiquity? Have not 
lie French monarchs, (I include all the legiſla- 


ttors) in publiſhing a library of edids, given bo- 


3 Drag a ds are- _ luminous parts 


"Hides to their people a national code.. 


| ug: 


. comm 4. attention, in the) Roman. lime, 
Writtenreaſon-can be. ſmi 


-riſprudence, ſo hortibly complicated, and tg 


eaſt a pure and Ready light on all the fondas 
mental points of political and civil right? Theſg 
and following the natural 
progreſs of things, the Whole would ſoon .be 
elucidated. Then would veneration. exalt the 
legiſlator who ſhould. preſent that noble bene- 
faction to the nation, which feels the want of 
it, and calls for it by the unanimous cry of all 
Us poi and ee ata „ 


are Few 1 HM; number, 


CRIMINAL LAWS. Ss 
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ON coming to. the chapter of cri 


los the-moſt,, courageous philoſopher, . or . 


one gifted with the greateſt ſhare of ſenſibility, 


s loſs vb s * ae er | 


hand. 


— 
3 5 1 > 


differecit temperaments, and the workings of the 


* 


ted from one tris 
bunal to another; but is it not time to conſidet 5. 


the defects in the laws, to ſimplify our civil ju- 


4 b 8 


It eee e ia the ; * 


| paſſions, to keep within the limits of ſtriet juſ- 50 
ae Wee warfen ar8. tome. 
wi 8 | deterred, 


5 84 9. 5 
terre: by puniſhment. alone e: phyſical ay, ; 
for which We pr not Dre uns ; 
; moral durity. ELD Pa: Gene 
Here, the welt wider ninded man Wider | 
bis friend in a fit of anger, and calls aloud for 
death. There; the Lyons monſter laugbs on the 
heel, mimicking the wreathings and contor- 
ſions of the man, into whoſe mouth, When 
fleeping, he had, . 125 wy of own your - | 
. melted lead. '97 ; 
The quality of the blood, 15 the ſolidity: as 
the muſeles, conſtitute beings very different 
from their fellow /- mortals. Among the cri- 
minals may be recognized, tigers and bearz 
with the human countenance. With them 
moral inſenſibility proceeds to a ſtate. abſolutely 0 
hardened; while their frozen imagination has 
never identified to them the ſenfible victim 
againſt whom they have aimed the blow. 

To annul our laws of blood would,” perhaps, 
only require the example of a villain endued 
with a temperament fimilar to that of the ſavage 
nations of Canada. A priſoner of war, tied to 
the ſtake, and ſlowly conſumed during twenty 
or thirty hours, ſmiles in the midſt of his pangs, 
and bids defiance to his executioners. Now, a 
criminal who ſhould among us afford a ſpectacle 


N would —— the judges and — 
and 
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ane ( is ) 
and: anda ae en do all the books 6f . 
e the inſufficiency of puniſhments. © 
Does not education beſtow on wer dela 4 
eee ? That education in which almoſt all! 
thoſe are deficient, on whoſe heads the ſword Sy 
of juſtice ſtrikes! The terrible inſtant when © 
they became criminal, we ought to receive as 4 
leſſon; ſince, perhaps, under ſimilar cirtum - 
ſtances, we ſhould have been as much to blame * 
as theſe 'wretches, provided the education we” 
have either received at the hands of others, or 
procured for ourſelves, had not reſtrained ot 
prevented the . ad of « our doen | 
5 conſtitution. 1 bes * 
Moäocſt certainly, the magie ag to con- 
a himſelf with humanity towards the cri- 


minal. 80 far as regards the former, who ſits 


as judge, the compact has not been broken by 
the latter, in whoſe place, be he who he may, . | 
he ought to ſuppoſe himſelf, ſince he is a man, 
and his fellow-creature, | He ſhould, therefore, 
hold in abhorence the bar of 1 iron, the pincers, 
the red-hot infiruments of torture, and all thoſe 
other infamous contrivances by which human 
nature is outraged: juſtice is puniſhment, not 
vengeance, and death ſuffices to rid JR 1 25 
=” criminally perverſe. 


"wy tn Os framing their ben. 
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55 ment, never loſt ght of humanity, hold out to 
all other nations, wiſe and benevolent laws, 
which they ought without any delay to imitate. 


Never yet has a painter undertaken to repre». 


| 1 what would form a moſt horrid picture in- 
| deed! Juſtice with her wheels, her gallow ſes, 


1 reprefented with a bandage, a ſword, and a 
pair of ſcales: this image, which is juſt and 
majeſtic, can be depicted; but the former one 
makes us ſhudder. And What is it that foils the 
pencil? A ſecret intimation, that the image is 
contrary to nature, and auh never be ae 
exerciſed. 
We know why: Themis is depifted with, 2 
| wad ge and a ſword : but wherefore the ſcales 
+ when a robber is to be tried? What ſum is put 
into the ſcale oppoſite to that in which the rob- 


ber is weighed } A contemptible ſum of money, 


of droſs: is there any equality in this? The mur- 
derer may be weighed againſt the corpſe of him 
whom he has "x and, to the end that the 
balance may poize, his life muſt be forfeited : it 
is then that the ſword, which, in civil alin... 
ſerves to cut the gordian - knot of chicanery, is 
employed by Themis to ſever a life inimical ta 
* 
-Thgangs Moos Mower, hace, Ser- 
3 | yan, 


and her Jadles filled with melted lead. Themis 


- 


C 
van, Dopaty, and 'Cretelle, have flatteted un 
with the hope of a humane and regular legifla< 


tion, ſo fat as regards the important object of : 


common preſervation. They have rejected thoſe 
laws of blood, thoſe procefſes invented by tigers, 


Whoſe: maxim it ſeemed to be, that no im 
cence could dwell in the beit of him we 

cont had overtaken, © 90 00 nt 
Thanks to theſe Allele, it has been e 


nized that thoſe whom the laws have tü gol 
vern are feuſible beings, and that man (for fuch 
was his earlieſt duty) is obliged to be tender of 


che le of his fenlbwicrcäture :“ erimes may be 


r without the deſtruction of the guilty.” 


On their fide; the Eugliſh Have, at once, afi 
forded us the fublimeſt maxims, and tlie fineſt 
eximples of juſtice and Humanity. Can * be 


credited? The penal legiſlation of England has 
not been the work of the intelligences and yl 
tems of that thinking nation, but the effect of pb 
| Ittical circuttiftinces.” There criminal juſtice has 
been connected with the republican conſtitution: 


and there liberty: is ſtrictly interwoven with a 


4 compages of laws, from which it cannot be ſe⸗ 
vered. It would, however, be ineffectual to 
propoſe this admirable inſtitution to other go- 


vernments, whoſe criminal code, grafted, as it 
Mr on their fundamental laws; can never be ef- 
| | Bt * | 
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| {nally Te The di * Free enor 


mous; and in ſuch a caſe, the judge would in. 5 


ſtantly ſupply. the place of the: er cM; in 


ahſolving or puniſhing. N 


Sovernments which wind the; covublices Y 
3 are ata loſs how to unite ſociety with in- 


dependance, force with happineſs, ſeourity with 


e liberty, and the paſſions of each with the rights 
- 'of all. For want of being juſtly Proportiqned | 
to the political laws, the criminal laws become 
2 manners of a na - 
tion; andthe ſword of the law: is then . 


preciſely the contraſt of the 


on thoſe ferocious or maddened men alone, who 


— oblige the tribunals and the judges to deliver 
tdtdem oyer to the enen, to e to me 


according to forms. 


Y | 5 In the;legiſation, pr RE ba ei N21 76 


ing prineiples, every; thing repoſes on a ore 
bafis; while, the nation that wants. theſe princir 


ples, arbitrarily immolates the innocent and the 


5 which terrify and pal the heart 0 the uma- 
| T5 : gination. LE Ne ag] ii 
BO. it * been ben, that every thing. is derived | 


* # 
7 A * rr 
* 


* 


guilty, covering its errors by /puniſhing alike 
the robber and the aſſaſſin, the aſſaſſin and the 
5 parricide. Ignorant how to proportion penal- 
ties, it fancies that it has ſatisfied juſtice, by a 
public diſplay of thoſe ſanguinary executions, - 


| 


N SY 3 
from the earlieſt political. laws. In ſtates go - 
verned by too abſolute. a Monarch, it is impoſſi- 


ble to have that criminal juriſprudence which 1 85 
does honour to republican ſtates. The ſcan- 


dalous aggregations of inhuman lawyers ſpring 
up at the moment when victories intoxicate 2 a 
nation abandoned to the fanaticiſm of conqueſts. 
Thus, notwithſtanding the ſplendour of ſuch 
A a parked reign, forms reſpecting which the 


writers of the day were ſilent, and Which were . 


1 dictated by the hatred of the human race, iſſued 
from the pens of weak or barbarous juriſconſults, 
and have been preſerved, by a poliſhed nation for 
upwards of a century, to the prejudice of its | 
own cuſtoms and its intelligencees.. 
The nature and deſpotiſin of at pro- 
cedures, and the mad regulations which mili- 
tate againſt the common ſecurity, evidently ariſe - 
from the firſt violence done to man by the poli- 
tical conſtitution. The code moſt ſuſoeptihle 
of perfection, the ſineſt monument which wiſ- 
dom has hitherto erected to humanity and li- 
bert y, is to m. is Mad n Hes 5 
| truly free, - i 6 437 
Our manners hw prevailed over tha andes 
| rigours of our laws. Thanks to the knowledge 
which has burſt forth from one end of Europe 


to the other, we are become more paring of © 
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4 e 
by thi blood of men, which, ünce error has * 
ſeparated from criminality, no longer flows on 


account of the ſlighteſt delinquencies. Could 


b be legiſlator be again brought to life, he-would | 


abrogate ſuch of his laws as merely tend to 


HhBuaraſs the human ſpecies, and which inſenſibly 
efface the code of nations. A ſuperſtitious W 


ſpect which ſhould undertake to ſanction i in our 


time, all that legiſlators have, at different pe- 


riods, invented to reſtrain or to terriſy man, | 


either as his imagination may be timid or fero- | 

”,” ous, would totally deprive him of an aſylum, 

and every point of his exiſtence would be wakes. 
from him in the name of the law, 


Why employ a ſanguinary yoke? It is uſeleſs. 


> __ the animal is tame and tractable. Re- 
ſtraints like theſe, once neceſſary, become hor- 


rible chains when all diforder has ceaſed.” Bar- | 
-riers haſtily formed and deſtined to confine the 


. "multitude within the ſpot of retidezvous;/ are bro- 


ken down when no longer needed: if they were 
to be allowed to ſtand after the aſſemblages have 
been diſperſed, every road would be filled with 


obſtacles, nd at r ſtep the hogs, _ 
'be impeded. . 


Certain ofiiet 1 legidatdis, almoſt reſtantly her 
nating a law, more eſpecially one of tlie 
penal code, have been known to diſplay a kind 


* 


* 


R 5 | 
of joy at its violation. They ſcemed impatient 
for the moment to make a conſpicupus example 
= to triumph in the very act of the delinquen- 
- How truly atrocious is ſuch a conduct! 
17 the framing of the law demands a ficred . 
Ae a+ virtuous ſeverity, its execution, on 
the other Hand, Re MN Rs even a | 
Kind of ſenſibility. 0 4 E236 3 | 
Why does the death 6 a 1 man, con- 
n by a judicial ſentence, intereſt and affect 
us to ſuch a degree, as to give wp nd; 4 
tion, While we behold, with Jang-froid, the . 
laughter of thouſands of innocent men in the . 
field of battle? It is not the idea of the inno- 
cence of the condemned individual that moves 
us: it is the ſenſation of our independence whick PE” 
recoils at the power of certain individuals, who, © | 
ſeated at their eaſe, pronounce. on the. life 5 
death of their fellow eden 1 — 5 
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CAN Shark in any hiſtory be 8 two e 
* ſimilar to thoſe of Charles V in „% 
which ſentenced to death all the Ip pvteſtants- i in 5 8 8 A 
the Netherlands, even though they ſhould en- "3 
| brace: the rites of the church of Rome 3. with I 4 
Vol. I. VCC this 
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Aber mitigation in favour of the langer that they ; 
| ſhould not be burned alive, but the men behead- 


ed, and the women interred ſtill living ? No, 


theſe monſtruous edicts are unique : they could 
be promulgated once only; and the reſiſtaner in 
the Netherlands was. Proportioned to all the vio- 


lence and atrocity of ſuch a tyranny. Humani- 
ty can be rarely expoſed to ſuch outrages, to 
contrive which has required all the fury of an 
_ enraged fanaticiſm ;. the people:accordirigly,: by 
a ſudden and natural impulſe, have at all periods 
of hiſtory. oppoſed a terrible force to ſuch on- 
ſters of deſpotiſm, have rendered them, of all 
ſovereigus, the moſt wretched, and have over» 
— chat eee, ery MER Bear 


of pic ORDER. . 


LEGISLATION is the moſt eſſential part of 
n When we conſider the unbounded au- 
ee of the Roman cenſors, the- executive 
power of fathers over their childrem and of maſ- 


ters over their Haves, together With the eſta · 


bliſhment of 2 particular tribunals ſuperintend 


the conduct of the women, who Mved in à ſtate 


of continual N rag we reflect we | 
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"thalllitiers knew neither ſubſtitutions nor gel 
and that they were without commerce, W . 
readily perceive how laborious our modern juriſ. 
— prudence cmuſt be when compared with theirs, = 

and how / much our legiſlators muſt 3 Bo. 
he engaged, and our magiſtrates embarraſſed... 

We have our diſtinctions of goods 8 
e prgfeclivenx, adventive f,; dotal, extra- 
dotal, amd paraphernal ; inſomuch that theſe 
numerous complicated rights make a delinquen - 
ey of what is not ſo naturally. Hence ſo many liti- 
gious diſputes, and obſcure juriſprudence, laws 
without. number, and Jaws without rationality. 
In this point of view does the multiplicity of edits. 
become injurious to a ſtate. , The preſident, Mon= © 
teſquieu, has vainly aſſerted, that all theſe little 
laws are a fence to property: they evidently _ ©. 
haraſs the proprietor, whom they expoſe to end- 
leſs law ſuits, . treacherouſly entered upon 
againſt him. Defence in theſe caſes is both/ | 
haraſſing and ruinous; and I conceive that ju - 
riſprudence may exiſt, without ſo many nulli- 
ties of rights of :exc/uffon, without ſo great a dis 
verity of juriſdictions, without the right of res 
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Goods inherited by the wife during ber marriage. 
+ Goods at the diſpoal ofthe wife | : 
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| dentin, and without 1 contrats ol an 


In an age 6 Sigel as. ours, „ we 


to regard a coriplets code of civil laws, as an 
enterpize beyond the powers of man, and out 
of the reach of the ſublimeſt talents?" Nothing | 
more would be required, than to ſimplify theſe 
lasvs, to eſtabliſh regulations for their preciſe 
interpretation, to place at the head of this new 
code the leading maxims of juriſprudenee, and 
to baniſh, as far as it may be poffible, the for- 


malities and procedures ens are as eee 


| as they are unneceſſary. 


To fulfil this aim, preci gte on would: ho: as 
0 neceſſary quality. When the law is feat 


and diſtinet, it inſpires à higher degree of re · 
ſpect. With a ſimple and natural ſtile, diſen- 


gaged from the obſolete words no longer intel - 


_ * bgible, ſuch a code might be formed as would 
72 ſpeak to every citizen, and the deſire to o_ 
5 which. would no longer be manifeſted. - 


Judicial order being the firſt beneficial objet | 


4 legiſlation, the inyariable eſtabliſhment of 


tribunals is infinitely important: by determin- 
ing the juriſdictions of each tribunal, it would 
e the N of che NE. of obi. 
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Rand XIV: had'a re made of all the 


| 1 from the reign of Clovis down to his own 
time. Unfortunately, the minds of men were 


_ * then not ſufficiently enlightened ; the good and - 


the bad laws were compiled together, and ab- 


ſurdity Was ſeen at the fide of n while 
cruelty accompanied juſtice. 


It was the intention of Charles IX. t to BSA 


the tribunals and abridge the proceſſes. By this 


highly benevolent meaſure he might have wiped” 


away, yes, J repeat it, he might have wiped 
away the bloody ſtain of St. Bartholomew: it 
Was the 8255 2 RS Io: bad to offer to his 
country. > 


F is * 8 as in France, 15 


| MARRIAGE, 7 
THE » woman is a gainer. by this FIT + ; 


| but the duties exacted of her are likewiſe more 


rigorous than thoſe required of the man. Her 


There * no n PE; in which a reform of =: 


f 


3 phyſical wants are conſiderable, and her moral | 


wants {till more urgent. The weakneſs of wo- 
men renders ſociety endearing and profitable to 


them, The woman becomes, by this contract, 
PRE * of the man : ſhe eſcapes that ſer⸗ 
= „ M ED. 
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| vitiads- WITTY her ſolitary beauty t 95 


hate reduced her; ſhe diſpels the langvor and 

ohagrin which prey on a mind unemployed. 
+ inſiſt, therefore, that the women gain the 

malt in ſigning the marriage contract: theß 


ought to repay this advantage by ſubmiſſion; 
tenderneſs, and mildneſs. The principle of 
ſociety reſides in the conjugal union. If the 
family be diſordered by the diſobedience. or re- 
bellion of the wife, we loſe, at once, the means 

of rendering out country happy for how. can 


we reconcile diſcord in families and pr 2 


in the nation? The eſtabliſhment wy 


order will promote and ſtrengthen the 8 


of the ſociety at large. The conſtitution of the 


ſtate appears to be inſeparably connected with 
that of private families. The looſeneſs of do- 


meſtic manners evinces, eee ms, de · 


5 cline of public virtue. Fe 


What were the rights of men among 55 


| Remans How were they confiſtent with the 
domeſtic deſpotiſm which had the diſpoſal of the 


lives of the children and ſlaves, and with; the ty- 
ranny of the creditors Who oppreſſed their 
debtors ? Who can perſuade himſelf that the 


Roman laws were any other than a maſs of bar- 
barous inſtitutions 2? No. Notwithſtanding the 


* the Roman _ no N ſays 
y Ly, : 


* 
* * 2 
* 


4 


Lay were milder in their nn The 


laws were threatning, but the national charac- 


ter was gentle. Every one ſoſtened the puriſſi- 
ment pronounoed by the law, and diſarmed its 


rigour. Divorce was very rare among the * 
ſe EE was/authoriſed 57 5 law, 8 


to relate his uniform voyages on a ſea perpe- 


tually calm. The tranſactions of men do not 
become intereſting till after they ſuffer n | 


their aggrandiſement or their laws, 


The primitive ſtate has either been too much 
extolled, or too much depreciated, - At one time 5 
the wandering life of the firſt men has been 
confounded with that of the brutes; at another. 


there have been aſeribed to ſavages a multitude 
45 ſentiments which ſpring from ſociety alone. 


Savages paſs whole days in doing nothing. 


They are automata conſtructed by nature ta 


| ; we: done of the climate : : to ſee one man, 1s ta 


a LE * 


or THE PRIMITIVE STATE. jo ble, 


THE ſteps which dr cinduQted man 8 
the ſtate of nature to that of ſociety, are enve - 
loped in darkneſs. What annals can exhibit 
ſociety in its infancy Hiſtory preſents nothing 
on that head, as the navigator judges it needleſs -. 
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4B dene a 4 nation. Thee cares 8 e | 
WE 3 are unknown to them, becauſe they re: 
flect not on the paſt, and take no concern about 
tte future. As they know only the moſt urgent 
Fl Ws cravings of nature, and ſpend their lives in fatiſ- 


hing theſe, by the means that climate and habit 
5 point out, they are undoubtedly leſs the objects 
of pity than if they dwelt under thoſe irregular | 
. and capricjous governments. which afford not tq 
IK _ the. individual an entire tranquillity, -- A ſavage 


is ſurely bappier than a peaſant who is ſubject 
to the rigours of the poll-tax; but the little 
tradeſman of a provincial town, is happier. than 
we ſavage who taſtes not the comforts of life. 
Af the ſavage is free, he adopts the ſubjection 
d of natural calamities: and theſe he can neither 
. foreſee nor avert; If he pays no impoſts, he is 
* * © compelled to adopt a faſhion, which confiſts of 
marks on the body, painful to impreſs : his ſkin | 
muſt be painted, punctured, burat ; his noſe 
5 J depreſſed, his head flattened, his noſtrils bored, 
his ears extended, This rude ſyſtem exerciſes 
_ the moſt abſolute and tyrannical dominion over 
theſe: ſimple men. They ſubmit to this public 
and national token, to theſe chatacteriſtic marks, 
-P unite and diſtinguiſh each other; and thus 
euſtom has an air of 0 wine 2 it wy 
for t n 
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3 if ſavage nations Ci ahead 


; police and government, they have public and 
uniform modes of life, The Carib, the Iroquois, 
and the Topinambou, have ſtupid and mon 
ſtrous cuſtotas which aſſimilate them to thoſe 
whom deſpotiſm oppreſſes. The ſavages inflict 
on themſelves the moſt painful tortures; and 
the ſlaves of a deſpot ſuffer meanly, becauſe = 
they dread a puniſhment ſtill more a Mt i 
m_ conſiſts all the difference, 72 ; 
I » I ſpeak not of thoſe nations, the ib 
| of. the frozen zones, placed on the barriers of 
the world, whom nature ſeems to have baniſh» 
ed, and condemned, in ſuch barren: tracts, to 
incurable beggary. It is. not their defect E 
mind, but that of their territory. — Social life 
could never ſtrike root amidſt eternal froſt, . 
The - inhoſpitable climate totally ſubdues-. the 7 

ee eee The Greenlander, and the ſa- 
vage Laplander, like the natives of the weg, 
which cannot ſubſiſt in the rivers, would always 
haye a natural repugnance to every ſpecies of civi - 
lization, becauſe the faculties of the ſoul of eachare 
not leſs benumbed than the muſcles of his body. 
But I ſpeak of thoſe ſavages who are reared; in 

a mild and temperate climate, and Wh require 
not the elements to be controled, and the ſun 
fo be approximated, to form their ind da * 
5 A | „ flection, 


+ 


1 


; 1 %%%§»˙² 
flection. Theſe people, with their national 1 
| Huence, might | poſſeſs. ſocial mamers·; for to 
unte men, it is eh gg that en r _ | 
ptoduGtions.” e og 0s SSA 3 


The ie of the moſt pion regions 


of the globe may claim pity ; but the legiſlator 


would in vain attempt to civilize them. There 
are ſavage tribes, however, which really merit 
contempt ;/ for being already ſhepherds or hun- 
ters, fiſhers or huftnderitn, they have only to 
proceed a ſingle ſtep further, to adopt plans of 
police which might ſecure to them more eaſe 

and more liberty The Carib, the Hbttentot, 
the negroe; the ſavage of North America, each 
- of theſe leads a ferocious and quarrelſome life, 
and nourithes a national hatred, degenerating 
into atrocity, They have adopted our worſt 
acquiſitions, our arms and our ſpirituous liquors. 
Theſe are the people whom I accuſe ; they are 
2 diſhonor to the human race, for they have all 
the vices, without one political virtue; nor da 


they owe the apr gd of en e to wa 2 
climate. 21 


T he Cubliwity' of Nate hoy: A 
ſtriking, when we behold a Carib through the 


+ ſhameful- uniformity of his life, tranſported by 


the paroxiſms of his turbulent paſſions, | and 
OE like a TONE driven wy the * a mad 


dog 


I 17 

4 into a hydrophobia. 1 can equal the 
rage of this intractable people when offended; 
they ſtorm like an enraged dæmon. If they go 
to war, they roſemble maniacs who devote 
themſelves to the furies; their hatred paſſes all! 
bounds, their vengeance is implacableQ.. 

The corrupted ſavage has vices far more 
bideous than the civilized man. The degradaz 
tion of the Hottentot, and of the Negroe, ſinks 
them into ſervitude: villany ſprings up in the 
heart of theſe ſavages, with the uneaſy ſenſation 
ariſing from being ill at eaſe. Negroes commit 
indiſeriminately every act of perfidy and wick - 


cedneſs. The coaſt of Africa contains the ruins 


of free nature, for there 4s. hardly any medium 
between liberty and ſlavery. Fheſe people, to 
abandoned to perceive or to reliſh a national 
eſtabliſhment, ſuffer very juſtly the puniſhment. 
of having neglected it; they have loſt the ſen - 
timents of nature; they have gone backward) | 
becauſe incapable of advancing in civilization. 
Their folly and baſeneſs have rendered them 
the ſport of foreign nations; and the falſe, 
wicked, and perfidious ſoul of theſe people, re- 
fuſing all ſalutary inſtruction, has thrown itfelf. 
into the fangs of the moſt ſuperſtitious! credu- 
lity, and hugged the oraoles of ſoothſayers; the 
ene N — eben 


_— 
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are fierce and — = 4 by 2 ; 
is foreign to their nature; nor ean their conſi - 
' dence'be gained without preſenting phantoms to 
their mind. Theſe phantoms are changeable, 
and unlucky impreſſions are always thoſe which 
peedeminste, Their life perpetually fluctuates 
between perfidious diſſimulation and extreme 
violence: ſo true it is, that good laws are re- 
quiſite to bind men to reaſon, juſtice, and de- 
cency, and to withold from them that un- 
vounded and falſe liberty which degenerates into 
wild licentiouſneſs, which depraves inſtead of 
guiding the inſtinct, and which propels men to 
all the acts _ are ene to nature N 
bumanity- 
God has alk eee LI en 
the germe of an immortal being; but the con · 


dition of men and brutes, is not in that reſpect 
the fame. It is ſocial life that conſtitutes man; 


if he ſpurns the intercourſe of his fellows, his 
vnderſtanding becomes an inactive and torpid 
faculty. When he lives under the groſs domi- 


Bion of perſonal intereſt; he is never ſo remote 


from his nature, that nature which is fitted to 
_ attain; the higheſt degree of virtue and felicity. 
ts e man ne not entered 
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force againſt the whole world, and the moſt : 


 frightful diſorders do not appal him. The ſkull 
of his enemy forms the feſtive: cup Sk con- 


tains his inebriating draught. If he is victoriou, 
he acts the part of executioner ; if he is van. | 


quiſhed, he ſuffers with fortitude, He employs 


deliberately all the refinements of torment,” to 
which he himſelf in his turn i ſubraits: bis bru. 


d over a flow age and ots k bib farniſhied 
appetite with the horrid: repaſt. The lot of war 
delivers into the hands of a neighbouring tribe, 
the women and children, who are burnt alive, 
and the cries of anguiſh are mingled” with the 
| ſports and dances of their enemies. Behold the 
bloody ſcalps that line the hut of the ſavage; ' 
the bared ſkulls, that, by their number, mark 
the rank he holds, and the reſpect he claims 
1s it a man or a tiger that inhabits this charnel- 


houſe ? Fury and weakneſs lurk” in this den! 


yet in that. ſame creature may be lighted up 


that knowledge which ſhed luſtre on Marcus 
Aurelius, Hippocrates, and Newton. Man, in 
the ſavage ſtate, directly oppoſes nature, for he 
is ferocious and ſtupid. His magets are thoſe of _ 
A with beaſt: he devotes — Whole life to in- 


toxication, 


— 
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toxiĩcatio and ſleep, the W of bis tel. 
low, and d the Feaſting on his,enemyy © fs 

Mulan is never ſo near, her e to his: nature, 
1 when. eſcaping from this frightful degrada- . 

he ſubmits to the laws; When he enjoys | 

; This henofi of arts and ſciences, and, rejecting a | 

5 barbarous inſtintt, he truſts to his underſtand- 
ing and his induſtry. The univerſe is the im- 
menſe elaboratory where man is placed to work 

out the developement of his being, and to pre- 
pare himſelf for thoſe ene an. 

0 which he is deſtined. c „ ag 

be ſocial de ee . necelä g cn | 

. nected with felicity and nnen, : it is nie 
tue under another name. wag 
But let us, at the ſame tim e Ay 

tween, the ſtate of nature; and that of theſe fe- 

rocious tribes; let us view the firſt traces of 
true civilization. Moſt of the philoſophers have 
agreed to call the ſtate of nature the ſtate of ig- 
norance and ſtupidity, and they deſcend to the 

Caribs in judging of man. But the ſtate of na- 

ture is quite different from that which they 

| delineate ; the ſtate of nature ſubſiſts in many 
of our country places,, and: EASE A great 880 

Germ. g 

Though ignorant of thy art 8 readings inea · 

FOR rale 1 aeg e gs, unable to compre- 
85 | hend 


3 © 275 5 e 
at greanedtys: man till poſſeſſes b his own: per 
ſonal, induſtry: he is not ſtupid, for as ſaomas 

be knows civil aſſociation, he forms moral ideas. 

Obſerve our rude and ſurly peaſants; v 

| behold. neafly the middle ſtate of man. This 

labourer, this workman, is neither a Deſcartes, | 

nor an Helot 3 he is merely a “jn 41-43 
be term ſavage has abſolutely no meanings 

fince, in reality, no men of ſuch a-deſeription. 
are found, unleſs from ſome, of thoſe ext 

nary accidents of which the! gauſe is entirely 


unknown. A ſavage found alone in a wogdy.or © 


in the fields, withont, children, and withoutifa- 
mily; is a fu nature, which affords no tor 
ſonable induction: at beſt, he is only a brute in 
human ſhape, eee SHI 
afl beings. + 0482538 T7! TIT wb Lows 
If by ſavages we mean theſe; AW of two 
or three hiindred men, Who are ſeen in the 
deſarts of America, the name is improper, ſine, 
they live in ſociety, and form, among them- 
elves, a fort of republic. They ought to be 
termed hunters, fince the eng 1s oſs ſole oc 
2 OTE ers} | 
Man has four, 8 of foblilings/\Birſh, 
naturs has given him ſheep, goats, cows, alles, 
camels, and horſes: theſe he-may conduct to 
rich paſtures, may feed on their milk, the cheeſt 


„ 


1 


i yrochicns; or bil melken +: nl ce TY 
Kifwith their hides. This kind ef life is the 
fumpleſt, the moſt natural, the moſt peaceful, - 
and at the fame tittic, the moſt certain. It Was, 
moreover, the firſt condition of the hutnan race, = 
which is proved by the exiſtence of ſheep; ant 
ſome other ſpecies of animals, that, without the 
pPflotection of man, muſt have been extirpated. 
If there had been few) men, and rs adit | 
the former muſt have fallen à prey to the latter; 
on the contrary, had there been 3 
ſew animals, theſe would have been 
and blotted from the face of the earth,” Th 
iy firſt men were ſhepherds * Uumdg 901 
agticulture ſueceeded; and things uid THOSE 
ite were afterwards introduced, 
at Secondly, nature has ſtocked tas wh with : 
berge. and with ſtags, deer, goats, rabbits, and 
cocker animals capable of domeſtication. Againſt 
ſome of theſe man was obliged to defeiid him. 
ſelf; others he was induced to attack: and 
| hence the origin of the chace. *' Thoſe who 
embrace this mode of life, are far from being ſo 
happy as the paſtoral tribes. Their food is more 
precarious, and their wretched: exiſtence is often : 
_ tormented by want. The hunter muſt per- 
tually be employed, fince be cannot, like the 
dees and alto, in times of Planty, make a pro- 
. ©" "viſion 


_— 
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"© m * 
5 A Tbets wen, 
alſo, being accuſtomed to live amidſt earnage, 
| muſt have a ferocious character, and a heart in- 
ſenſible to pity. Nature abbors ſuch a ſtate: 
becauſe it is entirely contrary to the end which 
| ſhe holds in view. The hunter cannot be the 
father of a family; it becomes impolſible for 
him to tranſport bis infants with him, ſince the 
foreſt not affording a ſufficient quantity of - 
game in one ſpot, he is obliged often to ſhift his 
ground: the dealt wu with an and ho 
muſt fallow... 2 Sb. 
The 4 4 5 3 * 3 A — 
4. his children to periſh, or muſt wait till the 5 A 
| youngeſt be able to run before he begets aho+ | 
ther ſon, The. laſt months of pregnancy muſt 
alſo. prove very inconvenient to the women. 
Sickneſs is another perplex ing evil. Laſtly, old 
age muſt be ſacrificed to the public good; the 
aged muſt be butchered through compaſſion. 
| Theſe people, ferocious. from their condition, 
muſt live promiſcuouſly together, men and wo- . 
men; ſo that the relation of huſband and wife, 
far and child, cannot ſubſiſt among them. 
Two hordes meet ; hunger renders them * 
tile, and they exterminate each other. Oh 
pp is abſolutely repugnant to nature. . 
Nature, that tender mother, has e 
Nh eg ba Yeo ol OE De 


to a doe, a boar to a ſow, a ſtallion to a mare, a 
bull to a cow What profound wiſdom is here 


+ 2 f 
2 — ow 
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watched over the preſervation of the ſpecies, by 
implanting. the defire of propagation, and * 


connecting the males by indiſſoluable ties t 


5 their females, when the. former can Mt in 
rearing the children. Behold the birds they i 
batch by turns; the male ſeeks food' for his - 


mate, and lends his aid tv nouriſh the young. 


The pigeon, who breeds every year, is con- 
UP ſtantly attached to his female. The animals 
. that paſture are not ſubject to this law, becauſe 
nature opens her boſom to the young which 
bro ſe even at the time they ſuck. . ſer⸗ 


vice, in rearing the young, can a render 


4 


1 


diſplayed, eſpecially with regard to domeſtic. 


animals! What ſhould we do if every cw fe- 


quired a bull, every mate a ſtallian, every hen 
a cock 5 Tbeſe uſeful MG mm; ances, * 


8 dard over the earth. 


I enn -being die many years,” 1 
flowar' in growth, as nature ſeems. more anxi- 


5 ouſly to labour in him in proportion to the per- 
1 fection of her work; man being likewiſe ſubje& 
to a multitude of infirmities and wants, it be- 


came neceſſary that the father ſhould watch his 


5 infant with particular care during the time of a 
3 — un e 


L * gnant 
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. the y 33 I 
mp gil, and tlie duties of the Ae 1 
cumulate. It would thus be'eafy to prove, the 
{man ſhould appropriate to himſelf only ons — _ 
woman, and that from the very analogy of ani | 
mals; for With reſpect to man bimſelf, as he 
| runs into e every extravagance, we might be mif- 


I 


led in taking him for a „„ tngn edggtog 
Thirdly, the race of fiſhers muſt have wi. 
the laſt formed. To labour on the ſurface of - 
the water, muſt have been the effect of the art: 1 
it ſuppoſes barks, rafts, bars, nets, aud Doble. 9 
This trade alſo brings with it 4 multitude of in- - i 
convenuiencies, and, rd it "Was eder 9 
even to agriculture. a e = COAT: | 
F ourthly, divine ele . gh del 
ſerved "altars. | Ceres and Triptolemus have 
alone advanced man to the enjoyment of bib 
true riches. Thie earth, become inmenſely fer- 
tile, has permitted man to propagate immenſely. 
United in ſociety, the huſbandmen have at onot ö . | 4 
enjoyed every bounty; they have continued to 
be hanters, and ſhepberds; they habe evenen- * 
gaged in fiſhing, of at leaſt; have fornifhied ſub- 1 
 bſtence- to thoſe! of their body who addiQted 
themſelves to that employment. Our ſociety s, 
therefore, the moſt 2 fincs it PR all = -- 
| comforts of life. | _ 
-, beſides poſeſſes 4 | ects liderdy; | 
N . ee 
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— the mental.” If man abaſos this: pre- - 
rogative, it is becauſe he is in no way ſubjeQted, 
l is his origin. We have the liberty 
common to all animals, and our underſtanding 
- beſtows on us { another freedom which | is . 
lar to r 
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e 88 W Wektnes oF 7 TRIBES, . e 
5 TE Diu of America are. 18 ef 
than the people who dwell in the interior parts 
E q of Africa, - eſpecially; thoſe of the ſouthern pe- 
2  4ninfula, becauſe the former join'the art of hu 
_ bandry o that of fiſhing.” [4-27 11 719 10 767 
They conceal the gold mines that exiſt in the 
Heart ſof the country, with as much anxiety as 
Re. "the Europeans ſhow, to come at them. i 
yh They have attached the idea of liberty to the 
obſervanee of their ridiculous cuſtoms. The 
lovs they entertain for their national immunities 
_ equals that- of lie. What impairs their farce, 
-:is/their being divided into a thouſand tribes; and 
ſeparated by characters which cannot be effaced. 
They vilhnever form one body; and thus the 
egsurage of theſe different. nations will not alarm 
den onetnies,. and, will often he fatal fo. them- 
"RR {!ifelvess: 15 camo, as Van t ee 
eee es ONS 
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ceſs, by prompting tether to deſtroy than 


: 40 not wage War; they Hght'duels,* Do con- 
quer, in their language; means to anmhilsts: 


bur hemiſphere. But an infiite multitide O 


i rtl | ö . 


With a bo the mann 
rica, the chace familiarizes them to the trade of 
arms; but the blindeſt en e neee 


courage of its commanding SI om 


Our point of honour, With all its proud de- . = 
licacy, is found among theſe tribes, whom we 
look upon as barbarians. It obſtructs their ſuc- 


to aequire. The ſpirit of theſe deſtroyers bor- 
ders rather upon rage than on ambition. They 


They eat their enetny. They are very ignorant, 
therefore, of their national intereſts. If theſe 
various tribes had an idea 6f a general couftdera- 
tion, they would rene the ages of emigtation: 


Add theſe ſivages would“ enhibit, in the nen: 


world, what the Goths and Vandals difplayed inn 


hoſtile republics, parcelled et inte finall bodies, 
Which enteftain a mortal hatred for each other, 
oppoſe ſuch an union. It Would be a miracle, - 
I their divifiou mould ecaſe r their diver- 
ey of euſtoes. e eee le bee 
5 Thus, the European pere 0s THe; | 3 
or, if you chooſe, proprietors, of Notth Ame -„ 
naa, have nothing to dread from theſe people, 
becauſe it may be preſumed, hat Wy will 149 


. extend their frontiers, ſince, Sit an air 
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Look "of Tre EARLIEST CALLINGS. 


IE * 4 


- THE- earlieſt, callings of: the priwitive as 
d to the ſupport of life ; and in the 


this original ſimplicity. No one there thinks of - 


any other object . that of bis maintenance. 
| Little cultivated, however, as: are the minds of 
 the-artizans who, in theſe republics, follow the 


rior to bar of ſavages. The latter, excellent 


on, are led into error by a want 
of bee ee and, more eſpecially, by awant 


of application. As their ideas are poor, their 


languages are infinitely defective, and ene 
agreeable to the ae. 


In the ſavage world there eee : 
moſt as many varieties as in the poliſhed world 


and as a proof that brutal nature, to advance to- 
wards perfection, has merely need of certain fa- 4 


vourable circumſtances, the Peruvians and the 
inhabitants of Paraguay differ eſſentially from 
. the goin, and ane N ature, ae 


4 8 a : Ra 


” 8 


impartial; in her views, ee man preciſely on 
2 perfeAtionated ſociety, i in which every. advan - 
tage is combined. If man loiters on the road, if | 
be ſtrays aſide, if he ſhuts his cars to the univer- 
fal and public voice, He thus bars againſt him 
the door to a higher felicity. If the various 
tribes of ſavages were to entertain an idea of 1 
tional confederation, they would renew tlie ages 
world as have the Goths and Vandals in out- 
hemiſphere. An infinite number of: warlike'res 
publics. parcelled out inte ſmall bands, n! 
bearing to each other a mortal enmity, refit}: 
however, ſuch an union; and in the midſt of 
the diverſity of their cuſtortis a termimatiom ai 
their diviſions would be a prodigy indeed } 1.7 

Thus have the uſurpers, or che conquors, or, 
15 you will have it ſoz the European proprietors 
of South america, norbing to apprehend ern 
tribss, becauſe it is preſumable, rhat their Hh. 
will always remain the ſame, ſeeing that Wil 
an air of military diſeipline, they are truly ia 
en 1 e en we, THIS et. „ Mts 
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Tion to his love of virtue, his command over 


* * 6 5 
20 | San Nene e 12 334 . A 
THAT Grin perfectly equal is a 

fact as unqueſtionable as that the ſun Which no- 
ſhines, is the fame with that luminary which 
be ren the beginning of the world. But. 
his perfect equality is applicable only to the 
— man; for conſidered. as a privi- 
 Jeged:being, endowed with that liberty Which 
besderives from his underſtanding and reaſonz 
andlas albeing ſuſceptible of every impreſſion of 
virtue and vice; it is manifeſt, that t the. >gree 
of this equality muſt be diminiſhed, in propor- 


the paſſions, and the proper berge . 
precious antl dix ine liberty he enjoys. 
Nature alſo having enjoined the ne 
her fruits and bounties to the laborioug man 


0 Alone, and to preſent nothing but briars and 
7 | homies an feb, oqulity aſt there: 


b difappear. O03 JOU 917 1148 2) £2. 1 Nate 
++ Inequality is a 13 5 FINS to-thewelfare | 
.of Society, . that did it not exiſt, it would be ne · 
ceſſary to create it politically. But it ſprung up 
with liberty, ſince it is the inevitable conſe- 


quence of good and evil, of Vice and virtue, 


of indolence and bop iy Fe any great, 
ſociety eiſt n 5 SEITZ 12 ws Th 2 
. 7 i SIE ns But 


"of 


„ EC» 

But awhile nature, ſo wiſe i in all 
tions, eſtabliſhed: inequality, dd ſhe" jk, for 
bounds to it? One mau fattens to diſcaſe on BN 
the harveſts he never ſows; another: periſhes - 
with hunger beſide the crops:whichihis/labours = 
have: raiſed: In beſtowing upon men«equil 
wants; is it not apparent that nature has o 
demned ſuch diſproportioned, ſuch enorm m 
exceſſes? The indigent claſs, When it ſeelstht 
yoke of oppreſſion bear 00 hard, has a right 4 
reſume an active part, and this frequently hap- 
penedꝭ at Rome, under the reign of thoſe eromn 
ed mon ſters, that ſeemed only to wie witli cach 
other in wiekedneſt: they were haraſſed: during 
their lives by inſurrections, and almoſt: * 
ſuffered à violent and ſhocking deat nn 
Inequality, therefore, admnits the diſtinction 
of rich and poor; the poor, above ally are of 
great utility to a ſtate, ſince it is their labour 
alone that forms the ſoul of the univerſe, 
conſtitutes the true riches of the earth. „Witz- 
but their induſtey,- famine would enter Pele, 
and the man of opulence would ſtarve, while ha 
repoſed on his heaps of gold. Poverty may. 
therefore, be conſidered as the foſter - mother of 
governments gꝛQ but foul befal him, whoſe bar- 
barous heart-would confound it with indigence 
and wretchedneſs, eee, 
. | V 


© ans ) - | 

| man Bie 2, theſe deplorable ills ſhould be baniſh- 
ed from every good government. Far from diſ- 

couraging the poor man and driving him to de- 

ſpair, it is proper that he ſhould view the rich 

without envy, and that he ſhould hope to pro 

cure an eaſy competence, to which he ſhond 
. Jook forward, as eee his toil and 


rr 
1 * 2 


We ought, n to elne with the 
| Mn, the bread deſtined to feed thoſe who 

labour, who give life to all other beings. If 
they are overburdened, they will tranſport their 
induſtry to ſome other region, and will deſert 
ee GE 1 that. fue to eee 
; wants. 

Ooght ht lot ofahefe mioſt — 
ful citizens to the gratitude, or rather the com- 
miſetation of the rich, who, almoſt in variably, 
ſet a value on reef n in proportion to 
their futility ? E. i Ar WINS: 
It belongs, ee to en of g 
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tions of the earth: tors entered! es; I 


What a e abnſe of the word pro. 
bel ee l e eee e e 
name, who: will barter away the life of bis 
| NT for a nt _ _— 
ES; 0 
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vernment, not to permit the vegetable produo - 
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d the ſlate a 3 ol: and ugh | 


not bread to be reſerved for the men of toll, 
who perform t 0 great labours of ſociety 7 4%, My 
corn 1s. mine: ho, wretched miſer, it grey to 


brethren, by your, fellow - citizens, with whom 


you have a contract of defence and ſervice, and! 
not by ſtrangers, who, to-morrow, may become 

your enemies. "Where, is the bond of union, 

where is the harmony; in a ſtate which knows 


not what portion of riches ſhould be abandoned = 
to the Sigh,; and What, ee men to the 


r? ee e e offs Habib 9 
Who . man. a ever ieee - 
with this portion? How. would it puzzle mini- 
not ſay, how _ 0 
many men live in opulence, how many caltivate - 


| ſters, if they were aſked, I do not 


the land, how many are employed in e e 
boy many ſubſiſt on the church, in the artny 
in the finance, at the bar, and in the conditio 
of livery ſervants, but only how many men 
theteę are in the ſtate? If this he known in any 
kingdom, it muſt be in France, where the ſpirit 
of enquiry has extended into ever yſubject. * 
I have ſeen the population eſtoemed ſo different · 


ly, that I am very ſceptical on this ſubject. 
Tube ancient nations, thoſe eſpeeially whoſe 
governments were conducted with molt wiſdom 
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be eaten on the ſoil which produced it, by your 
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5 every wiſe government. 


A "Y i; 
105 Ru the Jews, the 8 Oe Kike: 


: gians;” the Carthaginians, and the Romans, 
knew their population by their frequent i Ba 


bering. But I aſk, are we as well informed on 


which ſhould ſerve as 4 88 to we theory * 


We know: how many ſeamen i 


that head? Have we adopted the effectual means 
of aſcertaining an object ſo eſſential, an object 


e 1 
n zvigate a veſſel; and how many hands ought 


we to aſſign to direct the veſſel of ſtate, the veſ- | 


| ſel of France? How many ſhould be/ alloted to 
the cultivation of the fields, to the ſupply 0 of the N 
navy and army, to the neceſſary arts, and t 


_ thoſe of luxury, to the ſervice of the altars, to | 


thoſe of juſtice and chicanery? After deducting 


ten millions of women, the nobles, the lackeys, . 
the commiſſaries,. the prieſts, the monks, the 
| bailiffs, the procurators, the ſerjeants, and the in- : 

numerable little ſhop-keepers, how, many Would 
temain for the neceſſary arts, and for divine | 
5 agriculture-? 1 ſpeak - net of che hoſpitals, -the 
priſons, the old men or children: but the ſmall 
number of hands- reſerved to produce the true 
riches of a ſtate, makes me tremble. Adtmini- 
ſtrators; you proceed, at random! Vou Know 
not accurately,” what force y you | can ſpare on Our 
: N mad in Wor or wars $57 you ars 
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POVERTY OF THE. ARTS. ; ok my 7 


' FEUDALITY was only' ihe conſequente's of 
the poyerty of the arts. The lands were waſte; 


the peaſants wanted the implements of. dot. 


"I. F' + 


 bandry ; 3; the maſter, or. lord, furniſhed 1355 


ab igations : as he Ur 


2 * 


It was the ignorance of cultivation Mike Utih- 


"hiſhed the theory of ſervitude. IF fo muüc | u land 


— 4 


— — 


had not lain fallow and ungccupied by "eſe . 


wandering people, they would heyer have füb- 9 


A to aſk the i ade and the plough From the 
ha proprietors ; ; they would never have 
e 


ſo dearly the 1785 aK ig, d 0 
_ theſe inbuman maſters. c round kHeir - 


"Ii caſtles, Tl Shegleck of ie" cles 
natural and civil right had. origin nated” from 


"Ho wandering | life . 5 to ele people, "Who 


fY 


could neither repe repel the barbarians, reſiſt their 


5 nor ſeek for lands to cleats” [The | 


Jul Face « 0 the barons entailed on the'p poſterity of 
5 N Nox Bay 0 DI89G-11 005 1020 . 15 eee 
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6 196 * 
hed a viſas the ſervices due by theit 

abalone; and hence thoſe” laws Of mortmain 
which cruelty and impolicy upheld ſo long, in- 
ſomuch, that without the interference of the 
| kings of France, who, to enlarge their own au- 
thority, diminiſhed that of the lords, by ee 3 
ing to the commons a part of their liberty, we 
ſhould, at this day, have been groaning under 
. the heavy hand either of the clergy of of the 
| nobles, too little diſpoſed to receive notions of 
ſound policy, for they can hardly 3 imagine that” 
mortmain is an injury to 1 and A e ih. . 
ion of his deareſt rights: © 1 7 81 
Vet the feudal rette 1 had its bright 
days. The ſerfs, paying impoſt only to their 
lords, received from them an aſylum and pro- 
tection: the arts of the times, the enjoyments 
of the age, ſübmiſſion, and religious morality, 
were allied with the ignorance which alot 
yniverfally prevailed.” The cauſe of the people 
was entruſted{ to the nobles, among whom were 
| ſome generous minds. Their ſtrange whirtifies | 
prove that they were not indifferent tö à Tort of 
Saiety,“ which; thou gh tude, difarmed their pride. 
Feudality became terrible, when the fove- 


8 reigns added their impoſts to thoſe exited 'by 


the barons : the people bad then two maſters; 


A . | a ad with ; a double Valle, ** were 


= , 2 NP 


W 


A ä over W Ant ans — 
ternal eye, which, from the top of the caſtles; 
took a ſweep of à certain extent, and invited 
the peaſants to ſhare the bounties of en 
and aſſiſt at the feſtivals of the haughty noble. 
The people were obliged to obey two RATON 
authorities; nor, at preſent,” do they know: ' 
which is their true maſter, the monarch, or the? 


| proprietor of the fief, for they are obliged to pax 


both. They are both alike grievous, and hawe 
ruined Maier daronies, either to the deſtruction 


monarchs. Thus did the old laws ſpread among 
the new, as rotten and decayed trunks are ſcen 
beſide the green treo; e 1 dag che 
dboſam of the earth. 7 nn ey 
War is the mad WP: Cas Galle alas: 
fruit of his ignorance and floth. The,cyltiva< 
tion of the arts and ſciences prevent amine; 
n repels peſtilence, or confines it to a harr. 
ſpace; and; perhaps, we could avoid 2 train rl 
diſeaſes, by adopting different changes in out 
e out dreſs; our lodging, and out food. 
Tes, it would be the great perfection of che 
arts to ſuperſede that multitude of 1 
unwholeſome labours, that great number f 
dangerous '6ccupations which abound in Con 
8 Prifions,: as well ape: 28s * fot 


of feudality, or to the aggrandizement of the 
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I 3 which affli the 8 | 
gneseſſarily be the lot of the nations by whom: - 
n of the arts is neglected) 
If the northern part of Europe were Qilt in 
its former ſituation, when its inhabitants did 
not plough the ground, we ſhould {till ſee all 
- the people who oceupy the ſhores of the Baltic, 
e to exerciſe the trade of their-fathers, and 
to procure: ſubſiſtence by carrying. "devaſtation 
* murder into their neighbour's territories. 
If for the ſpace of more than five centuries; 
ee preſented a continual ebb and flow of 
. . people, towns ſacked, countries laid waſte, em- 
pires overturned ; it was, becauſe: theſe barba- - 
rians, who. lived chiefly by hunting, as khey 
grew numerous became more ſtraitened: For pro- 


4 Es, viſions at home, and were conſtrained to march 


in queſt of food into richer countries. Hence 
chat ferocity of manners, thoſe migrations, thoſe 
. ravages, thoſe.continual maſſacres; for ſuch was 


_ anciently. the noble and . e 10 all 
| the nations of Europe. 1 ties 


What opinion ſhall we now. entertain ic the 


5 | ſtern of. thoſe. who aſſert that the arts and 
ſciences, have degraded the human race, While, 
 fince the lands were cultivated, / fince manufac- 
"tures flouriſhed, and ſince, by means of com- 


e and eig wies. all countries interchange 
e | with 
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vic each other kliefr fufftlultkes, Wc ib 
| longer under thie hard neceſſity of iſſuing, like - 
ſo many fathiſhied wolves, from their retfeats ia 
purſuit of prey eee 
The arts and ſciences have outs r! in- 
convenienees; but do theſe iticonvenietices Ba⸗ 
| lance the advantages which refult from then N 
Can they be compared with the ills that fold 
the neglect of them? And may they not one 
day have à ſimple and confiſtent ain? Befides, 
are there not at preſent” remédies againſt the 
luxury Which they foſter? 3 
Nations may learn, in the Laine Sal- 
tivation or che arts and feiences, to avoid te 
ervel folly of waging wat ; andthe ihftinct of 
propagation” may have its full and entire effect 
without real danger, when agticulture, advanced 
to its utmoſt improvement, ſhall diſplay the in- 
finite riches that each generation can obtai in 
the progrefs of the arts, which daily diſcover in 
the empire of — new ſources of We and b. 
enjoy ment. WH, 338 | 
The United States of America mY by ir 
viſe and huthane laws, are capable of abſorbing 
the overplus exuberance of the human ſpecies 
in the old world for three centuries. 8 
Polity, and the arts, will fatisfy all the wants 
of the human ſpecies, when civilized nations, 
Vor. 1 . inſtead | 
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— inflead of A fatal Selah of 1 5 vain 
glory, or of vengeance, ſhall diſmiſs their jea 
IͤoGͥũ!uſies and ſuſpicions, and embrace iow at once + 4 
_ more generous and more ſalutary. Hh 
. poſſible, that the criminal Ks ill ey 
canes avidity of governments ſometimes ſhould 
i forbid the earth to yield her treaſures, : and ſhould 
check the multiplication. of. the, Se uſeful 
_ erin}. TEN Tis. - 
55 Half. a- dozen FS 8 cows: were tranſ- 
TY ati by the. Spaniards to Buenos · Ayres: no 
:  tax-gatherers were there to oppoſe the bounties | 
of nature. Theſe. uſeful. animals! have. fince 
: multiplied { ſo prodigiouſly, as to have ſpread over 
the whole extent of country, from the river de 
Is Plata to the Straits of Magellan; they are 
Filled by thouſands, ſays Admiral Anſon, merely 
for the ſake of their hides and tallow. Father 
4 Labat aſſures us, that, in the iſland of St. Do- 
mingo, there is alſo a multitude of wild horſes 
and dogs, the offspring of a few animals of theſs 
= ww which the Spaniards had introduced. 
The human race will never be too — — 8 
even when every inch of ground, in any region 
Whatever, ſhall be cultivated to the beſt advan- 
tage, and when commerce ſhall have ſupplied 
' + - thoſe neceſſary ons which the gd 
| * ſhall . | 
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wrTnOUr hs e af ben 5 | 
| which leads at once to virtue and to renown, the 


ſtateſman would be deprived of che ern in- 
centive to the career of heroiſn. 
He who deſpiſes glory, deſpiſes likewiſe hs 


virtues which conduct to it. The man who. 
aſſerts that public eſteem is not an object of de- 
ſire, will ſoon add, with full conviction, TO: oh 


a the public ſcorn is not an object of averſion. 


Place the ſtateſman in one of thoſe delicate | 
conjunctures, where he muſt ſacrifice: his per- 
ſon to fave his virtue: if he reflects on the judg- 4 
ment which poſterity will paſs upon him, he 
will not heſitate A Ot ot will Looping ho- 


nour to revenge. 


Great cds may he - expend of hin ; 
who connects himſelf to futurity, who is emu 
lous to paſs through life with applauſe, and to! 
tranſmit a glorious and ee name to ſuc- 


ceeding ages. 2 . 
That man is feeble ans diminitive, theo 


out energy, and without greatneſs, who limits 


his affections to the ſhort term of life; who, 
like the brute that regards neither anceſtors 


nor poſterity, ſubmits to terminate his ex-" 
| | O Wh iſtence 5 


1 


Cs ; death, | 2 15 . 15 * 


| iſtence in * interval between his birth and * 


4 
4 : 15 


| Would t to > God 1 had the . of 3 | 
u it upon the heads of that vile herd which 
ſurrounds the thrones of the univerſe, and con- 

. - fines its affections within a narrow circle! Wo 

is then this man ſo totally abhorred in the ſpot 


Which be occupies ? This ſoul muſt be void of 


feeling, and his underſtanding contracted: he 
deſtroys the connections which conſtitute bis 
force; he interrupts the circulation of mutual 
ſervices. If every one were to follow the ſame. 
ſyſtem, concord would be baniſhed: individuals 
would be at variance, and armed againſt each 
other. This man wrapped up in himſelf, could 
not” reaſonably expect eſteem or ſervices from 
others. What would become of friendſhip, of 
benevolence, and compaſſion, of whatever aſ- 
ſuages the. miſeries ane Props the weakneſs of 
_ buman life?: 
Ungrateful wen ! If you « are not des 
0 open your eyes and look around you, Long 
before your birth, you have been an object of 
care; enjoyments have been prepared for you, 
of which you are unworthy. Theſe ſolid houſes, 
theſe levelled ſtreets, theſe road theſe ancient 
and hoary trees, theſe ſolacing arts, theſe ſhips 
"Ne traverſe. the. Mer theſe. huſbandmen 
| | Who 


FT] (197) * 
-who have rd the ground, theſe wiſe poli; | 
tical laws which lay the foundation, of tranqui- 
lity, all betoken a beneficent genius which has 
extended its views to poſterity ; which has not 
confined itſelf to tranſient conveniences, but, 
with a generous forefight, has embraced the be» 
ings which ſtill repoſe in the night of non- ex- 


iſtence. And ſhall the wretch arrived at matu- 


rity, Teaping. the fruits of the labours of ages, 


and enjoying the pleafures of improved ſociety 


preſume, that his obligations are acquitted, arid 
| ſhall graſp every thing to himſelf, without Teaſe | 
of ſhame or modeſty ? 


This egotiſt excites Rr; As he fliine _ 


the deepeſt corruption, and the moſt obdurate 
inſenſibility. Alas! fince he is incapable of - 
feeling the joy of the man who. was uſeful to 
| his ſpecies, let him at leaſt contemplate the 
debt, the homage paid to him, when he left 
upon earth the traces of a generous and benefi- 


cent ſoul ! If he is denied "the glow of inward . 


ſatisfaction which ſprings from a great action, 
may he at leaſt witneſs the eſteem, the reſpect, 
the veneration entertained for his name and his 
deſcendants, and may be, at leaſt, be zealous of 
the advantages granted to them. . 
Our age may be reproached for ncrdolity, | 
with regard to virtuous actions: aud we are too 
3 ä O 3 „ much , 


4 8 wh dilpoſed t. to attribute the moſt Gilead 1 : 


ful and the unfortunate. 


( % 


achievements to mean or intereſted motives,— | 
In France eſpecially, we are accuſtomed to con- 
ider all men as having the fame purſuit, and _ 
the fame character. It is even alleged, that = 
there are only two claſſes in the world, tlis att. 


It requires, therefore, in the preſent times, * | 
vigorous, conſtant, and perpetual. ſtruggle for 
2 place- man to gain the public eſteem; and when 

5 once it is beſtowed on any name, notwithſtand- 

ing the efforts of calumny, it muſt be well me- 

. rited 3. a new motive for encouraging the mini- 

ſter, and for decorating his triumph. He ought, 

perhaps, to thank his age for this falutary rigour; 

it will turn out to . advantage, ſince he will 
thereby, ſupport with more force the dignity « of 

. 12 rank, and ye 7 of the ate a OT, | 


or THEOCRACY.. 


1 ** 
1 1 


35 208 RELIGIOUS ern is by its nature 
| 4 It arrogates the ſame infallibility in 
ttzhbe civil, as in the eccleſiaſtical regulations : : it 
Will ſuffer none to contradict, or to oppoſe it.— 
T his | arg 8 the moral and 
* 


political world, as the WE eſtimates better. 


than any other the influence of fear, credulity, 
hope, and power over man; at the ſame time, 


it ſecures to each individual bis perſotial | immu- 


nities. The inhabitants of Paraguay were really 


| equal. At preſent, the people of Rome enjoy a. 
very large portion of liberty, and oy need not | 


envy ſome republics. . | 
This government, Wass a, * 
therefore, its advantages. The. prieſtly ſove- 


: reign then imitates. the goodneſs and piety of 


God, who placed him upon the throne : he is 


more indulgent than other kings, and more 
ſparing of the blood of men; and if intolerance | 


be excluded, his legiſlation 18 ſublime. - 


The manners of the Roman pontiffs were for 


a long time pure. There are bright periods in 


their hiſtory, which ſhow that the ſpirit of 
Chriſtianity had penetrated their hearts. The 


Jeſuits, by the polity which they eſtabliſhed in 


Paraguay, did honour to their religion. It Was 
| beneficent ; chaſtiſements alone were ſufficient 


to reſtrain that people within the bounds of ne- 


ceſſary labour. The miſſionaries ſometimes) join- 
ed the temporal to the {piritual authority, be- 


cauſe, being acquainted with various branches 


of learning, they reigned by the aſcendency of 
| 5 knowledge, « ever ſuperior to that of force; 
1 
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they g gave barbarous tribes ſound ideas a wits 
| laws, agreeable to equity and reaſon; they plant- 


This is evinced by hiſtory. The utmoſt pitch 
of heroiſm has been diſplayed alone, in theocracies 
Which have never humbled man, as the military 
governments have done; for it cannot be doubt - 
ad, that taking all things together, prieſts are 


e 7 


ed the uſeful arts in America. Theocracy would 


be the ſublimeſt of governments, if, after con- 


verting men to God, it would preſerve for them 


that liberty which they derive from him, or if, 
at the ſeaſonable time, it ſhould rouſe the op- 


preſſed ſubjects, againſt the efforts of tyranny. 


When theocracy 1 withds the moſt powerful en- 


gine for cruſhing armed deſpotiſm, it will be in- 


finitely ſuperior to thoſe military governments, 
whoſe forces engage in mutual conflicts and tear 
| the bowels of the ſtate, 8 TT. 


- Theoeracy, founded upon intimate perſuakion, | 


belongs at leaſt io the man who adopts it with 
eredulity or enthuſiaſm, and hence it reaches 


the ſublimeſt operations of human courage.— 


more valuable than ſoldiers. . The latter are fe- 


Tocious beings,” who act . like meow of 
= deſtruction. | 


4 2 


But religious governments are maſt ſubject to 
be ſhaken, and this diſtinguiſhes them ſtill more 


| Vw 3258 a permanent deſpotiſin. The no- 
| | | velty 


a 


LOTT TY © 

"ks of a ſingular idea produces alone a new „ 
natiſm. If the religious notions ceaſe to dazzle - 
by the charms. of novelty, the ſyſtem. falls to. | 
pieces of itſelf. Policy and bravery will, ſooner 

or later, overcome the religious principle, which 


is calculated only for particular times and cir 


cumſtances. The Jewifh theocracy was extin- 
guithed by the Romans; the dominion of the _ 
Califs was deſtroyed by the Tartars ; the Daiti 
gave place to the Cubo; the emperors depoſed 


the popes ; and the empire of the Sophis has, | 


_ hitterly, fallen by the Dagheſtans. Religious 
ſtates ought to dread what happened at the pil 
lage of Rome; the ornaments. of the altars ſery- 

ed fot the ſport and amuſement of the ſoldiery. . 


* 


or CHRISTIANITY. 


WHEN the Chriſtian religion feſt 8 6 its 3 


way into Japan, the people, groaning under the 
| yoke of the nobles, manifeſted a ſingular attach - 


ment to a moral ſyſtem, ſo thoroughly calculat- A 


ed to efface the odious diſtinctions between inan 
and man. On the one hand they were daily ex- 
poſed to the unreſtrained vengeance of their 
rulers; while on the other, they had a glimpſe - 
of real happineſs in the benevolent maxims of 
GR _ Chriſtianity : 
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\Chriſiniry: is in the mean time, the ex. 


perienced arrogance and ferocity of the nobles, 
formed a ſtrong contraſt to the gentle doQrines 
of the miſſionaries. Chriſtianity had, in conſe- | 

_ quence, ſtrong proſelytes in Japan, becauſe the 
People there were very wretched. Its principles | 


will remain engraven in the bearts of many of 
the Japaneſe, becauſe they will conſider them 
as excellently fitted to overturn the tyranny of 
the moſt deteſtable government that _ ever 


g - iced the human race. 


And when, in old times, the n of | 
8 ſo readily embraced the Chriſtian reli. 
gion, it was becauſe they ſought in that religion 
a protection from their miſerable ſlavery. They 
threw themſelves into the arms of the clergy, 
who, at that barbarous æra, while they preſent- 
ed to them knowledge, held out to them a 
relief from the. yoke and tyranny of their atro- 


cious conquerors, They then, in reality, be- 


ſtowed on them an exiſtence, which, without 


their mediation, they could not have enjoyed; 
thoſe who ſubmitted to the baptiſmal ceremony 
ccaſing to be ſlaves. Now, if the clergy had 
not ſince degenerated; had they retained their 
original ſpirit, inſtead of uniting, in proceſs of 
time, with the princes by whom the people 


were . ſo as to ney a ſhare of the 
10 i Es Ree ee ane ae | pational 


EF) - 
| national ſpoils; we ſhould, inſtead of a hiker . 


of certain great houſes, have had handed down 
to us a hiſtory of the people of France; and in- 
ſtead of a detail of the intereſts of a few warlike 
nobles, we ſhould have had to peruſe a truly in- 
tereſting hiſtory, ſuch as are _—_ of the Ro- 7 
| MANS Greeks, and Engliſh, 55 
The very few good B France: has to 
boaſt, evince that the clergy have not, in theſe. 5 
times of greatneſs and ſplendour, kept their pro- 
miſes with the unfortunate and numerous part 
of the nation: they, therefore, cannot now 
claim their ancient indulgencies, more eſpecially 
as they have altogether changed their eee. 
| and are become the ſlaves of riches. 
To diminiſh, theſe riches is now the intereſt _ 
of the bulk of the citizens. Juridically ſpeak- 
ing, the privileges of the clergy are contents 
ble; but the facrifice of them 1 is . 
ltical, and natural, * 
| The law of the Chriſtian religion, which . 
bids the uſe of meat at the time when animals 
multiply their ſpecies, is tranſcendantly wiſe; 
as is alſo that which, inſtead of a plurality of 
wives, allows one only. The latter, it is to 
de remarked, is as conformable to nature, as it is 
ee in the trueſt Py yl it is iu prove; | 
that 
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m in every country the births of males wh 5 
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THz Jeſus: is a ceremony radlifed at 1 
pan, to diſcover thoſe who are attached to Chriſ- 
tianity. It obliges every one to tread on the 

image of our Saviour faſtened to the croſs, and 
on that of his holy mother. The images are 
carried from houſe to houſe; and to this pro- 
fanation even infants at the breaſt are ſubjected. 
Wee are told that the Dutch, impelled by 
the inſatiable cupidity which marks their cha- 
racter, and deſirous to trade excluſively with the 
| Japaneſe, recommended to the latter, with a 
view. of barring the door of commerce, againſt 
others of every denomination profeſſing Chrif- 
tianity, to place a crucifix on the ground, at the 
ſpot of debarkation, thence to aſcertain whe- 
ther he whe ſhould land were or were roll 
Chriſtian. - 
In their commerce with the 1 the ? 
Dutch have accordingly renounced Chriſtianity, 
treading beneath, their feet the holy image with- 
| gut ſeruple and without reluRance. They have 


4 205 3 | 
b dun 1 h d the trade of Japan, the Eug⸗ | 
liſh having ne to rt _ en ex- 43 | 
ample. © 19 
This act of a . colt has been 
vindicated by ſeveral Dutch caſuiſts,- on the 
plea, that their'countrymen could not otherwiſe 
obtain admiſfion into Japan. They ſeem to con- 
fider it merely as a neceſſary diſſimulation, be- 
cauſe the intention which e ſe to! ths Was | 
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or THE ROMANS UNDER SYLLA AND MARIDS, » 


' MACHIAVEL, wrote his work, entitled . 
ier for wicked men: infernal as it is, the 
practice before his time ſurpaſſed all his theory. 
In the time of Sylla and Marius, the Romans, 
1 am fully perſuaded, were the moſt daſtardly 
of all the human dee whoever exiſted en the 
ſurface of the globe. „ 0 1 Oh 

By an expreſs law, every citizen was per- 
mitted to ſlay him who ſhould prove a tyrant: 
and this law, heretofore engraven in the heart 
of every Roman worthy of that name, was then 
not enforced ! At the time of the proſcriptions, 
he who had ſeen on the bloody liſts the name 
of 12 Ne of his Ny of * friend he 

Who 
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| who: had witneſſed their death; this vile + : 
= cowardly man, forgetting that he had an arm 
and that the tyrant had but one life, forbote to 
plunge the poignard 1 in the boſom of the execu- 
tioner of his family, to enjoy, at leaſt, the plea - 
ſure of expiring the avenger of the ſacred rights 
of humanity, and the deliverer of his country 
At the death of Sylla, the women ſtripped the 
ornaments from their heads, burned incenſe, 4 
and honoured the monſter Who had tranquilly 
 . ordered the maſſacre of his fellow citizens, who 

* had enriched his proſtitutes, jeſters, and ſatel- 

Lt  - lites with their ſpoils, and who, to the moſt 
ſanguinary ferocity, united the vileſt debau- 5 
chery ! Upon Ceſar's death, this ſame free and 

revengeful nation, wrought upon by the arti- 
fices of a vain eloquence, ſeiaed on firebrands to 
burn the houſes of the conſpitators, the herolcal 
defenders of their country! What is man then? 
And how, from entertaining the moſt elevated 
ſentiments, does he fall into ſo grovelling, ſo 
degraded a ſtate? It would, then, appear, that 

tyranny can with great caſe cajole men, even 
after having ſpilt their blood ! Are they forget - 
ful of their calamities? Are they almoſt inſen- 
ſible of thoſe which do not perſonally attack 
them? or does the terror, with which they are 
Sf W by the cruelties. they witneſs, take ſuch 
8 | he HA. 


0 


3 


pid? Who will explain the human heart ? And 


how does it ſupport evils. upon * termination 


of which it cannot calculate? 


A nation which . ar nabe gp its rakes bo 
which ſupinely bears its political ills, which 
fancies its calamities inevitable, and which never 


turns its reflections towards theſe great and im- 
portant e is. eleulated, for. weetchodueſs 


and ſlavery. - | 
The ache 3 fb man > Jt Re Fries. 


clearly defined: man bas a rigbt to zubateuer 


can contribute to; hit welfare and felicity. He 
bas therefore a claim to. happineſs, which, as a 
thinking being, he ſhould both ſeek, and en- 


deavour to extend. nr hay 


The wandeting hag 5 Gon give 193 5 


truer inſight into the laws of ſociety than do, / 


ſeveral of the modern ſtates. There we may 
perceive an aſſemblage of ſimple and natural 
laws, which, notwithſtanding we, in our de- 


ſcriptions, have ſo variouſly jumbled and con- 


fuſed them,; are ee interwoven with each 
other. 


When an nene nation 5 iiſelf as 15 


Ak 


the property of one man, ought it not to be 


neceſſarily puniſhed for its cowardice, its weak-. 
s and 1 its n ? What would otherwiſe 
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5 mucke irſelk diſtincthy heard, -the-prinee;-and this 


| prevented from exceed: 


if they were to be call 
_ dread; arfd on the ground of this! apprehenſion 
of theirs, e are conſtrained hot ta abuſe their. 
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1e eb "ET vide 
The ſovereign muſt be made to be juſt; that 
is to ſay he muſt bewhtoched:* It is on this ne- 


count that the Engliſh are fond of Political 


ferm. by which the monarch is kept aw ale. 
Wherever the public voice can venture to 


reſtrained, aud the ſupren 
mp pertain. ru eveTbe f 
ſubjects then forget the unlimited power of the 


ſovereigmʒ .und, certain that he-will be. kept int. 
check by the bonds of opinion anch derum, 


fely on the aſe national manders, 
to Which they thift no violence will be offers | 
ed. Princes would fancy:themfelves: ottriged 

lie de appellation they 


On his fide; the Sanger the ſurround. 


ing nations attentive to the eries of the people, 
and diſpoſed to repeat them. He dares not un- 
bluſhingly brave the opinion of enlightened 


kingdoms. If he nouriſhes any deſigns, he gives 


them the ſtamp of the public welfare, at the 


fame time that, jealous of the virtue of the real 


| patriots, he allumes, -in ſpite of himſelf, an air 
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of neten ad nnen 1 
very idea of being obliged to conternn bimſelf. 
Solon, when he was aſked what was the moſt 
deſirable government, replied with much juſtice 
and truth: {hat in which e an in- 
vidual interefts al the m i e 
The people, unable to calculate ow: dan- 
gerous changes, have, notwithſtanding, be 
means of coming at the pernitibus tendency of _ 
any attacks made upon liberty. Hs the true 
principles of policy reſide in the human under- „ 
ſtanding, that is to ſay, in the nature; of tbe 
affections of man; arifing from thoſa ſeeret ties 
which unite men in ſociety; the people, withoum 
wandering into abſtract -queſtions,:perceivey at 
the firſt glance, whether their privileges are 
reſpected. Thus, in England, whenever:the _ 
liberty of the preſs ſhall be infringed, the fon 
will be ſounded; and thus in France, no ſooner 
does the ire nome eee, than an 
univerlal perturbation enſues. 
All chat 1 have fad goes to mee that a oh 7 
2 We 4ST government changes and 
; and that the members of the ſociety 
N the ſociety cn WR more "oO _ 
Ws ſovereign. power... 
Thoſe muſt be blind who cannot peregive 
| that nature alſo is a 2 Howe: ſhe bas 
Vor. Ke. plwaced 
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form, and diftates: 
lays of the great: revolutions ; by which it is ve - 
- generated.  - As AS: you \perceive rebellion 
be: ure that z part. ſuffers, and aitns 
mts; ſuffer in their turn. The 
be de! but the 
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"Mt THE more extenſive. | ſtates are; the. mate re- 


wote is their antiquity. The larger ſtates are 
Btuated in Aſia; and the Afiatics were, there- 
Fore, the earlieſt acquainted with the advantages 
4 of civilization. It ſurely required time to unite 


Cf multitude of tribes, and form them into a 
mighty nation obedient to the laws. . 
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| OR, "Ghz 5 e 
© The'Chilieſs had acquired many Sender 
'H indultty; when we were ſtill ſavage hordes.” ++ 
The Afiatics. have Jong clothed us, aid have 
Gogh us how we ſhould” e glad: While we 
were feeding on our bitter acorns, they truſted 
not their. ſubſiſtence to chance. The ſcholars 


have no: outſtripped their maſters}; but the ws 2 4 


time. will come, Wien theſe people; Who inn 
parted to us the arts, ſtill in their infüncy, 
become our rivals. They will follow dur pro- 
greſs; ſo certain is the communication of KD 
ledge, and the flux and reflux of the "TO 
| throughout every part of the globe. e dete 
The wider an empire is, the more wits: his 
| it of a principle of unity, tllat is, of u fingle 
chief; bebauſe the cries and wants of the dif» 
tant provinces require a prompt auxiliary armed 
with the public force. Hence large ſtates are 
more than any other expoſed to fall under the | 
arbitrary control of a. monarch, The . cmpife 
preſenting. the moſt extenſive ſurface; has; at all 
times; had moſt enemies to contend with, and 
the multiplicity of paſſio ions within its confihes 
have been more difficult to reſtrain. It became 
4 neceſlary that the military body ſhould! be en- 
truſted to one leader, and when a nation is ob- 
liged to keep a powerful army on foot, the ſol | 
mer kept in pay, and moulded to flavery, ac- 
. > 3 know- 
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ai er Gefwant, becomes an ener to the 
Mubertz vr ötbers. 18 avail difineniberment'sr 
conqueſt, avaſt empie wmöſt make great facric 
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rvienoe doffleffle auarchy aid foreigti deVäftatioft 
There he Cmpeitfatiün büt the ieee 


Wick tie inbaneſt Citizen may täfte, When; 


cöltföbtidedl among the multitude, Be meets. 
With All the urts that chart lere, and finds in 
_ the uſpftil laws of polibe; ie niece: the 
88, abc ine Pakete Which the p ite laws 
' MW.. 2777 irrt , eee + * 
At Rithe; „the Human ruce 8 Wt bin dc f 
dds Nöneaks tad ther Fatids Cultivated bye ſlabes 
opt ir chains, WHO were obliged to ſleep iti 
mats, fromm Which We unte wire nightly 
Teebeutel br he inhalitfints: of 
Rome were ſhves*"bdtbatoiis maſters caſt them 
Aivei6ts the 'p6rids to feed the lämpteys. The 
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23 | - unfortinath Wfetch, hs, ; happening £6 break a 


coftl/ vile ih WEN bf Vodice Polho, with 
4 whom” Auguſtus Was ät "Ripper, entreated tobe 
8 killed before "he. Was Welivered to the fiſhes, 


| could'%otbbtain” this "Tmall favour, 'notwith* | 
1 ſtabding the interpofftion of the perde "Wa 


: : this 4 Lende SAVED 792 n. 0 
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4 1 7 
At Athens;| there: were, twenty. Men for um 4 
14 citizen. „At Lacedemon, the. ſlaves Were eur 
poſed, plans danger: they. Minus pe er 1 
e 
night. Was this a republic. 7 | 5 = 
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Will it be aſſerted,” 5 rs 4 - 
st. Domingo, or in the greater part of che in 
dies, where the thirſt of, old and inhamanity © 
have. erected: a throne of iron? For if the Per- 
ſon is not free, if real {layery, oppreſſes the ma - © 2 
jority, theſe vaunted republics exhibit, only the 1 
wenners and cuſtoms whieh Qi preyaihin Bar-. 
bary. The eſſential, property of a freergan, _ 
which conſiſts in the command of his own per- 
ſon, having been denied the bulk of ſybje&s of 
theſe ancient governments, the liberty which 
remained to the few ought not to he teckoned; 
and theſe ſtates ſhouid be eraſed from the liſt 
of republies, the ebaractet. and ustural liberty of 
which are granted to each individual, .-.-c; 
The Parthians, on the gontrary, Who trehted 
bares like children, Who, in default of political _ A 
bberty,. granted them natural liberty, and philo- — 
ſophical liberty, founded on humanity, the Pate = 
thians deſerved the. name of republicans ; for 
ve ought to ſearoh governments to the bottom, 
and judge them by their effects, not hy the.apr - 
pellations they receive. Remove from the ant: 
JJ nent. 
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5 314 3 7 
cient, rapulilies. the, maſk.of- * and from 
certain: ſtates that · f ſervitude, and you ill be 
eonvinced that tho different forts of liberty muſt 
be eſtimated by the degree of teſpect paid. to 
the human race, and by the nature of the treat 
ment beſtowed on ſlaves or domeſtiess. 5 
In this view the tribes ſtyled. barbarians. hae 
| eee the privileges of man, and 
have-cheriſhed a deeper germ of republican prin · 
ciples, than many poliſhed. nations, Which, by 
the diſorders of their police, feudal tenures, and 
the point of honour and ſuperſtition of the no- 

ee haraſſed the _ ſpecies 1 in an 
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TE 80 of bene ee; GA 
£ 5 fanciful; but his bock has à fatal tendency, 
becauſe it holds out an idea of a perfect govern- 
ment, as if Rates; regulated by laws, however 
vwiſe theſe may be, were not inhabited by men 
always ready to abuſe the laws, and to overturn 

the edifice of the legiſtato . 
> "DOA maxim which has been found ſo true in 

morals, and which in 


in policy is inconteſtible, 
i abs is the . 
8 „ 
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7 us) | 
3 legiſlator, i, 
will otherwiſe not merit that ſublime title 
law ought to give way, and a ο date itſelf 
to the imperious paſſions ⁊ for it is better to lay 


open the dike, than to ſuſfer tho ſtreum to hurſt 


its banks. In politics, an attentive regard to 
the caprices of fortune, ought, at all times 
render the ſtateſman eircumſpect ; and, as it. is 
impoſſible to calculate upon the future a ſonſ- 
preſent, and, yielding to the prejudicos of chen, 
will be ſenſible, that to govetu with the baſt 
effect, it will be abſolutely meceſſarꝝ to pleaſa: 


| g beſtowedl · vr chair princes all the au- 
thority neceſſary to do good, without inveſting 


them with the power te de in. Upon attend- 
ing carefully, however to all the drift of this 
obſervation, we are uiterly ſurpriſed at perceir- 
ing, that, by depriving theſe ptinces of the 


- It has been obſerved, that ſome nations glo x, 


power to do ill, they are crippled and prevented 


from the accmpliſhment of the god; they = 
muſt be ſpectators of the nem abuſes:cantrived 


by the wickedneſs and degeneragy of meu, abe 


which a goretmiment alone can repręſd, ; 
cha, \perbaps,. been noticed, that I, have | 
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| fait a It is a ma! 
: hind —— the elements 
vf which it is cornpoſed, are, L may wentube to 
ay, contradictory to- lle the c % ] rules of 
poalicyoi The machine of! the Engliſh goverm 
ment moves, and that o ſometimes in 1 ſuptrior 
|  whyritlivanobjaft of ſurptiſe to every reflect- 
A * dug wind. It ſtrikes me, that its equilibrium is 
= meer by a great mals of intelligence, 
| than by the mechanical organization of ita parts; 
and what confirms me in this opinion, is that 
when the movement ceaſes, the national genius 
* 95 5 . e een have os, 
«ſy pe EnglhinenT Web- = ens all: 5 — FAY 
which ſurrounds you, ſince, without that, your 
|  conſtitytion-wovld not have taken root. Von 
3 —_ 1 ſo much has nature fa- 
. weden, cher ren had theſe been bad, you 
have flouriſhed. A precious liberty 
3 lot % but this already in a 
light degree oppreſſes vou. Be careful leaſt 
=. Dr it;3 ee aa 
| : | 5 -extenſaye,; + ©. 3b * beds retteturb dan, 
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thing for you, while your policy hastaltogsther 
conſiſted in profiting by events, and on his po · 
liey owe) reaſon ſeems to have. imprpſſed its 
ln each ſtate if Emay 


| be ned eee, pra are a flux and 
A reflux .of powers. Deſpotiſm has louſt ſeveral | 


empires: be fearful that liberty dei not ruin 


yours. Preſerve your political terms ſimae theyx 
are ſo dear to the people ;̃ but ſtill yield tu the 
circumſtances A cmpeecotighallpuggeſt | 


new. ideas. em 36510-8449, diem banis id 7775 
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liing being gonfide ſolely in ths equilibtium, 


but I tremble for e e 
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AN empire ape 66 two hundred chi 


lions of individuals, ſuch ag 18 CH na at the firſt | 


view-excites our admiration; but it is impoffible 
that ſo great a maſs can be ſo organized as to 


man. The natives of the eaſt are ſlaves; be- 
eauſe they have continued A 


*.. - &# 


10 „ Engliſhmen! tune has by degrees dane axery 


favour the development of all the faculties of 


of thoſe 
; — EE of N that lead to N. 


„„ 
befty. In China, che eternal impriſonment of 
women is au unjuſt cuſtom, Which, in the 
ect Way, attacks the principles of ſo. 
r The exeluſion of ſtrangers from the em- 
pire is a ſavage law; by which the natural ſociety | 
| between all men is proſeribed; while pride, ig- 
norance, and an ill · conecived terror, have built 
the impregnable' wall that _ out ee | 
telligences. r AR ee pr $0 116% city 
The Chigeſe labdu a bepefere, een 
of {laviſh apathy," which obliges them blindly'ts 
ſubmit to eld laws they have not the genius to 
anahyze. By theſe ws the general principles 
of ſociety have been 'violated'; and the tytanny 
exerciſed over the women has deſtroyed the 
| aſylum of manners. Thus does this nation; in 
its habitudes, appear rather to ſleep than to live. 
m a word, the art of governing two hundred 
| los of individuals, and that in a manner 
worthy of their noble origin, appears to me to 
| ſurpaſs the powers of the human mind. We 
are not ſufficiently inſtructed to be capable of 
truly eſtimating the moving forces of an empire, 
the dimnenſions ef * * pt, extra | 
ordinary, © outs oa ee 
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diol eee 
5 9 Agriculture, firſt creditor of the ſtate, 


mother of all the arts and all the comforts of 
life, a mother the moſt tender, the moſt feeling, 5 


and the moſt worthy of your protection: 


Againſt certain perfidious arts, equally — 4 
: Jap: -uſeleſs, that under the titles of painting," 
ſeulpture, arc hiteciure, and their endleſs train ß 


e oy een the, My of; fene 


* 9 10 I I 


eee ants dy vs 0 , 
| preſented gt the bar of the National Afembly, by a woman in 


every reſpect intereſting, and to whom all e e 


T Hal deſcribe her appearance: T St in 
Comned with heads of corn, the wore i veſtrient uf green fiulP: 


the bad in one hand a flowering ſhrub, which ſhe. eyed; with thi | 


tenderneſs of a mother, and in the other the of a vine, which 


ſerved for a ſtaff, On her robe was traced the cifele of the twelve 
zotiaca) figns. Her air was nobly fimple, and madeft; her figure 
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| majeſtic,” and her deportment full of gravity. Her veiled, but 
prominent boſom, beſpake the good mother of a family: the came 


without ceremony, and without attendants ; ſhe carried not on her 
breaft the revenue of a duchy ; her necklace upported af from 


 vhich/buoga fall fuel a feli, and a bee-bive,” TTY 


ba mae vill 
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| 5 to the capacity of its exiſtence = whatever : 
; groys muſt ſupport its progeny at the, expence 


tet lan arts, which, ought. to, have been 


5 they haye. been ſuffered to paſs, their natural 


boy yd 3 IIA . ants 2 ie 
are only ill formed children, ſhowy.on.the 


. = ee monſtrous, on the other, ho ſuck 
175 wy. milk, and unprofitably dry. up my breaſts. ft. 


Alerting that, tough d exiſtec before any of 


| > de 125 arts, though, without me ng peing, no 


e live. of Field fru; Gill the 


futil Kane the unſubſtantjal ſciences have plainly 
L Of | r5ped t a Ravi ee much | 
more. honoured 3 in the ac BAN! ths A 
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ed | 


of. CU Ne bat ves, and all that 
So 157 9% es Wibntechfe — to the ſoil, But, 


dulccrated merely to th 185 dee 89110 of temples, 
of pull monuments, or of, the palaces of legiſ⸗ | 
lature, have, bec 7 Fr roding .ſcourges, ſince 


bounds, arid. haye been abandoned 40 dhe pride 
and. e 4 Caprice.. of op vlenge, 170 They have gar ried 


| deſolation into My rich domains: 5 they have 


3 turned afide the courſe of my bounties. How 


much baye 1 not had to regret the loſs of ſo 
many hands, and the ſcandalous dwellings of 


| ſtateſmen fattened Ay 2 calamities 75 7 0 the 
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" My der is of all [the ES ISR us. Fr 
woſt innogent; without me there ebuld be no 
great ſtates; the neglect of my labours throws 
huations into indigener ant barbarity. Victory 
.  Yave all the earth to the Romans; but theſe 
onguerors refuſed to oultivate it, leav- 
ig to n the dreffing and cleating of the 
fields,” This criminal een guſt 
ther and contribu 
FPite, chan all the Narbe ee wle invaded, ith: * 
ugrieultural people poſſeſſes the trunk af the 
"NON? tree; all" the fruits belong w it 
while othe N obtain on forced aud pre 
e i eerd (eos, og OR 
of e e ons, gentletnen, 20% that 
Sus ral labour} ſhall be reseſtabliſhed in the 
bigheſt honour, ſo that France ſhall henceforth | 
be a kingdom ſplendidly and truly gricultural; 
becauſe ſuch is the real power conferred on it by 
| nattire, and ſach hould' be the immortal t of 
erity.': I loudly repeat it, gentſemen, 
* evidently the firſt creditor of the ſtate, and 
I ſhall fully diſcharge all the debts of che fate, 
provided the ſtate will reſtore whatever i 18 mine, 
ä bay me all that is my e due.” 2 HS 


can) 


neſs, of pride, my corn into the duſt, of vanitx, 


Frage ſhould will other wiſe, he Milla c ith 555 


my aſſiſtanee, become the granaty of Europe 


and: your flax in foreign eountrias, yu will fur 
niſh. theſe: articles to other kingdoms. If the 


French Woyld. in the ſequel, renounce the blind 


nge of handling gala, of working on barren me · 
tals, I Would-rrnden them xicher in commadifdess 
and even in g. For God has willed; that mn 
ſhould toil the groumd to obtain conſtantiriches3 


e 


ſeaſons depends the ſtars, the 


a0 the foſtering treaſures of abundamee are 


4 Accept, gentlemen, an hundred. thanks, for 


 morimaing, which I never. ſurveyed without autep- 
ung eres. Once more became national property, 


induſtry, more active, and inſinitely more varied 


on ſmall farms, ſhall have ſtampt on them the 
impreſſion of a new and productive labour; 
e e e e eee 
9 8 Gs ER ane 


| Kn my ploughs into the har- 


andi fat frorgſecking-your:timbes;-your:hemaps = 


on his lahgur: and induſtry, the: bounty vf he 
6 ————— l 
pot due to chaprys the preſents: which I. po 
forths are Alwax in propartion to the, care ber | 
ſtowed. on gulkivation. 55 n Nn A | 


| having reſtored to my empire the, Si , 


vou ſhall behold how. they will flouriſh,, When 
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ed, yielded nothing but the 
the Vandals, 


cious inſets which. Virgil has 
c dhe in par: che intendance anni- 
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"IP g . ieee N 1 % b gen 
= + men, the favouring” of the 
1 e _ de yo. malt er- 
ſound polity, till now, too much 
> you have taught my chit 
dren to know their natural dignity, their "ſcale 
15 8 | 3-7 ts OR, 
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w nportawes, ar above: al; tein leg AY 
ecken frat Kab en: | from-regunaſoge _ 
1 arne _ 
| ours Mhidhahd:feadatand aal loan hat 2 A 
jointly: diſgriced the ſai i | —_ 
centuries apvatulaſk arnkjled-:o Your thowntions =. 
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gentiameng>carenindftuackle;: thay: ate: a) ah _ 
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n eee abliceaicit e yanirr 
Ves, youre done every Wing imer he _ 
people, 1he-anfirtunate! people, wha, feeding the 
nation; boredalüo !allithe burdens Yourhave «| 
chaced away * thoſe unjuſt acts, reduced into us 
uit * byltho aſſiſtanes of tie ty 
ranny had collected and cbnſolidated. Tho: | 
monſters have fled, the creation of the avarice'Þ i 
and cruelty: of princes, that horrible an of: - — 
partial and grievous impolts,; the cone, the J 
 taille, the gabelle, and the game laws. Bo Prat; 1 1 
The -eorvees demanded the labour, of n, - == 
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bor” A Det of e tax. . eee, 


: e to dee e ways, 3 the 
- chariots of opulence might roll; the taille * op- 
preſſed them by its multiplied weight; the ga- 
belle f obliged them to pay an exorbitant price 


for one of the firſt neceſſaries of life, with which 


the liberal hand of nature ſupplies them as a 
fifth and ſalutary element; the game devoured 
the harveſt they had ſown, and they were ſent 

to the galleys, if they dared to drive away the 
birds, or even diſturb their repoſe: for the in- 
ſolence of deſpotiſm, when it once 8 * 

ing, has no boundls. 

Alfter the reaping of the — Idee. 50 
= aliens * then came the rights of minage t, and 
Bballage I, thoſe of peage ||, and thoſe of hanna · 
lite q, and when the farmer, after ſo many bur- 
dens, went to ſell his produce, the lord of manor 
bad uſurped the privilege: of expoſing his o.] 
| firſt to ſale. Laſtly, moſt of my children, ſcat- 
teered over the plains, were ſubject to the volun- 
tary tax of their lords, to a þer;ſonal tar, to the 
l taxes of i A and guarding, 4 . to W 
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. 1. 1 
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1 The tax on ſalt. 4 eee eee 
* The Tythe. vx £25 beine ii n 
7 The rights of ſupplying e N | 
J The right of furniſhing market-ſiajle. 


# The tolls or cuſtoms. | W 
We 1 to grian at beer malen. 
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lues which involved property and perſon in 8 
very. In addition to all this, a dreadful lottery, 
under the name of military ſervice; threw my . 
children into perpetual alarm; it filled their pure 
and ſenſible minds with the moſt cruel anguiſh, 
and forced tender mothers to groan and to be- 
wail their fertility. Depotiſm, calculating its 
outrages, generally from the moſt chimerical 
ideas, to mark the perſonal ſervitude of my fa- 
mily, dragged to battle the huſbandmen, while 
it exempted the lacteys and the artizans"in 
towns. The tears of the diſconſolate peaſants 
flowed in vain, and only redoubled the rigour 
of the intendants, the obdurate executors of theſe 
violent orders. The countrymen ſinking under 
the load of deſpair, bade adieu each to the hum- 
dle cottage he inherited from his anceſtors, and 
went to loſe their fe or their morals in thoſe ar- 
which chance, the ignorance, the caprice 
or prongs e ſelf:love of their leaders, afterwards facrih e- 
ed at will. If they returned not maimed, my dear 
children returned libertines and diſqualified for 
rural life. All theſe uſeful hands which deſpots 
had torn from me, all theſe artleſs hearts which 
war corrupted, are now, thanks to you, reſtored 
tome! How ſincerely do I congratulate myſelf, 
gentlemen, at your having expelled a ſcourge, 
which three dynaſties of crowned heads confirm 
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ed more and more. But while 15 i 
ſters laboured for the eſeuatim and not the grams 


dur of a ſingle man, n ene en eee 
enk for the welfare of the kingdom. 


Alas! How great was the — The 


noble payed not the impoſts like the other citi· 


zens, beeauſe he had more poſſeſſions to guard 


and defend; and becauſe he was more opulent, 


he ſet up abſurd principles which exempted him 
deere re to the public chargęs. 


Tax the uncultivated lands, gentlemen $/ a 


|  fince reafon enjoys its full energy, tax the villas, 


the parks, and the encloſures, ſo-many.excluſive 


poſſeſſions ; above all, tax the Engliſh garden, 


and all thoſe extravagant faſhions which ſpring 
fromthe puerility of the pretenders ſtyled artifs, 


8 employed in imaging the rocks of the Alps, and 
in repreſenting, with muddy canals, the,caſcades 
of mount Jura; yes, tax theſe futile creations 
bf the mobility and of the financiers,” fo worthy 


their fooliſh origin, and which ſwell the pride 


of their ſtupid proprietors. The opulent ſhould 


bear the greateſt load of impoſts, for the taſk, 


or rather the great excellence of legiſlation, 
een e to better the condition of the poor. 


It is you, auguſt aſſembly, who have boldly 


removed ihe Ponderous ages of fanaticiſm, barbarity 
and ignorance, to diſcover under theſe hideous 


on 
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—— up juflice andibu- 
| manity, cruſhed: indeed, but inſtantly revived; _ 


fair in their immortal luſtre, and ſtrong in thein 
| majeſtic ſimplicity. You haye revealed the eter- 3 
nal rights of nations; and the fantaſtie beings 
which inſenſibility and the ſpirit of domination 
bad created, have quickly difappęared. Thoſe 
 frightful illuſions, invented by the. ſelfiſh deſpo- 
tiſm of courts; that exeerable balance in which 
men's heads dere wende in a Wk ee 
all are vaniſhed: 1 
We may nne 8 views by 
of Providence. . That beneficient guardian in · 
vites man continually to improxement; he 
gives! him under faxing. to frame laws, and 


my breaſts he will draw the elements of the moſt 


perfect ciuiliaation, the true ſocial order; for 
the beſt. exiftence of man is ta follow cloſely the 
principles of nature; _ to TIN ee with 5 
an ee ee e 1 (4; 4 
But theſe e e win me, ſince it . 
vas I dba built the firſt cipi ! bothſe; and I, | 
therefore, faſhion the morals, I am the ſource 
of the domeſtic 'virtues ; becauſe, ſurrounding 5 
man with my uſeful riches, 1 make the faireſt. 


and moſt proſperous fruits of Awe 50 en | 


e rank; S 


| created. merely for the throne, and for an ariſto. 
cratic court, which: exalted the idol only to de? 
vour the better in its name. 6 
Vour labours will not te" Fully: known | and 
| appreciated till the ſucceeding generation. 'Sufe 
| fer to periſh. at your feet the murmurs of vice | 
and impoſture: you are the ſcourge of all the 
abuſes which torment poliſbed nations; and thie 
men perverted by fattitious arts," who, for par- | 


0 5 
Vos u bie well conceived, men, the 
baſis of the ſocial compact, and, whom by the 
forch of philoſophy, you have recognized that 
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all men were "equal in rights." Suddenly; you | 
\ have deftroyed that chimerical diſtinction of 
Funke, for with this fatal diſtinction every thi 


in the world was appropriated to the clergy an 


5 


the nobility; the reſt of mankind" ſeethed: to be A 


Hal and perſonal enjoyments have renouticed 
the grandeur of human nom Þ cannot com pre 


to the proſperity of our fields, than thoſe nu- 


- merous covers where the plunderers of the Har! 
veſt found ſhelter, and from whence' they ſeats. 
tered themſelves: over. the living ſoutces of our 


exiſtence. The murderous chace had conſtruct-· 


ed 8 9255 frong bolds to conceal and maintain the 


- 


1 numerous 


— hend 8 | en 
The hail and thunder which an angry K. 
; diſcharges v upon the earth, were leſs detrimental | 


4 


numerous encinies of the poor huſbandman -- 
They attacked in the ſeed, in the blade, in the 
ear, in the ſheaf, all the hopes, and all the pro- 
ducts of à laborious year. It was unlawful to 
ſtop the inroads of the hare, the rabbit, the 
pigeon, the partridge, the pheaſant, the ſtag, 
the doe, and the boar. How delightfully the 
ſound ſtrikes my ear! I hear the pealing ſtrokes, 
which, like the fire of) A rampart, . mowe them 
down. They fall; my enemies fall, and the 
| Joyful ſhouts, re-echoed from every fide, an- 
nounce afar, that the reign of Juſtiee 18 come, 
The deſtroyers fly; but they in vain ſeck the 
covers, which, now opened and cleared: away, 
preſent not a ſingle -yeſtigey for the expiatory 
plough muſt purify the ſoil, muſt ſanctify the 
long-loſt ground, and obliterate, if poſſible, the 
remembrance-of ſuch mveterdtey, nh eryel ins 
juries: E f 
This decree of yours, e thus be. 
comes an ad of eternal beneficence, - which will 
operate upon future ages. The deſtruction of 
the game, and of the office of rangers, will alone 
augment the produce of the arable lands nearly = 
300 millions“, and will almoſt double the 5 
amount of the general territorial produce. This 
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ala EP 3 Wh zorn, 
Will not appear æxcgſtve, to thoſe Nh⁰ Wat N 


3 of all kinds, and vineyards. The 
haughty rural propristors Will, themſelves, reap 


x eke erer to chem? Although. vou had 
enacted only this Gogle:decree, gentlemen, the 

watianal aſſembiy would have deſerved the hom- 
age of all my children, and eonſequently, of all 
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apportunity of examining the prodigious ravages 
which domeſlicuted animals committed in copſeb, 


the greateſt adyantages from this new order uff 


things. They will find their revetiues mate 
than. doubled, inſtead of enjoying, : excluſively, 


_ the fa chen of killing a feu; bares —_ 
74 winde N57 ti; Ys 
| "Falk novithia 2nſatio. FE dps | 


thoſe who live, and are to live by their labour; 


for the happy deſtruction of game, in ſpite of 
princes, who ſtupidly and inhumanly trampled, 
with their dogs and horſes, upon the ſown fields, 


Will, henceforth, permit the extenſion , mear 


Ao. Cattle may every where be bred, aud 
| couſequently the importation of foreign hides, 
| wool, and tallow, avoided. The marſhes, which 

at preſent are loſt to every uſeful purpoſe; will, 


when drained, reſtore: to me more than 140 

"thouſand acres, and will no longer ſpread far 
wed then. infection and death. And what 
„ 3 | implements 
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3 my children require, with which 
to perform ſuch great achievements? A plough- 
mare, a mattock, a bill, a net, à ſheep-ſkin 45 
cover the loins, and a dart to pigrce the head f 
the boar; with theſe inſtruments; the peaſant 
ppoſſeſſes the four primitive: and nedeſſary arts 
which procure ſubſiſtanoe for the human race. 
The vegetable kingdom will be extended, and 
become af immenſe value, when the genius of 
man ſhall be duly attentive te it; but alas! 
the genius of man wandered long in falſe paths 
before its entry into the road of felitity. In a 
little time, each perſon, paſſionately fond of His 
own inheritance, will devote himſelf to dulti- 
vate, to etmbelliſh it, and the HO 
claſſes of ſociety will fink into diſrepute- A 
my children will ſoon be convinced, that the 
indifferent lands are much oſtenef ſo through 
the fault of the cultivator, than of nature. 
But I muſt ſtill ſigh When I behold, on the 
one ſide, property - withawt dabowr,. and on the 
other, labour without property: it is full tune 
that a renovated people beſtow ben 
all thoſe Who ſhall claim it by their toil. | 
Extend your bleſſings, gentlemen ; jor dhe 
right of paſſage be aboliſhed, and every perſon 
be free to encloſe his property ; enjoin the dul, 
8 pos ER an; that monſtrous part of the Go 
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ani edifice. eonſtrukted by Nudktüfy, Fame 


the cultivation of tobacco; let bee-hives be pro- 


tected from ſeizure. And, would ydu eſtablim 


the epoch of an univeſal feſtival in the Kingdom, 
declare boldly the abolition of the rights 'of aidl. 
Doe directly the contrary of what -de/poti/m has 


done, by the aſſiſtances of its eruel intendants, 
fubdelegatos, commiſſaries, and Mort ꝙf the court. 

By this ſingle act you will augment the territo- 

nal riches; But, with the ſame blow, deſtroy 

the Engli/h gardens,” by impofts, and, I repeat it, 

be jnexorable on that head; for if this fatal and 


abſurd taſte were ſtill to prevail, all France 


would be converted into Eng liſb garden. This 
rage has done more harm to my ſoil than _ 
W armies could have occaſioned, | 


The new code of beneficence, of juſtice, and af 
. digeſted by your care, will extend cul- 
tivation, and introduce into every part an en- 
lightened practice; becauſe the wretched routine 


of the inhabitants of the country will diſappear 


with their bondage. Yes, new men, regenerat- 
ed by liberty, will have new conceptionts; they 


will learn to reflect, and to ſeek around them 
for perfection; they will adopt without diffi- 


culty uſeful proceſſes, new experiments, and 


-  fftterinſtruments, thoſe inſtruments which have 
lately pans a third, a fourth, a fifth arm 


443 1 | - _ theſe 


. 


of raifing food. The art which ftands pre- eml⸗ 


nent, Will form the moſt ſerious ſtudy, the 


principal occupation of man, reſtored to his pri- 


mitive employment as to his firſt home; for the 


focial virtues depend on the means of ſubſiſtance? 
| Vices and crimes will fly, be affüred, geutlemen, 


before the ſources of plenty: every vice ſprings 


Hot from ignorance, but from penury. 
From penury! There is no foil ungrateful 
to the ingenious cultivator; for nature fecofids 


every good intention, every commendable a | 
bour in proportion to the artenptt. ? The efforts - 


to procure the ſmalleſt proſperity are never ban, 
Ignorance and indolence alone, Will benceföre 


ward complain of bad lands. Civilization Ads 


vances with my darling friends, "Oliver de Se, 
ch Hamel, Rozier, and Parmentier. New Trip- 
tolemuſes, they have aided legiſlation, by mak- 
ing alimentary treaſures to grow on lands de- 
voted lately to ſterility. By following their in 
ſtructions, man will no longer have to contend 


with neceſfty, as the ſavage with the wild beaſts 


in the deſert; becauſe he will be better ſkilled 
in cultivating vegetable nutriments. Prolific na- 
ture has diverſified them for his uſe ; within a 


ſhort” ſpace, they have grown with peculiar 


Loo rooms My beloved ien atten- 
tive 


the arms wilt give A greater ſcope to top oy 
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tive to every enquiry on eſculent 5 will, * 


bre degrees, deſtroy the race ef males and fe. 
males in a ſtate of .celibacy ; for, as a pglitician 
| has well obſerved, in ail places where. — 
can hue conveniently, the marriage flate i is readily 
embraced : and by attending to the new leſſons 
of my darlings, of my favourite ſacietyss whoſe 
every effort tends to propagate diſcoveries with 
which it inſtantly gratifies the human race; the 
alotbing, and even the feeding of free men, will 
Hon be as certain as the happy, revolution which 
ſequres to them their righta. A ſolid and coun» 
_ try diet will contribute to the vigor and the ins 
dependant character of thoſe who ought now to 
handle equally the, fword and the plug hiſbars, 
The /eftivals of corruption will be abandoned; 
and on every ſide Will be extended the cultiva- 
tion of thoſe good and mew. rooks: een 
i wan immenſe utility. 

May I unboſom to von, 9 A 
my keeneſt diſquiets My good, my faithful 
companion, the ox, inſeparable from Ceres of 
yore, and deſtined by nature to the yoke, labour 
not my furrows as formerly. His pace Was 
flow and heavy, I grant; yet I lament that he 
130 * _ een e een ae a 
= 85 : * 83 
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poetical Buffon has aid, in the latter-is as : 


nobleft conqueſt which' man has made. 1 loch 


upon the horſe as the cater of man's daily bread; 


this proud animal has uſurped. my wideſt do- 
mains; his impolitic and vaſt conſumption 
makes | havoc on all ſides upon corn and the 
leguminous productions. 


deſtroys, in oats and hay, the half of my crops 
The brute occupies more of my territory than 
man: yes, the paltrieſt jade is more-plentifully 
per ee wers were N eee 


which the burt is lubſect; be makes mord 
dung, and it is of a better quality. N N 


If anciently the hog was ſacrificed 8 yer 


low- Ceres, on account of the waſte it com- 


mitted. among the fruits of the earth, I do not 
heſitate to name the horſe as my moſt formida· 


| ble adverſary; and this reproach has become the | 


more founded ſince he has been employed in 
the carnage of war. What this animal coſts 
the human ſpecies really exceeds IE 
My ox is my true companion: even cows are 


proper for tilling light ground; they may be 


coupled to the yoke, and made to dreſs, at leaſt, 
the fields of rye, of peaſe, and of ps vl oy 


be trained to III aer! 


$4 | . | There 


The confumption of 
a horſe requires near fix acres of ground; he 
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grief, which I cannot conceal from you, Gentle- 


men: the vine, which has been forced in grounds 


unſuitable to it, provokes nature, who avenges 
her rights by giving a bad and unwholeſome 
wine. The ſoil which has been croſſed yields 


only the ſhadow of that liquor; baſtard vines 


. 


| ditgrace the countries which they cover. oF heſe | 
countries have loſt the local benefits of nature; 


and theſe vineyards, expoſed to ungenial winds; 


and deprived of the vivifying aſpe& of the ſun, 
5 produee a pernicious wine, which may be term- 
eld the poiſon of the national frrength: this is 2 
torrihle ſcourge to the country; the rotten 
grape, which has poſſeſſed itſelf of excellent 


corn- lands, flows into taverns, by far too nu- 
merous, and foments boiſterous paſſions and 


brutal orgies. The landlord, in addition, adul- 
terates- the wretehed liquor, and increaſes its 
- treacherous abundance-- The village-folks be- 
come | inflamed with an ! intoxication, which 


murders the precious days of the week, and in- 


troduces ſtrife into their buts.- It i is this ae-- 


curſed liquor that renders half the village beg - 


gars, enlarges the hoſpitals, and transforms he 
houſes where pledges ate received: into a mon- 


ſtrous frippery. Oh! aſſiſt me, legiſlators, to 
faye they ſtate, to ſave . families from 


the 


"fa 


| the: devaſtation of wine,” from the — 
bad wine, which the old and cruel government 

favored ſo much, only to augment the revenue. 
Require not wine but from the ſoil Which 
mature deſtines to produce it. What friendly 
hand will tear up the languiſhing vines from the 
innumerable banks expoſed to the north? They 


only ruin the vine - dreſſer, always abuſed and 
always poor, notwithſtanding his | reiterated | 
ſtruggles. .. Who will reſtore theſe batiks, theſe 
plains, to the innocent and nouriſhing: grain 
which is preſerved as a preſent never poiſoned 


with remorſe ? The plough, the plough l How 


many thouſand acres allotted to unprofitable and 


ſteril wines may be brought again to yield abun 


dant crop then will thoſe inveterate evils ach 


appear, which falſe agricultural plans have o- 


caſioned. He who ſhall in preference drive ha 
ox; which /abors, will more eaſily obtain the 
horſe which carries, and the ſheep. which clothes, 


and, as a neceſſary: conſequence, the hen. for lle 
ruſtic pot. Laſtly, a gardener with his ſpade will 


always be dearer and more precious to me than 
a vine · dreſſer; and 1 ſ wear i. by * e e ; 


f BE. 
meadows; | = Tul © or 


Your has eee, and: the n of 4 
my good and uſeful children, begin already to 
Aae into the country a multitude of people hi- 
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it is 8 that each perſon, fond of his. ipherit- 5 
ance, is forward to improve and embelliſh.it ; . 
and it is here that indifferent lands, which are 
_. moſt frequently ſo through the fault of the cul- 
tivator, evince that the genius of man can 
change and transform nature at its will. In the 
fields of the yeomanry, we ſhall never ſee the 
pernicious bramble, briſtling the hardened ſoil. 
ſtrike root under the limeſtone, rock, and ſuppflx 
"I, every where a cover for the rabbit, which de-. 
yours. all the neighbouring vegetation-. We 
ſhall ſoon behold the difference between land 
cultivated for one's en en cultivated for 0 
-otheess- [ts ft. hog waget: 41 
What pride ic can 1 be. more hana than to be 
. to ſay every day; 1 have created the orna- 
ments of my table, the Food of my family, and the . © 
tranguillity of my roof ? He who thinks and ats 
thus, is never the flave of the powerful, the ae. If 
complice of their licentiouſneſs, nor the hired = 
aſſaſſin of his brethren :- be is greater than all 

the Jaced and embroidered valets of courts. He 
has obeyed the admirable leſſon of Horace, mens 
conſcia recti in corpore ſano. If he has\parch- 
mentis, he may burn them, and powerful uπ.mü!“ = 
me, and through me, may renounce for ever all! 
thoſe excluſive privileges, the remains of barba- 4 
rity, an eee barren glory, not worth. © 
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5 itte free clearing of lands, that 4 is, the liberty 


about to produce many advantages hitherto un- 
known. Servitude, the mother of indolence, 
and daughter of tyranny; oppoſed it; but for 


-— not to rid ourſelves of a few Ie chi. 
3 meras and worm- eaten paper? 


eultivalors, ſearchers, and gentle violators of the 


beings who //craped continually on paper, on 
cloth, on flone, or on the gates of the great; 
who lived by barren imitations of nature, inſtead 
of fertilizing her; who, working upon ſurfaces 
' heaped up coloured prints or cameos; who, final - 
ly, knew how to produce nothing, wearing out 
a whole generation without having attempted. 
- the vegetation of a ſingle plant. Yes ! all the 
pitiful artiſis who chifled, who emboſſed metals, 
who gilded cielings, who ſet diamonds, this army 
of workmen, in the pay of the diſdainful gran- 
dees, will be employed to better purpoſe: they 
will henceforth ſcrape the earth, and it will re- 
ward more ee . 1 than did 
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© granted to property as well as th men; and which, 
by the natural concord of all the ſocial laws; is 


-{uch great and important innovations, copy we 


Thus, your decrees, Gentlemen, are about to 
- Efeate a new and precious poſterity of induſtrious 


"chaſte ſanctuary of nature. Theſe will come 
forward in place of thoſe degraded and wretched 


marble, 
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marble,” cloth, amet ad, or rags reduced to paſte | 
They will no longer be the /ubje&s of luxury; 
they will be my noble companions : to procure 
food, they will not wait till a perſon deſires a 
 ſnuff- box gilt with three colours, or the portrait 
of a proſtitute, or the boudoir of his /aſciviouſe - 
neſs. The artiſt, till now wretched, metamor- 
phoſed into a cultivator, will be able to reply to 
him who would purchaſe his ſervice in crimes 
or meanneſs'; retire to your palace with your in- 
auſpicious project, or your ebildiſß plans, for I 
have the roots , life. Already, at the voice of 
liberty, a multitude of workmen have deſerted 
the /hops of luxury, and their arms, employed 
more uſefully, have been reſtored to nobler l 
bours, to their primitive deſtination. | 
Soon will the ſplendor of France accompany 
* caſe of my new family, and of that which 
you ſhall have given me; and the gold which 
was waſted on whimſical, ridiculous, uſeleſs, 
ſteril, and unreaſonable. works, will be appro- 
priated to a new and productive labor, carried 
throughout my extended fields, through the 
whole of my domains, of thoſe domains which 
are deſtined to nouriſh the real ſtrength of the 
empire; an immenſe territory, 'which all our 
kings have, in their turn, blaſted, by covering 
* with privileges, with abſurd and barbarous 
| | oh 2 > ts laws, | 
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_ laws, with diſtinctions calculated to ruin the | 
common weal; monſtrous abuſes,” which you 
have at length deſtroyed, and ſacrificed on hb 
5 altas of your country. = 
I ſhall no more, 1 hope, foo a wan and cel 
race of youths, inſtead of the bloom and vigor 
that ſhould accompany that period of life; no 
more witneſs the faiutneſs of watching and faſt- 
ing, the diſtreſſes of languor, and the ſighs of 
beggary; no more behold the unfortunate wretch, 
on whom nature has beſtowed hands, tap at the 
barred door, and vainly crave a bit of bread. 
Henceforward, attached to a maternal carth, 
' which will, from her boſom, ſupply his wants, 
he will learn that the common mother has 
never failed to recompenſe the ſlighteſt labor, 
and that the ſoil moſt deſpaired of may be cul- 
tivated, when managed with ſome activity and 
ſome intelligence ; for it now belongs to idle- 
neſs or ignorance to ſay, this land is good for 
nothing. Let the lazy indulge their ſloth ; they 
can never injure the man who applies, under the 
canopy of g to a ove? of an aſſured 
| ny . | 
Rural attentions, verdant ann trees ns 
arten, and pruned by our hands; ſeed - time, 
harveſt, vintage; the garden, the farm - yard: 
no, never will the pompous ſpectacles of cities 
. | wy „ fill 


. 
fill up all the days of the year like theſe labors 


by which the - quickened earth ſmiles on its 
maſter, and gratifies him by a diſplay of the 
multiplied productions, which, flattering his 
underſtanding, and a genuine pride, reward 
abundantly his annual toils. If, in the infancy 


of the world, at the ſight of acorns and beech- 


 maſis, the joy of man broke forth in ſongs of 


gladneſs, and in dances round the oaks and;the 
beeches ; behold now fruits of every kind, which, 


| having changed their flavour, and almoſt their 
form, ſtrive, with emulation, to obtain the 


honour of paſſing through his hands. Hear the 
lowing of the herds, the matin ſong. of the 
cock, the clucking of the hen, the cooing of 


the pigeon; this rural concert never tires, it 
blends itſelf with the ſilence of nature, it be- 


ſtows life and motion on the landſcape; and, 
with redoubled pleaſure, we behold the meadow 
enamelled with flowers, the yellow ears of corn, 
and the tree ſwelling and loaded with fruit“ 


The voice of my good rectors, of my friends, 


and beſt ſupporters, that voice, which among you 
has already done me ſo much good, will complete 
the deſtruction: of - thoſe ſuperſtitious | notions 
which ſtill prevail: it will overcome the ſeduc- 


tion of routine; will ſilence rooted prejudices, | 
derived: from i ignorance; will enforce a convic- 


* „ 


* * * 
,- 
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tion that nothing ariſes from chance, 0 or in con- 
ſequence of an idle charm; and will teach all to 
recognize, in the ſmalleſt, as well as in the 

greateſt things, the ſolemn laws of the Creator, 
who has made the abundance and quality of the 
crops to depend wholly on the ſeaſons, the local 
ſituation, and the daily attention of man. This 
inſtructive voice, founded on new reflection, and 
moreover confirmed by experience, will con- 
vince all my children that the ills which afflict 

their fields proceed only from their errors and 
their obſtinacy; in ſhort, that the Jofſes which 
they ſuffer all ſpring ou their e blind- 
als." PE VIE 5 
Our morals will regenerate together with he 
laws, becauſe huſbandmen perceive the value of 
the ſocial virtues. They do more, they prac- 
tiſe them; they ſeek not to corrupt, and are 
themſelves not eaſily corrupted: ceconomy-and | 
eaſy. circumſtances baniſh low and vile ſenti- 
ments, and all the venal diſpoſitions which aug- 
ment the herd of ſlaves. Among them we 

never ſee people who betray the intereſt of their 
native land, nor does the vena/ pen juſtify acts 
— the nation, nor do we meet with thoſe 
men of blood, who, like dogs, are let looſe to 

— each other. 

* 19988 rector are not that privileged body, 
lazy 


: | G 
lazy and turbulent, who, with ſcandalous man- 
ners, and inſatiable avidity, caballed at the. 
court, vnd did ſo much harm to religion, their 
country, and the renown of kings. Alas! theſe 
haughty prelates “ would have murdered even : 
Chriſtian morality, had not my friends, the'rec-: 
tors, laboured ſtrenuouſly to edify, 1 to counſel, 
and comfort my children. Fr: 
The French had a country, you blinds een 
them, Gentlemen, a Home; all now renew their 
exiſtence, and hail each other children of the 
ſame family. Alas! my poor children, lately 
degraded by ſervitude, and hardly conſcious of 
the title of man, imagined themſelves placed in 
the ſtate merely to wear the eternal yoke of the 
great. You have awakened them to the ſenti- 
ment of liberty which they now inherit: a 
eruel colloctor, a ferocious or ſenſeleſs lord, an 
arrogant man of privilege cannot, for a moment, 
deprive them of property, ſecurity, or liberty. 
Miniſters will no longer dare to think and aſſert, 
that, to attach them to rural labor, it is requi- 


ſite to ſnatch from them all comfort, in orden 


that they may be conſtrained by wretchedneſs 
" Wn oa n v9 _ en tolls : | nas | 
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blaſphendy: will never more eſcape from the 
moutlis of pretended ſlateſmen. 
Ihe law which aboliſhes a bad Mind is 
1 burtful to my enemies, becauſe it defeats their 
pride and avarice; but the law of nature is 


| phinly that of God: this law, which God has: 


ſent in pity to our Jong ſufferings,” will find as 
miny defenders as ſuch a noble cauſe deſerves. | 
- Perſevere, Gentlemen, in ſpite of the calum- 

nies of thoſe whoſe: inveterate oppreſſions vo 
have attacked, and who will ſoon vaniſh from 
the earth. Perſevere, in ſpite of the rage of 
wicked men, who, living by iniquities or abſur- 
dities, wiſhed to continue them till the termi- 
nation of their uſeleſs career. Public intelli- 
gences have diſplayed their luſtre; nature has 
lifted up her voice, the moral univerſe is rouſed, 
and old abominations have appeared in their true 
colours. Ruffians could not murder human rea- 
Jon; they could not annihilate the holy majeſty 
of nature. They regarded as a dream its laws, 
its power, its influence; they took the- unfuſ- 
pecting ſlumber of a good nation for abſolute 
inſignificance. But this good nation has de- 
manded the performance of the ſocial compact, 
for it is eſſentially founded on common utility 
a ndl reciprocal relation. There could be no aſ- 
5 en of wills, but ier the advantage of each 
individual. 


1 | 
individual. The unanimity of virtue muſt Gnally 
eſtabliſh a ere e of * human 


race. S 1 r 


What can now - dy Gerkldmaty thi. Glutary 


and invincible tendency of nature, the pleaſing 


idea of union, this glorious . movement: of con- 
cord, of fraternity, af mutual protection; this 
progreſs of your holy laws which will be im- 
mortal, becauſe you have diſplayed to each man 
the land, his induſtry, his courage, his dignity, 


his eee ee of improvement, nature, aud 
in fight of theſe great baſes will vaniſh 


all _ phantoms, the untoward accidents i in Ons - 
vaſt plan of ſocial harmony aa 
The earth. belongs to me, for ee me 54 
could not exiſt. Vou have perceived this im- 
portant truth, Gentlemen, and you have received 
your meet reward. Your laws are become great, 


weighty, ſolemn, and, laſtly, are calculated for 


the times; your laws will be bleſſed, protected, 


- \ 4 


and maintained by the preſent generation, and | 


by generations to come. If the Eternal reigneth, 


and, in his reſiſtleſs uncontroulable ſovereigrity, 
regardeth all men as equals, you have adopted 
his law, his living, itviolable; and ſacred law): 

and I, who feed the monarch and the be 
aſſure you that you have ated wiſely, and that 


you 


% . - 
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von e adhered to the true e on which 
repoſes the order of the univerſe. NI. Ar 

On the day, when, ſurrounded by the mer- 

. cenary. ſatellites of deſpotiſm, you braved'their 
ſwords, what was it that inſpired this tranquit . 
courage? It was becauſe you viewed the hopes 
of twenty. pve | millions. of men, and, warmed 
with this holy viſion, you obtained the liberty 
of my children by an heraic oath. © On that 
day, you preſorved them both from the return 
of the feudal ſyiem of ancient oppreſſions, and 
of all the calamities which the privileged orders 
- commanded. and authorized. I ſwear in the 
name of all my labourers, that they ſhall viſit 
this tennis- play by which France was: com- 
pletely ſaved; by which the enemies of the 
conſtitution, and of huſbandmen, were diſcon- 
_ Certed in their infernal projects, ſo worthy their 
character; and where the friendly genius of the 
human race watched over the ee, oſ = 
French empire. NA 
Ves, I repeat it, all my po ret will viſt ar ans 
| nually this tennis- play, which will inform every 
generation that real force conſiſts not in the mur- 
| dexous inſtruments, which vomit death, but in the 
ſacred character of the lau in courage, and in 
Li he np firmneſs. of TOs e 3 5 


6) 
of bullets, two millions of car teaihed; a — 


ſupreme executioner, twenty- ſeven general 2 
cers, choſen ſatellites, well paid domeſtic afſaſſis,. ' 


and foreign exterminators, brought to the gates of 
the capital its devaſtation, its pillage forming a part 
of the moſt atracious canſprracy that hiſtory will 
record. This noble city of enlightened Europe, 


paris, ſacked! The univerſe would have worn 


weeds of mourning through countleſs ages. 
Conſiderable quantities of corn thrown: into the 
river, to join famine to carnage. Laſtly, all the 
concealed treaſons, all the ſanguinary projecti, 
which rival, or rather ſurpaſs: thoſe of S. Bar- 
tholomew : all theſe were inſufficient to defiroy 
a nation, notwithſtanding the fooliſh and abo- 
minable hopes entertained by deſpotiſm com- 
bined with ariſtocracy. And why had they 
dared to entertain it? Thereby to preſerve and 
conceal from the eyes of all, the famous red 
_ book, whoſe colour was the too faithful emblem 
of the blood with which it was daily bathed - 
Immortal honour to the intrepid bravery of the 
Pariſians who repelled deſpotiſm ! Since that 


day the nation has had a Aing, and no longer a 
master. The moſt glorious of conſtitutions will 
honour. the courage of the worthieſt of nations. 
What a lovely movement in the nature of ö 


things, and in the human mind! 


4 N * * 1 
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| And while this red book, which was ſo ob- 


12 ſtinately witheld from view, devoured the ſtate, 
it was I, I can affirm it, who inceſſantly ſup- 


plied freſh and freſh productions to feed the 
wretch, ſtript of his ſhilling, his laſt ſhilling 
dropt into he tub of the Danaides. I ſtrove to ; 
repair every diſaſter; 1 haſtened to comfort my 
children, by perpetuating under their eyes the | 
_ Wannen wonders of the Omnipotent. 
- Alas! gentlemen, have I not groaned with" | 
them ſo long, as to entitle my complaints to be 
heard? Ves, it is the coalition of ' ariftocrats, 

which, for theſe five and twenty years, has in- 
flicted on me the harſheſt, and moſt unexpected 
blows; and when, by an infernal compact, theſe 
monſters, in a human form, ſpread famine in 
PFrance, it was not my labourers that profited by 
dme dharneſt of grain, but the engroſſers, and 
1 the other titled deſtroyers. Their criminal profit 
bowed down with languor and dejection the 

| "poor man who had only his hands. The villainouſ- 
= a ariſtocratic government of 1785 (I can give it 
no milder appellation) has ruined my children, 
*and"difgraced humanity, and this to enrich, 
hot commercial companies, but a few cluſters of 
nunc iers, with whom the worthleſs courtiers 
* ſhared the murderous” gains. Alas! the recol- 
lection is too bitter! Dearth and its innumer- 
10 VVV 
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able calamities have always followed or accom · 
panied the ſpeculations of the old government. 
It was time that the fabric ſhould be overturn- 
ed from the foundation ; Providence lent her aid. 
It will one day be ſaid, that never a nation ſa 
long, ſo cruelly oppreſſed, ſo baſely betrayed, ſo 
abominably threatened, was equally prudent in 
its force, or more moderate in its yengeance.—- 
Three hundred thouſand armed men forgot that 
their deſtruction was: ſworn, they pardoned with 
full power to puniſh. My good people! Your 
ferocious enemies were ſurprized,: and yet not 
touched; but evet be generous- I ſtop ſhort; 
my mild and calm e render ny 
images too painful. | 
Ancient as the nina 1 onde attains 
till the rights which I hold from God and pas 
ture, ſhould be reſpected, that I might ceaſe to 
be an oppreſſed and debaſed ſlare. Already vi- 
gour and courage revive with the ſentiment of 
lüberty; and quickly ſnhall I give to the moſt 
covetuous, the ſecret of converting earth into 
gold; I ſhall render France formidable to the 
other powers, which have neither the fame po- 
ſition, nor a ſimilar /o:/; I ſhall invite the foreigner 
to ſettle in France: for as the crown and che 
ge evidently gain the molt. * the conflitu- 


tion, 
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tin, they form now, or will form, the indif. 
ſoluble band of the political;Faſers lt” nts hips 
If the nation, Gentlemen; was ſaved by your 
Intrepid firmneſs, the bleflings of future genera- 
tions will recompence your -heroic labours.— 
At your feet let every impotent and 'deſpiſed 


cClamour expire. A great nation is never deceiv- 


ed. Receive here the teſtimony of my grati- 
tude, the homage and thanks of the tendereſt 
mother, who knows what you have done for 
the moſt numerous claſs of unfortunate men, 
for the uſeful and laborious claſs which fertilizes 
and embelliſhes the globe. The human race is 
poor 3. it has nothing to beſtow, and you hare 
turned your views towards it. But it ſpeaks 
with my mouth, it bleſſes you, it will never 
forget your names; the names of the firm reno- 
vaturi of France will be conſecrated for ever.— 
The poor human race which lives with me, 
which lives by me, and which I cannot forſake, 
preſents to you its genuine, its feeling, its eter- 
nal love; and for me, I expect only two or three 
legiſlatures, like yours, to e France into a 
1 on eartn. : 
Thus atteſts. you's tender and even grateful 
mother $NA 
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- PHILIP 11. is c0nftichss e adbes; two cen- 
| quieres ; and his fame muſt 
vdo be tried before the tribunal of ages. I pur- 
poſe to delineate his terrible and ſuperſtitious 
deſpotiſm, to collect the features of that cruel 
phyſiognomy, which makes us ſhudder at their 
recital; I with to inſpire others with that in- 
dignation which I myſelf feel. Conſcience dic- 
tates the conduct of tbe writer; and the vulgar, 
inſenſible to the great calamities which have 
oppreſſed tnianity7 or retaining too faint fe- 
membrance of them, cannot imagine what moves 
us to ſtrike in n tombs 1 dreadful enemies 
of mankind. * 97 e 
The avenging pen of this writer - ſhould blaſt _ 
the wicked kings; for thus are the good honour- 
ed. All will paſs in their turn under the faith- 
ful graver, which ſhall proclaim to poſterity 
their crimes, or their commendable qualities. 
The ſmalleſt traits of their character will be 
brought to full light ; and whatever veil may 
now conceal them, they will be delivered over 
to the judgment of generations to come. 
Since the days of Tiberius, never was a more 
inflexible, or more cruel tyrant ſeated on a 
75 throne; 
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| throne ;/ it was a lake of blood (the piles." BH 
| not overcharged) on which he floated the veſſel 


of the Romiſh church. Leagued with the in- 
quiſition, he protected its fury in Flanders, and 
in Spain, and wiſhed to extend its horrid powers 


to America. Cruel by character and by princi- 

ple, never did clemency and piety find a way to 

' this heart. He aſſociated himſelf to two men of 

Aliſpoſitions ſimilar to his own g Cardinal Grin- 
voelle and the Duke of Alva: he entruſted to 

them his whole authority, becauſe theſe ee 
5 ee ſtern and implacable, like himſelf. 


He wiſhed to join to his power, already 0 . 


ter rible, a religious government, becauſe it holds 
men in complete ſubjection. As God rules the 
univeſe, religious deſpotiſm pretends to enthral 
the political world: every rebel is a heretic, and 
every heretic is treated like a rebel. The in- 


Adel is a traitor to the throne. Religious mo- 


narchy is, therefore, moſt dangerous of all; 
and this it was which Philip II. was deſirous to 


ene n e on erh is e e 
. 9 5 a ſentence of the ugulbtien in Spain, all the r of the 


: Joly Countries were declared apoſtates, and conſequently guilty of 
- high treaſon. The counts Egmont and Horn were executed. 
The former had obtained the victories of St. Quentin, and of Gra- 
velines. Phillip II. aſpiring to the crown of Portugal, prevented the 
nn grand uacke: of the EINE from-marry- 


ing; 


67 


more ruinous. Beſides, this monſtrous form 
of government OT claim to rang e ; 


and virtue. 


For ſome 3 = eccleſiaſtical A. NE, 


ment had adopted, as its model, the ancient 
form of the Roman empire. Theſe ideas, ſup» 


ported by all the ſhow and parade of religion, had 
externally the moſt commanding aſpect; they 


totally ſubdued men's minds, and eſtabliſhed an 


uniformity of worſhip. There was but one-ſtep | 


to ſupreme law. Many princes, therefore, with» 


ed to unite the ſtate and church, that, by this 
expedient, they might enjoy the moſt extenſive 
power. Philip II, ſurpaſſing in pride his pre: 
deceſſors and cotemporaries, admitted the popes 


infallibility, only to arrogate in his turn the 
ſame prorogative, and to command with the 


croſs as well as with the ſword. When his in- 
tereſt was concerned, none durſt diſpute or oppoſe 


him: if he took the crucifix in his hand, the 


bardieſt ſhook with fear. The moſt intoleant 
pontiff ſpoke by the mouth of the moſt unfeel · | 


ing manch. CLAS 


ing; b at the court of Rome, that the 


diſpenſation never came. After the death of the cardinal, Philip 


Il. took poſſeſſion of that crown without ſtriking a blow. This 


obſtinate perſecutor of conſciences, renewed the Roman . | 


tions, and ſet a price on illuſtrious heads, 


Vox. * 8 5 8 3 5 Thende 8 


Thhence aroſe a Giri of e which 
* ged into political fanaticiſm. It at once ſeiz- 
ed and corrupted every part of the government, 
which was reduced to the cruel neceſſity of ſub. 
jecting all, and ſacrifieing all to religious ideas. 
Its chief aim was to drive away every man who 
thought for himſelf, and to blaſt and load with 
ſuſpicions whoever breathed the ſpirit of en- 
quiry. How happens it that ſo many evils have 
flowed from a a whole. principle, is uni- 
verſal charity! 
This end a We 90 
branch of the. legiſlation, and rendered it at 
once atrocious and prying. The religious 
forms, like a troubleſome etiquette, by their 
perpetual reſtraints bred hypocriſy the ſource 


pl ſo many vices : the cruelleſt and moſt un 


reaſonable prejudices augmented, in an inverſe 
ratio to the decline of knowledge and liberty. 
Such was the deplorable lot of Spain ; fanaticiſm 
reared its ſtructures, without moleſtation, in the 
_ vaſt plains of ignorance ; the people were de- 
graded to brutes. Yet authority gained not the 
aſcendancy which it expected: men, under this 
double yoke, commonly paſs from a blind ſub- 
miſſion to a diſobedience equally ſhort · ſighted. 
| Philip III. was obliged to declare the united 
255 IO free and pt; he bound him- 
0 {elf 
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- felf not to diſturb their commerce in India „ 
Attersee e 
The monarch whom TI. pourtrey, was king 
of Spain, of the Two Sicilies, of the Low Coun- 
tries; maſter of Tunis, of Oran, of the Canaries, 
and of ſome of the Cape de Verd iſlands ; of the 


Phillipines, of the iſles of Sonda, and of a part 


of the Molugcas; of the empires of Mexico and 
of Peru, of N ew Spain, of Chili, and of almoſt all 


the iſlands between. the continents of Europe . 


| and America. God of the univerſe, what an 
immenſe power was accumulated in the hands 
of one man, who deſerved not the name! 


Every thing conſpired to raiſe this mohatch 1 


above all thoſe to whom heaven has committed 
the government of the earth. He might have 
directed his power to true glory ; ; but of this he X 
had not the leaſt conception. During the ſpace 
of the forty-two years during which he plotted 
in his cabinet the enſlaving of Europe, he gave 


not a fingle day to the felicity of the world. | 


Always crafty, always cruel, always ſuperſtiti- | 
ous, he never let ſlip any occaſion of exerciſing = 
a vexatious ſevetity, or a barbarous puniſhment. ' 

He meditated the conqueſt of England, as if 
he held in abhorrence whatever was allied to 
freedom. Had not Drake burnt an hundred of 
bis veſlels in the port of Cadiz, had nat a tem- 
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peſt diſperſed the formidable armament, Dyled 
the invincible armada, that precious republic 
would have been effaced from the earth . 

What would his power have been, if, ay 
a of a part of Europe by inheritance, he 


had joined England, of which he had been king, 


to his own dominions? Elizabeth muſt have 

ſunk under the formidable power of Spain. But 
| fortunately, this extended monarchy was weak- 
ened, notwithſtanding its great poſſeſſions, by 
the want of union among its different parts.— 
Conqueſt had ſeparated the Catalonians, the 
Arragoneſe, the Portugueſe, the Neapolitans,. 
and the Flemings ; the favours; of the court 


were reſerved" for the inhabitants of Madrid; 


and the miniſter Olivarez juſtly obſerved, that 
the vaſt maſs of Spaniſh provinces was only a 
fantaſtic body, held together in appearance, but 
not in N Thus the nn of this na- 


th This fleet was 8 of an bundred and thirty velſch, 
mounting two thouſand two hundred and ninety- four pieces of can - 
non, and equipped with nine thouſand ſive hundred and fifty 


failors, and thirty-three thouſand eight hundred ſoldiers: two or 
three armies were ready to embark on the ſhorteſt notice. The 


deſtruction of this fleet was the epoch of the decline of Philip. He 


no longer wore that terrible majeſty which inſpired horror and ad- 


miration ; all his projects became confined; and he ſeemed to 


cheriſh only one object, the extinction of the Calviniſtic party in 


France. He drained the mines of the 5 ons ant but ** apy. 
were e infilliclent, 37 | 


1580 


A 


7 


tion oppoſed the vivifying principle, which, 3 
the order of polity, forms the organization f 
ſtates. And of what in reality confiſts this mul- 
titude of ſubjeQs, who muſt be protected and 
defended; and who become uſeleſs. to the con- 
federacy, when they can no longer impart their 
force or induſtry to the general intereſt ? They 
may be compared to thoſe ſhips which, by their 
prodigious bulk, are unfit to navigate the ocean, 
and which are laid up in the harbours as object 
of curioſity or oſtentation. | 
The mines of America a to n to 
Philip great riches, and yet his finances were 
often exhauſted. He borrowed of the republic 
of Genoa, he demanded from the court of Rome 
certain grants of the ecoleſiaſtical revenues, and, 
what is ſcarcely credible, at the ſiege of CY ag 
his troops revolted fer want of pay, * -. 5 
Wbat exertions did not Philip II. make to 
_ depreſs Henry IV.? What crafty efforts did he 


leave unattempted to prevent his reconcilation 


with the Holy See? As brother-in-law of the 
three lateſt monarchs, his view was to obtain 
the crown for his daughter LO the neice of 
France. 8 : 
He was treated with little ceremony in France. 
Judged while alive, he was compared to Pha- 
8 e and was ſpoken of in theſe terms: : This. 
23. — . 


(26 * 


bn Wes Pained with the blood of his fon and 
bir wife; 'wiſhes, like another | Xerxes, to cover - 
the ſea with his ſhips ; but they have been daſhed 
by heaven upon the rocks of Scotland and treland. 
| This old king, already doating, and with one foot 


inthe grave, whoſe flates are all convulſed, and 


wait only the hour of his death to ſhake off the 
. yoke.—His empire is like an inlaid fideboard; com- 
poſed of pieces , e — n will 5 
2 aſunder. | 
Notwithſtanding theſe etl which vat 
tred ſo profuſely diſcharged, the cabinet of Phi- 
lip II. was conſtantly an object of tetror. Maſ- 
ter of the treaſures of America and of Aſia, he 
moved Europe at will; and, on every occaſion, 
obtained a preponderance. He fancied himſelf 
ſo. ſure of his projets, that he ſaid, openly ; 1] 
good city of Paris, my good city of Orleans. If 
8 = had availed himſelf of his victory obtained at 
St. Quentin, he might have overturned the mo- 


. narchy : but, in the hiſtory of battles, we may. 


remark, that the conqueror, tired or aſtoniſhed 


at his ſucceſs, has hardly ever the are to 
| nas his fortune. 


The houſe of Auſtria diſcovered a fixed am- 
bition, and a ſpirit of haughty domination; but it 
loſt, in negociations and intrigues, the time 
5 Which it ſhould NUTS, employed 1 in fighting and 
EY | con- 


r 1 5 
Charles V. had axhibited to * alto an. er- 1 
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| s Philip II. . have ruined 
France; but his political conduct ruined ouly 

the league; he had not the courage of an Ed- 
ward, or of a Charles V. The conqueſt of Por- 

tugal, if it may deſerve that name, was the only 


acquiſition which the Spaniſh. monarchy made 


during the reiga of Philip II. It would have 
growh formidable, but for that multiplicity of 
affairs which inceſſantly led it to mingle reli- 
gious fanaticiſm with the buſineſs of the em- 
pire. . Finally, this ſplenetic and miſchievous 
| een did ſo much injury to France, as to 


excite a national antipathy againſt, Spain, and 
againſt whatever bore the Spaniſh name. This 


reſentment long ſubſiſted in our ſouthern pro- 
vinces, where I have ſtill ſeen traces of it, and 


where mere tradition had perpetuated the me- 


mory of public calamities, The pretenſions of 
Spain, almoſt all founded on an inſupportable 
and arrogant vanity, juſtly offended the national 
pride; ſince the precedence which Spain every 
where affected became nn, and ridi- 


traordinary ſpectacle, in abandoning all at once 
the project of univerſal monarchy, in reſigning 


his vaſt ſtates, and in abdicating the crown in 


favour of his ſon whom he did not love. It 
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Vas a very remarkable event when this power- 
ful monarch laid down his royal, military, and 
political functions, to ſing pſalms, and to per- 
fotm the rigid taſks of the cloiſter.*. What a 
| thorough diſguſt muſt he have imbibed at thoſe 
great occupations which elevate; warm, and 
5 faſcinate the ſoul, that could induce him to 
adopt a mode of life which wears ” few charms 
; to. other mortals ? | 
This ambitious man ee che eee 
dener with every outward appearance of indif- 
- ference. He concluded by placing himſelf pub- 
: liely ; in his coffin, and cauſing the funeral ſer- 
vice to be chanted, as if he had been no more. 
Fett, at theſe pretended obſequies, he wanted 
|, thatopen and intrepid voice which ſhould loudly 
 - _. publiſh the truth; not that which conſiſts in 
WP ſcandal or trifles, bat that truth which inſtructs 
tthe preſent and the future, by revealing to the 
world the errors or political crimes of ſove- 
reigns, and by denouncing their fatal blunders; 
that truth, in ſhort, which ſhould. exhibit, in 
the moſt glaring colours, the rich ruffians who 
Wear a ſreptre and a erown, the Princes who : 
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allot no treaſure to the melioration of their own 
vaſt domains, but BTR it in per. 


thoſe of others. 


Charles V. * * 4 to 0 


he ſwore or promiſed; for duplicity was: the 


5 groundwork: of his character. Of this aſtoniſh= 


ing abdication-the real motive. is ſtill unknown; 


\ but after having acted the farce of the coffin, 


he quickly repented. Scarcely was Philip II. 
recognized in the kingdom, than Charles V. ; 


was deſpiſed. Unknown by. his former ſubjefts, 


he lived amidſt them as in a foreign country. 
Thexcourtiers ſeeing that there was nothing to 
gain, paid him no more viſits. He had reſerved 


a certain ſum to reward his ſervants: of this 


the ungrateful Philip II. delayed the payment. 


The old maſter of ſo many kingdoms had no 
money, and walked in a ſolitary: cloiſter, with 
a breviary in his hand. Every Friday during 


lent he inflicted diſcipline upon himſelf, in com- 
pany with his fellow) monks. How ſtrange! a 


ſpectacle did this emperor afford to the world! 


Vet the act of his abdication had been ſolemn 
and even affecting. He affectionately embraced 


his ſon, and expreſſed himſelf thus: Tu can 


repay my tenderneſs only by labaring for the hap- 


 puneſs of your ſubjet3s ;. may you have. W 
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Was the ſoul of Charles really Apero toa 
en or was this merely the effect of a tran- 


Gent diſ guſt F. Hiſtorians have indulged many 


ee aer, few of them ſatisfactory. No per- 
ſon before him had conceived the idea of aſſiſt- 
ing at his own obſequies. He caught cold in 
his leaden coffin, while funeral hymns were 
chanted, and died the ſame en in eee ö 
of this indiſpoſition. £ 

Charles V. had been Coletti that ines a 
| perſecution which wars againſt natural intelli- 
gences, had rendered his diſpoſition fatal to the 


univerſe. Trying in his retreat to make two 
clocks perfectly agree, he could not ſucceed, 
and this confeſſion- was extorted from him: 


"How then is it poſſible that two men can have the 
ame creed? 3 are three points of autho- 
rity, ſays a modern author, which God has never 


delegated to man; the right of the diſpoſal of 


conſciences, the right of forſeeing future events, 
and the ak of - e n out of no- 
thing | 

Philip II. in his donkifiio make inheritin 
theſe falſe ideas, wiſhed to ſubje& men to the 
| uniformity of * 2 Such was che _ 


e of 


| 1 40 * 
of his character, and: the vethokai baſis of his. 


actions. Scarcely was he ſeated on the throne, | 


When he had the chaplain and confeſſor of 
Charles V. his father, burned in effigy; and he 


was within an ace of blaſting the memory of 


that emperor, by declaring. him a heretic. Did 


this ſtrange ſuperſtition reſide in his e * 


ths Spaniſh charater ? 
The powerful Charles V. bad wiſhed t to ac- 


8 compliſh the deſigns of Maximilian and Ferdi- 
nand, and to complete that ſplendid ſucceſs + 
which ſhould embrace all Europe; but his am- 

bition, too unbounded, Was not ſupported by a 
genius ſufficiently martial. He did not profit | 


by his long profperity* ; his Wars were too 


abrupt; he ruined the fortune Which he in- 
| ans 9 committin ing eee e of 
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tune gave him two empires in the New World; he obtained, by 


- his generals, forty glorious victories; he concluded er e fly 


ſeventy wars, ſilenced the dangerous revolts in Germany, rained 


| the league of Smalcalde; and twice obliged Soliman to raiſe the 
_ ſiege of Vienna, inveſted by three hundred thouſand Turks; he 


purſued the pirates on all the ſeas which waſhed his ſtates; he 


defied, in his firſt voyage to Africa, the famous Barbaroſſa, whoſe 
army conſiſted. of ſixteen thouſand: horſe, and two hundred.thon- | 


ſand foot. He, owed a part of his, conqueſts to his promptneſs; 
© fince he often-poſted from one extremity of a kingdom to the other, 
to quell: the beginning of a ſedition. The revolts in Germany 
2 whas he maß dreaded, * was moſt forward to appeaſe. 
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— I now' do for o rde 
Was the ſoul of Charles 8 Abe to'n 
<2 en or was this merely the effect of a tran- 
nent diſguſt? Hiſtorians have indulged man 
conjectures, few of them ſatisfactory. No per- 
ſon before him had conceived the idea of -affiſt- 
ing at his own obſequies. He caught cold in 
his leaden coffin, while funeral hymns were 
. Chanted, and died the ſame en in S no ; 
of this indiſpoſition. 
Cuharles V. had been . that ſpititer | 
92 n which wars againſt natural intelli- 
gences, had rendered his diſpoſition fatal to the 
univerſe. Trying in his retreat to make two 
clocks perfectly agree, he could not ſucceed, 


and this confeſſion was extorted from him: 


"How then is it poſſible that two men can have the 
fame creed? There are three points of autho- 
rity, ſays a modern author, which God has never 
delegated to man; the right of the diſpoſal of 
conſciences, the right of forſeeing future events, 
and the ad of en I out af no- 
. —_ Ren, | 
Philip II. in [his ae . ;nheriting 
theſe falſe ideas, wiſhed to ſubject men to the 
-uniformity of his belief. Such was the 8 


8 EY * 
of his character, and the unſhaken baſis of 1 


actions. Scarcely was he ſeated on the throne, 


when he had the chaplain and confeſſor of 


Charles V. his father, burned in effigy; and he 
Was within an ace of blaſting the memory of 


that emperor, by declaring. him a heretic. Did 

this ſtrange ſuperſtition reſide in as a d n 
hay Spaniſh character??? 

The powerful Charles V. bad wiſhed to ac- 

| er the deſigns of Maximilian and Ferdi- 


nand, and to complete that ſplendid ſucceſs + 
Which ſhould embrace all Europe; but his am- 

bition, too unbounded, was not ſupported by a 
genius ſufficiently martial. He did not profit 


by his long profperity* ; his wars were too 


abrupt; he ruined the fortune which he in- 
er by en the: 1 blunder of 
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tune gave him two empires in the New World; he obtained, by 


- his generals, forty glorious viſtories ; he concluded advantageouſly 
ſeventy wars, filenced the dangerous revolts in Germany, ruined 


the league of Smalcalde, and twice obliged Soliman to raiſe tho 
ſiege of Vienna, inveſted by three hundred thouſand Turks; he 


purſued the pirates on all the ſeas which waſhed his ſtates; he 


defied, in his firſt voyage to Africa, the famous Barbaroſſa, whoſe 
army conſiſted. of ſixteen thouſand: horſe, and two hundred-thon- | 


ſand foot. He owed a part of his conqueſts to his promptaeſs ; 
 lince he often poſted from one extremity of a kingdom to the other, 
to quell: che beginning of a ſedition. The revolts in Germany 


Pere n dreaded, and was moſt forward to appeaſe. 
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 regaiding the ſubjection of the -vfhpite ad the 
_ firſt ſtep that would lead him to univerſal mo- 


| narchy. This error divided his power; and bis 


precipitation to have his brother elected king of 
the Romans, was, in the iſſue, perhaps, -thi 
principal cauſe of the ſalvation of Europe. The 
empire of Germany was 696 ar to a m 
yoke. | 

-- Fortunately Charles V. bell not mY: d. of 
ths empire as of his hereditary ſtates. He had 
left all his power in the hands of his ſon; and 
e repented his having procured for his 
brother the title of king of the Romans, after 
trying, by the moſt inſiduous offers, to induce 
him to renounce it. He ſtrove to gain over a 
Diet; but the Germanic body, ever watchful 
of its liberty, dreaded an over powerful chief, 
who might have become dangerous. Charles V. 
unable to ſubdue the oppoſition of his brother, 
\ Was obliged reluctantly to leave 5.09 MN to 
Ferdinand, r 

The houſe of Auſtria was then on the RE 
of invading Europe. Richelieu foreſaw the ex- 
tent of the impending danger; and in this 
view he may be regarded as the benefactor of 


many European nations. Univerſal monarchy 


was the dream of Philip II. as it had been of 
Charles V. but the W of the ſtates of the 


| latter f 


( 20% 
latter was much more favourable to his deſigns; 


The houſe of Auſtria was then in the zenith d 
its grandeur, in the ſummit of its power: its 


old ſubjects were docile and inured to war; the 


Spaniards were enriched by the treaſures of the | 


New World; the Low Countries threatened 
equally France and the empire; and religion, 


foſtering violent contentions, ſupplied him by 45 
turns with the pretexts of inflaming Ant of 


dividing princes, or of uniting them. 
The Spaniſh monarchy loſt much of its rede 


under Philip II. becauſe he exhauſted his coun- 


try to preſerve the poſſeſſions of the houſe of 


Burgundy, and held not in play that general and ; 


ſimple ſpring, which, in the reign of his father, 


had given the ſame motion to all this mighty 
force. The policy of Philip II. was artful, but - 


indolent. This dæmon of the ſouth, ſo he was 


called, was leſs eager to profit by the diſſentions 
and troubles be kindled throughout Europe, 


than to bring them about. Senſible of the power 
of the popes and of religion, he knew how to 


convert it to his own purpoſe, by pretending a 


boundleſs zeal for the Catholic faith. By this 
conduct he became the prop and the avenger of 


all the Catholic countries: he forced the pope 


to delegate to him his immenſe power; he 
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ume. How could his enemies withſtand this 


Theſe motives will. ein his Cperfition 
us. But the tardineſs of his 


operations became fortunately as pernicious as 


imprudence. itſelf ; and but for the miſconduct 


of her enemies, Spain would have loſt more 
* than he really did. "Notwithſtanding this ſhow 


of power, was not Philip II. » obliged to fue for 
peace from Henry IV.? Did he not loſe Tunis 


and the fortreſs of Goulette? A part of the 


Low Countries ſhook off his yoke; - and Bet 


8 and was menaced by him in vain. 


Hle beſtowed; at the fame time, on trifling 


1 objects, a ſeaſon which the moſt favourable Cir- ' 


eumſtances called for in vain, to give to his for- 


tune a full ſcope. An eccleſiaſtical broil occu- 


pied him as ſeriouſly as the affairs of the league; 


he took as lively an intereſt in the regulations 


of a chapter of monks, as in the ſucceſs of a 
battle. en uy. to the will of the ps | 


Bk u age, bed bond at the head of an 3 


an alliance with the Moſt Chriſtian King againſt the Moſt Catholic 
© King: cardinals were ſeen wearing a.broad-ſword, and brandiſh- 


ing a lance; and Cardinal Caraffa was publicly cenſured for not 
underſtanding tactics and military evolutions. Philip II. was en- 
tirely ſubdued by the opinions of the times. He ſigned a ſhameful 
treaty of peace with Paul IV. and humbled himſelf fo far as to aſk 


1 ks holineſs. Tis pope boiled HUFWIIIE humb- 
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he manifeſted, upon their repreſentations, ſo 


violent an hatred to thoſe of the reformed eſta- 


bliſhment, that he ſacrificed his tranquillity and 
reputation to the deſire of exterminating them. 
He would ſecond even his enemies if they 
ſhewed any animoſity againſt. the proteſtants. 
And laſtly, he rejoiced at the ſucceſſes of a rival 
nation, when they were gained over __ of the - 
reformed perſuaſion. Lands ot 

He was the firſt to FOES or at leaſt =; 


- wiſhed it to be thought ſo, in the pope's infalli- © 


bility.” His Policy, undoubtedly, was to turn 
that ſacred opinion againſt his enemies, and not 
to allow. it to meet with contradiction. 


not wholly due to Charles V; he ſucceded two 
Expos who Apa. 1 5 for him a mW; 


Kage the pride of Spin; he oppoſed th the coronation of Ferdinand, 
brother of Philip, elected king of the Romans; he circulated a . 
libel againſt him, under the name of manifeſto; he petſscuted, and 
cauſed to be impriſoned, the Colonneſi, at all times ſubiebted to 
the Houſe of Auſtria; laſtly, this haughty pope claimed the right 
of treading kings and emperors under his feet. Under Pius V.. 


Philip II. ſhewed the ſame weakneſs, If the opinion were to be ; 


| conſtantly maintained, that the authority of the popes, which they 
exerciſe, by divine right, upon things ſacred, could be extended 
over royal crowns, all kingdoms would, at this day, be ſubjed to 
che tiara ; we ſhould ſee kings excommunicated, and their ſtates 
conferred on the imma of thi = domination, 


"reign, 


w 


| The ſuperiority of the houſe of Auſtria yas 
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reign, Maximilian and Ferdinand. The 60; 5 


profound in his views, had a genius perpetually 
at work; he divided thoſe whom he could not 


ſubdue. The ſecond, ſupple, bold and crafty, 
held nothing ſacred that was within his reach. 
Theſe ſoyereigns formed the project of univerſal 
- monarchy, and left it as an inheritance to their 
deſcendants. This idea flattered the ambition 
of Charles V. who ſurpriſed Europe in a mo- 
ment of general commotion. Europe would 

55 * her den had F rancis 1.0 and France 


ee ee allowed 


* The rivalſhip which fubiſie 8 Francis if 1 Charts A 
V. forms a curious epoch in hiſtory. Theſe two princes, oppoſed 
to one another, had- totally different characters, a diverſity which 
was even viſible in their countenances. Francis I, had a tall and 
ſquare perſon, a broad forehead, an aquiline noſe, and a martial- 
air; he was of eaſy acceſs, and fluent in converſation. Charles V. 
bad light hair, a long viſage, a wan complexion, his upper lip very 
thick and projecting; He was fond of retirement, and ſpoke little; 
be preſſed others to begin a converſation, but never opened one 
himſelf; he could not bear to be looked ſteadfaſtly upon; for when 
he wiſhed to gratify the curiolity of his grandfather, Maximilian I, 
who aſked him for his portrait, it was found 'neceſlary to place him 
between the points of four ſwords, that he might give the painter 
time to catch his lineaments. Francis I. delighted in ſplendid ac- 
+ tions, in flattering encomiums, and in ſenſual enjoyments. He 
emptied his coffers in purſuit of pleaſure, witllout being afterwards | 
at much trouble to fill them again. Unſkilful in contriving ſtrata · 
gems, like a redoubted knight, he expected all from his courage. 
Charles V. ſerious and collected, veiled an immoderate ambition, 
and uſed not IG: til alter having employed R and artifice. 

He 
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1 themſelves to have been RESP "TY _ 
drawn into the ſnare. The bravoury of our au- 
ceſtors eſtabliſhed the an 9 1 the li- 


berties of Europe. 

_ very: probable, that Philip II. bu * 
hoped to unite France with Spain, ſince he en- 
deavoured to TN "_ panty”: But the = 


He hated expence, Ker was i 3 
all ſcandal, and carefully concealing his favourite miſtreſs, Joan of 
Auſtria, ' ſo that his natural fon could 1 never r diſtinguiſh FATS of 
the two ladies was his mother. : 
Francis I. riſked his perſon in battle. Charles V. MPR war 
chiefly by his generals, his proſperity was never interrupted, - but 
by the check he received at Mentz, through the ſkill of the duke of 
Guiſe. It has been ſaid, that his mortification at that event, was 2 
the cauſe of his abdication. Francis I, hurried away by blind e 
courage, was carried priſoner to Madrid, and loſt not the reſpe& C 
due to his rank. Theſe two rivals, who held Europe in ſuſpence, | 
appeared with ſignal advantage in hiſtory ; but after fully examin- 
ing theſe two great perſonages, who form ſuch a contraſt, we are 
diſpoſed to prefer Francis I, becauſe his character evinced a frank- 
neſs, and a generoſity which would have prevented him from abu. 
ing bis victory, had he gained every advantage over his adverſary. 3 j 
Without this martial king, the fortune of Charles V. might haue 
reached an extent, alarming to thoſe who love to ſee the courſe of 
events defeat immoderate ambition, and cruſh the pride which 
aims at the overthrow of the barriers of national liberties. | 
He ſometimes believed he had a right to Brittany; be aſſerted 
5 by the death of Henry III. the duchy of Brittany fell to the 
infanta his daughter, as heireſs of her mother, the eldeſt daughter 
of Henry II. This title, according to him, ought to have tranſ- 
witted the inheritance of the houſe of Valois. = 
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was very uſeful to her neighbours. 


— we Soc 
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moment t the French ne their fei 
: dovereign, France reſumed her ſope 1 


| ority, and 

Henry IV. 
raiſed the hopes of the empire, and taught its 
princes to bend the pride of the en under ; 


yo majeſty of the Germanic laws. 


If Cardinal Richelieu afterwards humbled this 
Fformaidable houſe of Auſtria, it was. becauſe he 
inherited the — and the e of . the 
Great. ee . 

Richeliou became the foul of. all 1 ; 
through his influence, the celebrated Guſtavus 


5 Adolphus terrified the emperor, and through 


him Spain trembled before France. His dex- 


terous and bold policy erected the houſe of Bour- | 


bon on the ruins of that of Auſtria, and be- 
ſtowed on it the authority which the latter had 
enjoyed in Europe. Europe was certainly 2 
gainer by the change ; for, by ruining the great- 
els of the bouſe of Auſtria, which, aſpired to 


* Henry IV. ia b ber beine ü e and power 


e of Auſtria, both in Germany and in Italy. No en- 
terprize was ever better concerted. Henry was forming a league 


with the elector of Brandenburgh when he was aſſaſſinated. The 
project of a Chriſtian republic aſcribed. to the ſame prince, was a 
beautiful dream .If.this ſublime idea was conceived in an age when 
knowledge was neither fo. yu nor fo diffuſed as at Wise why 
has it not 2 been reſumed. $5 8 Tre Oh PREG 
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joy, and which ſeaſonably allayed the factions; 2 | 
and his rare and ſurpriſing forefi ght on a multitude 


* 


( 25 F 5 


an unjuſt and immenſe domination, the power : 


'of France formed the ſhade to which many re- 


publics owe their birth, or their tranquility. 


Let us confeſs, at the ſame time, that the 


profound policy of Rich elieu had faſcinated, in 


a manner, the eyes of Europe; ſince he had 


laboured to augment” conſiderably the envied 
power of the French. To evince this, it is to 


be obſerved, that Europe recurred to her former 


ſyſtem, when Louis XIV, giddy. with his 


power,” dif] played a faſtidious pride. Europe, 
filled with alarm, embraced the intereſts of her 


quondam enemies, to eſtabliſh a balance, which, 5 


whether real or 9 was to eſtabliſh in 
general ſafety. 


The rapid ronqueſts of 104. XIV had their 
ſource,” therefore, in the emotion Richelieu had 
impreſſed ; and when, at this day, we conſider | 


the unexpected prependerance given to, the 


throne of Louis XIII; the happy depreſſion of 


thoſe grandees, enemies of the people, and of 
the king; the creation of the arts which we en= 


of ſubjects; we muſt regard him as the greateſt 


ſtateſman that France can yet boa. N 0 other = 


has poſſeſſed his genius. 
"IE? was a very intereſting ſpecs, and one 
T 2 that 


py as .* 


5 8 exhibits the moſt. glorious proof of „ 


. hardly recovered from its wounds under Henry 
the Great, to humble, at once, its proud and jealous 


* 


i * 


Ready courage of the French nation, and of its 
e ee internal reſources, when, aſter the 


delineation of the combats between the houſe 


of Auſtria and that of Bourbon, at the tloſe of 
the diſorders of our civil wars, when, at length, 


Philip II. was on the point of giving France to 


his daughter Iſabella * : this kingdom was ſeen, 


neighbours, and conclude the celebrated: treaty 


| of Vervins, which was the ſignal of the depreſ- 


k * #3 , 


| fon of the Spaniſh monarchy. Shall I ſay it! 
Spain itſelf became the inheritance of the grand- 
ſon of Louis XIV, and to the rights of birth, 
2 added the glory of conquering that king- 


Thus the proud houſe of Auſtria loſt its 


5 beret ſuperiority, and loſt it for ever. We 
Tejoice at this fall, when we conſider the diſpo- 
ſition and policy of a Maximilian, of a Fer- 
dinand, of a Charles V. and of a Philip II. 
When \ we reflect That, if this] 1259 monarch had 


+ The bull of  Sixtus V. 1 the e abel ib fore 


| "from the fanatical opinions of the age. The terms in which it is 


conceſved muſt be deemed curious in the times in which we live 


Sixtus V. ſays: The pentifical authority ir infinitely fuperier to all th 
| © powers onearth ; it thrafts the maſters of the "world from: their thranes ; 
F 


Iiſtened 
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liſtened to the pretenſions of 0 of Lorraine, 


and of the Guiſes, he might, perhaps, have 


wreſted victory from our Henry IV. and really 
degun to reign over France, whoſe ſtrength 


may, the haughty ambition of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, which might have n _ ate 


of our national liberties. 


T be ſixteenth century was this aun mes! 
by great crimes, and great events. What foves 
reigns, - great God, then fat on thrones! Cas | 


therine of Medicis, Charles IX. Henry III. Philip 
II. Chriſtian II. Henry VIII. not to reckon the 
artful and cruel popes ! It is our felicity to live 


in times when W are mild,. and ſpare. the 


| Hood of men, 


Proteſtantiſm wal the bairive hich the Gans | 
manic citcles oppoſed to. the overgrown power 3 
of Charles V. A theological diſpute was con- 


verted into a rampart. againſt tyranny. Under 


this point of view alone, we can ebonceive how) 


it was, that a prince ſhould command the inqui- 


ſition to exterminate all who did not believe in 


tranſub/tantiation. : But, at the ſame time; was it 


poſſible that a people, ſo cruelly tormented for 


this dogrna, ſhould not put into action all their 


ſtrength? The reformers N under the 


laſhes of peiſecutiou. 


A 
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government of Philip II. having made a tender x 
of their allegiance to Elizabeth, the! replied to 


the ſaw that the religious malcontents in Europe 


5 " 5 
Elizabeth ves this author of chis independance; 


| und this is the glorious title which ſhe claims 


from poſterity. That princeſs, er emuldus of true 
fame, tolerating and firm, followed the tract of 


: honour,” and procured, by her wiſe mae | 
tion, a gteat influence to England. Drs: 


Holland and Zealand, nien with tha 


their ambaſſadors, that it would: ſuit neither her 


honour, nor her juſtice to uſurp another's rights: 
ſhe added, that Holland was to Mayor exciting 
ſo much diſturbance about the maſs. But after 


holding this lan guage, ſhe acted like a ſovereign; 


would become the partizans of that liberty, 


- which Rome and the houſe of vie: bre 
de inn e 507.02 idee; 
II is alledged that Elizabeth violated the laws of 
nations, by affording:fuccours to the Hollanders; 
that ſhe ought not to have intermeddled in the 
diſpute; that ſhe had no right to create herſelf 
into a judge of the wrongs done by Philip II. to 


is N 4 on 
S 2 71 1 * ; 


the. Flemings. | This is 4 ſophiſin; not are 


ſtates mote inſulted than individuals. Sound 
policy, the ſacred laws of humanity: require; 

that the injuries done to one nation ſhould be 
. Fe and fas * all the a. The intereſt | 
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conſtitutive laws.. of a ſtate; ſhall, not be violated 5 
with impunity;; ſociety at large, ſhould in- 
tereſt ĩtſelf in the ptemeditated and atrocious 


outrages of a blind or furious tyrant; it is the 


general, welfare:that ſhould preſide; over. all the 5 
movements of political bodies | and uch! is che | 


efſeatial object of European ſociety. 


ij What, ſhall a whole nation. calmly ebeld = 5 
blood of a neighbouring nation ſtreaming under 


extravagant and barbarous caprices ! When hu- 


man laws are violated, che primitive rights are 
then univerſally reſumed. To aſſiſt an oppreſſed 

people, and prop its generous efforts: this is 
the powerful ery of nature; a cry conformable 


to the pringiples of natural liberty; and recipro+ 


cally beneficial to all nations, ſince. it embraces 
the intereſt of the whole people, in aden | 


to that of a few ſovereigns. AE hes 


Tho ſtate which ſhould take! no 8 5 
the heavy calamities of its neigbbours, Which 
ſhould turn a deaf ear to their groans, or or Which 
ſhould attend only to what hurts its own. parti 
cular intereſts, would hazard. the poſſihility of 5 
never claiming the mediation, or ſuccour of a 
bordering power, that ancient and ſagred right 
of the wretched ; the oppreſſors wguld rein 
| eternal on earth, and violate, at eaſe, the privi- 
Samen BR . leges | 


1 


leges of the Grit come by paſting: the bar. 
. riets of the Wing aw. c 
I know that the aalen ever dci, will 
_ ery out rebellion, when the leaſt ſigh is heard: 
but every priuce, every generous people, will 
fly to the aſſiſtance of a nation cruſhed under a | 
yoke of iron, or diſtracted by anarchy; they will 
dare to reclaim the rights of nature; they will 
not ſuffer à violent ſovereign, or à  revolted 
people, to endanger the laws of publie and pri- 
vate ſecurity. Political principles, viewed on 
a grand ſcale, are not confined to nar mo an! 
a contracted and deaf policy deceives, ànd aſ- 
ſumes eyery ſtamp of infenſibility ; the great 
intereſt of humanity, beheld in future ages, and 
in an immenſe den Hurnines| the genius, 
3 and never miſleads. 5 4 
8 Theſe principles are ar coat in 
7 hiſtory of Europe, by che example of Swit - 
. zerland and of Holland. Henry IV. performed 
for the Helvetic cantons what n 5 
done for the United Provinces. 
* Ves! it pleaſed God that the unte Philip 
= u. ſhould be chained by his neighbours ! If he 
=  abetted a powerful party in Paris to rend France, 
Wes it not lawful to reſcue his unhappy ſubjects 
from the burning piles of the inquiſition; and to 
| repreſs that religious Ry which armed thoſe 
| | 5 innumerable 
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| — — 1 emndge ſuc- 
ceeded that of his ſoldiery? For de ect 
went from town to town, at the command of 
the Duke of Alva, making the ſtreets run with 
blood, and joining outrage to cruelty r: 
Phihp II. having conſtituted himſelf the 
popels generaliſimo, obtained by this ſtep the 
ſucceſſive deſtruction of all the privileges which 


Philip II. adopted his projects, promoted them, 
and appeared moſt obſtinately bent on the de- 
ſtruction of the Proteſtants." The Spaniſh mo- 
narch had judged that Calviniſtn being the mode 
of worſhip the” beſt ſuited” to the conſtitution 
of free ſtates, it was neceſſary to deſtroy 'r60t 


and branch, a reformation which could” not 5 


amalgamate with monarchy, where the lit of 
power is equivocal, or at leaſt undetermifled- 
_ © Calviniſm, it muſt be confeſſed, was. intro- 


duced by men of obſeure condition, always j e- 


lous of a luxury which they did not ſhare, al. 

1 the authority which bears hea 

vier on them than on the rich. By the Wers. 
tion of the ROTOR of Rome, they fancied they 

„en | mould 


ſtood im his way, or which might cramp that 
deſpotiſm ſo dear to his ſoul: he eſtabliſhed him- 
ſelf monarch over the church, and enjoyed, in 
reality, the terrible power of the Roman pontiffs. 

Pius V. of mean birth, acted in concert with 
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ſhould obtain an entire independance. 'The- Ca. 
tbolic faith appeared to them the actiye foul of 


tuyranny: their fortune not permitting them to 


5 indulge in the pleaſures or diſſipation of opu- 
| lence, they, were angry with whatever: bore the 
marks of magnificence. Hence they ſtript tem- 

ples of their, ornaments, 8 religion : 


7255 of all its ſpendour. % To dg de 


The object of b 00 niche | 
all diſtinction of ranks in ſociety. Their auſtere 
deportment, their myſtical jargen diſrlaaſe ib 
great. Rigid in the extreme, they regarded the 
mwmoſt innocent recteations a8 crimes, and + the” | 
ſſtmalleſt toleration of the xites of the Remiſn 
church 2g an abomination meriting puniſhment, 
The rich and abſolute. monarchs, ſurrounded 
dp all the inſtruments of their power, natural | 
ly; oppoſed. theſe. opinions Which retrenched 
their authority and their enjoyments. Philip II. 
agreed to make every conceſſion to thoſe whom 
SN he termed: rebels, the liberty, of conſcience Nr 5 
bLepted. I ao never; grant it, he he exclaimed, ; 
alrhaugh T ſhould riſt my crown. +; He looked up- 


on this liberty of conſcience, as the diſſolution 


of the political principles he had adopted. 

Thus, hen the inquiſition exterminated all 5 
1 hh had the misfortune not to believe that God 5 : 
Ws bread, "that God eee was 
Net | not 


as, 


l IF: 4 8 ENS 
not Ab na men to that belief, 6 


to eſtabliſn a rigorous reſpect for the property 
and poſſeſſions of the eccleſiaſties: myſteries 


were the true ſafe guard of their property held 


abufively; the ambition of the prieſts made it 


their deepeſt iaterefſt 1 to "eonfounts ws wards * 


reſy and rebeiliun. 
Elizabeth, on . 48 regarded ive French 
as declared enemies. Phe court of Fi rance had 


bad it in contemplation to raiſe Mary Stuart to 
the throne of England, and declared Elizabeth a 
baſtard : and uſurper. Mezetay ſaid openly; that . 


it was not the intereſt of France to: ſuffer Elina. 


 bethito\pofſeſs' herſelf of 4 Wer e .. mo 
too Searing ottan ee Te YG 555 
The pringes of "LITE dd l the 
marriage of their niece with the danphin, after- 
wards king of France, by the nätme of Franeis 

II. had an indecent farce acted at Paris, th 
ſubject of Which was the coronation of Eliza- 

beth. Her be . meme _ ee A 


T3 
Ig 


Ahabeth, eee a divided as a loft ZE 
authority; was utterly averſe to'beſtow-her hand 
on Philip II. Firm in her ſentiments, cat it 
be ſuppoſed, that ſhe would have raiſed tothe 
| throne a prince, the fon of the potent Charles V3 
Beſides, Elizabeth could not eſpouſe this mo- 
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( 
narch without a diſpenſation from Rome, which 


pope's authority. —_—_ thing, en fa- 
voured Calviniſm 


5 


hd eccleſiaſtics, provoked too keenly the ana- 


| themas of that order. The latter, ſecing the 


barrier of opinions, till then reſpected, broken 
down, judged that their riches, reſting on that 
firm baſis, were about to fall before the rigid 


opinions of the reformers: France herſelf would 
have become entirely Proteſtants, but for the 


violent exceſſes which the reformers committed, 


| 5 | eee ae were they, after the conference 


But the Calviniſts, by. er the bed of 


would have been an acknowledgement of the | 


of Poiſſy. Their anti-political inflexibility, 


Which the Proteſtants may now deeply regret, 
bereaved their doctrine of the glory of invading 


__Si+whole kingdom. And what ſucceſſes. would 
buave followed ſo conſiderable an advantage! 
During theſe conteſts, morality was buried 


in a frightful chaos. Scholaſtic theology, that 


many headed monſter, reigned alone, to involve 


all in darkneſs. It diétated thoſe irrefragable 


maxims which terrify and confound human rea- 


5 on. It kindled fires in this world, and extend- 


ed the flames of the inquiſition even into eterni- 


ty: no comforting light ſhone on the rights of 


man civih or political; ay . ſtampt, 


og even 


( A ) 


5 even in hiſtory and literature, n tis 
_- diſpoſition of the ſchools; every thing was ſu- 
bordinate to a ſpirit of fury, of intolerance, and 


of theological jargon,. which. ſpread on all fides. | 
Fanaticiſm, at length, looſened from her chains, 


ſtalked over Europe, her head wrapped in a 


cow, her eyes bound vnn a . and & an | 


biene in her hand. 

The liberty of — the firſt mk 
of man, had not even a name; the ſupremacy 
of the popes had begun to bring on this deplor- 
able eclipſe of human Treaſon, The ambition 
and the ferocity. of Philip II. contributed to 


them, the memory of every duty,-6f all the 
; gan and of the human intelligences. 


While this terrible monarch, pretending to 
infallibiliey, after the example of the ſovereigu 5 


pontiff, was meditating by the fore of arms land 


aſſaſſination of the prince of Orange, whom he 
could not ſeduce from the intereſt of the Low 
ee The death of counts Egmont and 


Horn, had already been the ſignal of the fate of 


the eighteen lords, tried by a ſpecial: commiſſion. 
=_ Ns Lo — 
Perots, 


from man his impreſcriptible rights, and, with 
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the ſword of executioners, the deſtructioſi of all 
who bore the name of Proteſtant, he cauſed tbe 
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VVV 
ßperors, produce a recorded fact more cornipletely - 


|... -odious than the proſeription of Philip II. againſt 


the firſt Statholder of Holland? Can we read 


ide following ſentence without ſnuddering? Ive 
promiſe, on be faith and word of a king,” Hon I 
© the miniſter of God, that if any perſon vill bs %% 


generous as to rid the world of thit peſt, by deli. 
vering bim ta us, dead or-alive, of by taking away 
his life,” we ſhall beflow.on him a reward of twenty 


. Thouſand crowns: if he has perpetrated any crime, 
of whatſoever: magnitude, we" ſhall pardon it; if | 
bets not noble, we ſhall ' confer. on im nobility: 


ve ſhall alſo forgive the crimes which his adherentt 
may have committed, and will even ennoble them. 
Ennoble them And on his part, the ſuvage 
Duke of Alva vied in barbarity with Philip II. 
he boaſted, coolly, that he had cauſed eighteen 


thouſand of his fellow-citizens to 1 Wer 


W A . TY 
The 29508 of a after lv Ah: 


Fg conſpiracies, was the victim of a fanatic 


native of Franche-Comté, who fancied himſelf 


inſpired. On the news of the aflaſſination, 


Philip II. ſaid: The blow ought to have been in- 
flited a dosen years ago; religion avould* baue 


been à guiner by it. The maſſacre of St. Bar- 


tholomew, that carnage unparalleled in the an- 
nals of the world, occaſioned rejoicings at Ma- 
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| A ele it filled every other court of Europe 
wn grief and conſternati m. 

Philip II. wiſhed to enſlave Flanders 1 to 
frip that province of its riches; but theſe beg» 
gart (this was the appellation he-vouchſafed:the 
revolted Flemings) laid, by their courage, the 
foundations of a republic ſinee become flouriſh- 

ing. They ſhowed that nothing is impoſſible 
to a people firmly reſebved either to be free, dt 
to periſh in the ſtruggle. The inquiſition 
which cruſhed the innovators under its imme+ 
diate juriſdiction, promoted Lutheraniſm at a 


diſtance ;: and the hatred borne to the biſhops, . 


or rather to the iron rod of Philip II. n 
that revolution which aſtoniſhed Europe. 
What were the Hollanders about the tle 


of the ſixteenth century? Their ſudden eleva- 
tion is, perhaps, the moſt aſtoniſhing event in 


modern hiſtory... Sailors and fiſhermen, occu- 


pying a ſmall marſhy country, they contended 
with the ſea, which ſeemed to threaten their 


deſtruction, and defended themſelves againſt the 


beſt ſoldiers in Europe, whom e paid min | 


the gold of Mexieg and rern | 1 


- They muſt have. appeared raſh-in e e | 
the hope of reſiſting their formidable maſter, 
who marched againſt them his ſoldiery and his 
executioners. But an Invincible perſeverance 
18 Ef Rs 4 
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3 — real ſtrength: W 
ouſly reſiſted Spain ; andy obliged te reckon dnly 
upon their own efforts, through the Jintiof cul- 
_ tivating/ the ocean, by an indefatigable com 
merce they ſeized the treaſures and poſſeſſions 
ene re N 
the mines of America. 
Could it have been el ad tho Wigit of 
the conteſt, not only that Spain; become too 
feeble a match for them, cad be conſtrained 
to acknowledge the index 
ful of men, the objects of its 
_ Holland ſhould-alfo bect 4 and that 
this ſtate, emerged from the marſhes of the 
ocean, ſhould, in 1710, diſpoſe, at will, of the 
throne of the Spaniards, ĩts ancient tyrants? * 
Was ever a people ſeen to grow ſo rapidly, to 
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rear, in the ſpice of a century and a half; flou- 
bias ic, to dead ſhips from pole topo, 
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of this commonwealth, incapable for two hundred and” ifty years 

1 defore to maintain its inhabitants. It ſormed alljances with rich 
and flouriſhing nations more warlike than itſelf. Tt was neceſſary 
to ſurmount a thouſand combined obſtacles, and t to obſerve : a pru- 


dent condm to be able thus to figure amidſt vitlike powers. 


But that ſpirit of commerce which eee 
"ny ne laſt turned againſt itſeif. 
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1 world, eſpecially in Oriental t, 
What advantage did this de ſpot, the: Fry wo 
powerful prince. in Europe, reap from {6 many. 


eruelties, intrigues: and wars i, He tyined his 
on ſtates z; and; after having drained. the mines 
"v3 a dann debt, amounting to @: hundred | 
and. fortyi millions of. dueats. Acblind obſtinacy 
involved him ing feries. of political blunders, . 
Holland was a patrimony. he held of his father; 

he might baventhete geigned peaccably. He 
provoked. that people he drove the Flemings 
to revolt»; What an hytmiliation to this baughty 
monarch, After having formed the extravagant 


project of ſubjugating Fi rance and England, after 


: having believed that his political machinations 


would defeat the ſcience of the chiefs of the 


läge alter having, aided the revolters in . 5 | 


Jake 4 uit Wien 25 bin 


If, inſtead 02 1 bold a 3 of 3 the Holen. 2 


An ambitious for the glory of conqueſts, they might 
eaſily, with their naval armaments, have diſmayed the deſpots of 


India, of China, and of Japan. Have they not ports for equip- 
ment and reception extremely favorable to a victorious expedition; S 

ſuch as the Cape, the iſles of Java, Malaca, Ceylon, the Muluccas, - 
K.? With theſe ſtations, refreſhing at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and at Batavia, they might maintain a war on the coaſts of Aſia, 
from Surate to Canton, and ſrom China to Jedos, the capital of > 
Japan, cities which a few bomb-gallies could reduce do anes. 
They have not done this ; they have acted more wiſcly; they hae 
nr countries. arg 
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Is nad the are to — 3 bee 
Flanders, of Zealand, of Holland, and af Frieze- 
Land, invite a foreign yoke; he ſaw 7he/e beg 
gart who had the ironical appellation of a wonden 

porringer, ſet him at defiance; he loſt a country 
[cher at ptolent, than all the Spaniſh domi- | 
Hions.* Thus the violation of the laws con- 

Auced not to his intereſt z and all choſe perſe · 

-  .acations, to force the conſcience. of hig ſubjects, 

only cevolted the moral inſtinct Which repels 

| age and injuſt or vexatious, die.. 135 
Illuftrious example! The States General, af 
_ſembled at eee eee folemaly 50 that 


Nai 54112 [6 50s D} 5. Ba At; 245151 NN | 


e inhabitant of th (Netherlands: labored Jong, ung t 


minen Gf thb tante, the eff ufeful through theft Induſtry and 


„a England; but Eli always cautious, did not con- 
| fo that alliance tit the ſaw the United Provinces had 'proceed- 
Dell tod far ever to accept agi the Spaui - yoke; | "The 'Spaniards 
. who, remained in the Netherlands, prepared all the miſerics that 
afflicted country for che ſpace. of twenty years. The fame 
© principle-6 perſecution” whi " Had drained Spain of men and 
- hong} ung wich kindted pbäal fires in ali the tons of the Ne- 
. therlindy, diftated ſoon after the mod edit which commanded, 
under 8 all the Moors to leave the kingdom in thirty 
days: the inquiſitors adviſed this meaſure. Thils ſtep expelled a 


2 The atrocious deeds of fanaticiſm would appear incredible, 
not hiſtory bear witneſs to them. Another act of barbarity 
Denen. 

en of fanaticiſm is not, perhaps, n 
eee e 
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if 251 » 
Wi okay vickted the 
people, Had forfeited the ſovereignty, Their 
reſolve implied” theſe rasitns : that the'pdople = 
are not created for 'the prince, but the pritiee _ 
appointed by God for the people; that there 
cantiot be à prinoe without the people, and yet 


the pebple m̃ay fubſiſt without a prince ;/ahat'a 


tyratit breaks irate; ditt, 
Tlis atnbition, therefdte, gained nothing ß 
didn Europe : erility and wretchie dels 
marked a cbu⁰ntty Where he vailily ſquandeted - 
enormous riches, to chmpel the [eQtaries't6"fe- 
F —— Schurki 4 - 
But wle we deteſt- is 8s Geenen a8 his 
ferocity, let us do juſtioe to the talents which 
he poſſeſſed: he had the dextrous policy to 
maintain the internal tranquillity of Spain; he 
had the penetration to chooſe proper miniſtors 
he even formed them himſelf. Was it-nece(- 
fary that the republic of Genoa ſhould preſerve 
bis duchy of Milan ? He bound theſe republi · 
cans'to his intereſt by golden chains, and con- 


trived to bring about marriages between the 


- nobility of Caſtille, nnen Nane, 
Valencia, and by. e e e t: 

It muſt alſo be admitted that he belkin 4 
profound knowledge of mankind. He bad the 
r. Rrudying: - carefully the character of his 


2 = Ts miniſters | 


privileges „ 
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tion as indefatigable on this point, the one 
moſtt intereſting to a monarch who could not 
view ſo many objects but with the eye of ano 
ther. To be able to:divine the capacity of the 
men one. employs, merits applauſe: this per- 
ception is the firſt of talents, eſpecially in a 
prince; by it, he knows how to reign; and 


'H F: | reigns. effectually; and ſeldom. is he deceived; 


— 


5 3 mcf e eee tys 1 
een piickipleyand vibe! to roſer 
ble him. That inſlexible firmneſs rarely ſuits 


8 political affairs 3 and he too eaſily complied with 


| theicounſels:of the duke of Alva, who, under a 
calm aſpect, .concealed'a cruel ſonl. He paid 
his facility by the loſs of e United Pro- 


vinees nene Sni 13 (6; 51: Foot balk. 
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cannot be delineated in too ſtrong; colours! He 
| tratagled-vindet foot every law, human and di- 
vine, and leſt ms On: tr ng 
bis fatal power. ” bin 
Attention and noed charifteriſed the mo- 
| narch in certain parts of his government; he 
nanded his council to diſcuſs in his pre- 
ſence the advantages and perils of any enter- 
5 en In e affvirs, be took: So advice 
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in writing 3 ; he thought deeply; eee 


ſides of a ſcheme. But when the ſubject con- 


cerned heretics, he obſerved no laws of deceney 


or diſcretion; he. nouriſhed againſt them a de- 


vouring hatred which fermented in his ſoul. 


He was, with en e to them, de moſt cruel 


N & 4 FTP 4 * x $4. * 
of perſscutors. ee eee MONT eee 


Vet he entertained -no ſuch a veneration 5 
for the eceleſiaſtics;*/as' to forbear puniſhing 
them when they had offended him. He hanged 


coolly a ſcore! of preachers of different orderby for 


having declared from the pulpit in Portugal that 


he had uſurped the crown and he even res _ 


plied to Gregory XIII. Who had attempted to 


interpoſe in this diſpute, that his rights reſted ; 


on his ſword. Thus he obſerved- little cere- 
mony with e the prieſts of his own churchowhen- 
his pride or his intereſt was concerned; and 
this conduct muſt throw a light on the policy 


which preſerved the appearance and umtiery of 
external devotion; the better to ſeize, with a 
ans aan 85 the e authority. 11 
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„ The AASA Toledo eſt at his 405 Tull br cw | 
to be applietl to pious purpoſes. Philip IT, appropriated to hiniſelf 
- this ſum, directing two or three unbeneficed doctors to decide that, 

as father of the foer, he was the heir of that prelate. So many con- 

tradictory aftions « occur in his life, oa the W ee feels nimten | 


embarraſſed. f | 2 wy IN 


 olity:to view the ſpectacle exhibited by the in- 


$ - to-all pity; for, notwithſtanding | his:rank;-be 
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= "After lating viewed: hita on the thrane; cis 
private life preſents to us the ſame character of hy. 
pPoeriſy, rigor, and cruelty,” Don Carlos coſt his 
mother her life: on the fourth day after her de - 
Avery, ſhe could not reſtrain an Unfeeling guri · 


quiſiton „What a preſage l This horric᷑ ſon of 
Charles V. Was born ferocious and inamoeſſible 


ffraſted bis eyes witk beholding the expiring 
agonies ef the unhappy! martyrs of the inquiſi- 
tion. He bluſhed not to avo, that if an exe · 
eutioner ſnhould be needed, he would hot ſcruple 
t pern the office himſelf. He ſeemed (I 
tremble at the recital) .yes, he ſeemed to feed 
on the thick vapour which roſe from the ſinck - 
ing bodies, and at theſe horrid and diſguſting 
ſpectacles he had ſpies charged to read in the 
eyes of the ſpectators, the compaſſion with 
which they, might be touched, Theſe ſatellites 
watched the ſighs, the involuntary heavings of 
nature; and from this information, thoſe who 
had felt too lively a Pity Were e over 


0 the inquiſitors. 


He appeared aalj nee i in arms: on was. — 
5 the day when a breach was made, and the town 
. wi - Quintia Ser Aae e | Bot dis tar 
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nn nn | 
if he ſhould eſcape, to build and conſacrate a 
magnificent monaſtery} to St. Lawrence. He 
added a chureh and a palace, and ditected that 
theſe edifices ſhould have the form ef a gridiron, 
| becauſe St. Lawrence, aceording to the legend, 


hk infarcted pen; I: grid en. „duch is the = 


| menſe Sia But he-loſ the, raids of this bats 1 
tle, which promiſed ſuch: mighty advantages, 
that Charles V. in his religious retirement, in- | 
formed of the victory, aſked if his; ſon was in 

Pa Count ne yhom he afterwards 
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El. erden ober now, never 19 appear gain | 
e. ö 5 
1 ne Get in s cement of motiks the br Hie udien 
pfeful to France, that he ought wot to urive his enemiet to Ag Ti . 
counſel, adopted in a cloiſter, was purſued. The French reſumed 


a new courage, and ſeized on Calais, which, for 200 yea "had 
longed to England. He wis equally inerciful'td'th6 Tt: % The 


5 ks 2 Nit 9 o n 11,1129 had | > 


Aale of Alva; commander of his forees, ; 


ditious pontiff, and Rome was in his power. Philip II. wrote to 
his general that, be would rather lgſe his crown than difpleaſe the Pope. 
And, while the duke of Alva advanced to take poſſeſſion of that 
capital of the world, he ordere the apologies of the king of Spain 
to be made to the pope, even by the mquth of the cunqueror. He 
reſtored to the Holy See all the diſmantled places; he accepted 
| ſhameful terms of peace. This conduct could only be the fruit of 
his education: / His governor pulled off bis hatwhen he ſaw, thirty - 
8 a man yearing an eccleſiaſtical babit. Hig fanaric dif- : 
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e en hic — 
Annes, of which he-profitedias little“ PW | 
Aid 7e the throne by the-- abdication! of 


= Charles V. the firſt act of bis power Was to 
break a truce which: his father had made with 

_ the: Freneh. As ungrateful a fon. as he was 
after wards a bad father, a barbarous huſband, a 

es pitileſs maſter, a dangerous. friend, a an unfairhful 


y: diſſemblin g, miſtruſtful, vindictive; his . 
Wnt hv to the Proteſtants bordered on frenzy. 
Wich pride he blended vanity s required 
1 oi 18 ac 1655 A N 1 Bas a 1 en r 
. 1 ines Led Tel? From is infancy. cy 2901 
Dis efpoidalt with Mary, queen of England; It would — 


; : | LES to ſhop, the advantage of that marriage: Philip, by the conditions, 
woas not allowed in England to retain a Spaniard in his ſervice, but 


ite pete of Chateau Cambreſis reflected glory on his arms and on 
„nau policy it hecſioned in the ſequel, the unfortunate marrige of 
wu ich Iſabella of France., He ſought to eſpouſe Elizabeth, 
w bo was already ſeated on the throne; but if he poſſeſſed any pe: 
* og - netration; it Was needed when he expetted to mare the bed and the 
=. ſceptre of a woman poſſeſſed of ſo great a genius. The artful Siu. 
ER. © urged Phillip to haſten his attempts againſt England; but if 
uwe ſearch into the crafty genius of that pope, we ſhall be tempted 
do believe that he was in underſtanding with Elizabeth, and that 
All ttie offers de madde to Philip I. were only, ſo many ſnares. He 
tried to uſurp the kingdom of Portug⸗l, and join it tg his * 

1 minions. The cardigal Henry had appeared merely to hold it, to 
* f give Philip II. time to prepare ſor diſputing it with the Pa] 
dei Don Antony. He had adviſed Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, to 
©, venture himſelf at a great hazard in Africa; he periſhed REY. | 
1 theologin 1 vt e completed the . 
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1 
cht nbi perſom ſhould' pes to enn 
Bo a the accomplietk 
of his oruelties to treinble, and the moſt faltht 
fol miniſter of his royal Venyeldiee/Yehadatilh 


one day to enter his cloſet without being inn 


troduced; Was ſaluted with theſe tremendous 
words : an off ronrery lite yours" deſtrues be u., 
When he ordered the counts Egmont and 
Hern to ſuffer on a ſcaffold, he aid; that he 
cut off their heads, beeauſe ve Beat of 1 
are more valuable "than froeral thouſand frogs." 

The convents were the principal objects of 
a bounty; and if he was liberal to monks, he 
Was a8 extravagant to concubines: he ſqander- 
ed gold and diatnonds profuſely: in 1 95. purſuit 
. pleaſures. N BIS ! 


yy 


Ile never trod upon the tombs; becsuſe over 


* 


| theepitaph there is ſometimes acroſs.” Orlet. 2 


ing his conſcience by theſe pious mummeries; he 
put to death fifty thouſand Proteſtants; and his 
wars, according to his own r _ bim 
564 millions of du cats. e 


* 


Although attached to — Fes Pe ons. 
tholic ee head he Had, numerous wife : 
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 haxdens that of ſovereign deſpots. Tyranny is not extinguiſhed in bs 


4 habit of * it grows n in he midſt of 
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whoſe huſband he had appointed to adminifier 
tao his pleaſurts. He had a rival in the unfor- 
tunste Eſcovedo. The jealous and exaſperated 
monarch oommanded the ere aſſaſſinate 
with his owa band be cut 94 wage 
Ne alſo cauſed Don Juan ods Nuſe to be 
decapitated by the viceroy of Arragon; and 
this, ab it appearg, not merely for the faks of 
religion -Joſeph Andrada was charged with the 
| moſtſeeret amd moſt enormous enterprizes. 
He employed every enpedient 70 conceal, 


d withhole: from the public eye his natural 


daughter, by ſhutting chem up in cloiſters; and 
in his profound hypoeriſyt he had always the art 


1 8 of! palliating his vices. The fires perpetually 


burning for the hereticos, muſt of themſelves 
have waſted away; but he rekindled the zealous 
furxy of the inquiſition, when i 8 was e m 
ſhedding: blood. ino ene 
5 This cruel king Ment a nation | in the 
height of its glory, fluſhed with its | ſucceſſes, . 
and riding in ſtatelineſsd above the ſurrounding 
N eee = Dot Philip». forgot his own 
| 1378 li 51¹ʃ Ino 19-50% 906 


ny wan irik hn. New plunged in | 
t crimes enjoyment! every ching ſours, in a 
| NE as Es.” The Roman emperors joined the moſt 
it Kent oe mot rr one 911. 


und N RES a ſtrengt, h 


„ 
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 firength;/ and perplexed his negoeiations/ with 
ſubleties Which made him loſa, in intrigues and 
contradictory meaſures, a real and very extam⸗ 

ſive power, This verſatile policy ſuits mm 


republics and limitted ſtates 2 butithoſe which 
have weight and greatneſs ought to rejeit ſuch 
low cunning, and purſue the attainment of their 
objeQs. with lofty ideas and military diſcipline«:. 
Diſſimulation. it muſk be oonfaſſed, is James 
times neceſſary in a king 2 the paſſions of.cthals = 
refrain from temporizing - with them. But 
Philip II, was an impoſter rather than à diſ- 


ſembler. He was nat born for tbe place which = 


he occupied at that great epech ; it require 
profound genius, and his was only ſubtle. He 

introduced into the ſcience of governing, the 
employment of ſpies, whom the maſk fecret in- 
trigues could not eſcape. A great king aught 
not to have this reſtleſs curioſity ; nor ſhauld he 
leſſen himſelf by ſo prying a vigilance. The 
ſecret. actions of men concern him not; he 


tend to diſturb the tranquility of the ſtate: 


ought to intereſt bimſelf alone in theſe which 


A great event in his domeſtic life ſtill excites 


. ny the curioſity of the world. Mereria, 
a ſevere but faithful hiſtorjan,, makes this pol- - 
fire aſlertion.: He 11 certain that Phe II. 


. 8 II. | g EEE poiſoned 


Was: bigeabith ——— — cl 
deny the crime of: poiſoning, and affirtn that 


|  Hizabeth died of melancholy, at the cataſtophe 
of Don Carlos Philip II. however, was un- 
doubtedly guilty of parrieide. The tragical 

ſtory of Don- Carlos is well founded; for the 


King delivered over his ſe dn to the hatred of the 
ee an oy r r rendered 0 
8 bon end Philip Il. ee Naar Migge 
This monarch, who had ſhed torrents of 
blood during a reign of forty· four ears, died 
= _ caltbily: at the age of ſeventy· four. Two days 
= before his death he ſaw, in a viſion, the heavens 
* 8 open: afflicted by a horrible and tedious diſtem · 
per, he was patient and firm; he received four- 
._ _  teem'timesithe- fupreme union: bis bor 
RY did not tepröach hin 
Who wWäll 9 ate to 
. pronounce on the religion of this prince ? Was 
it poffſple that he could be ſincere in his profeſ-. 
YN = lions? In ber eee 1 eee ene 
_ Wh PTA 65%; 40 Fd eigne Blot: 4 . W pOEF 
1 e dn ai be ch of} by the ford or F! up- 
© wards of fifty thouſand men. He, ſaid 10 the phyſicians who! were 
bon 5 afraid to bleed him: Draw withaut fear a few drops of blood from 
. dhe vei veins of a king, who has ordered floods of it to run from the 
5 heretics. || LA r A HR 3G 
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frenzy an incurable one, added bis RON 


ſtrous principles and ſuperſtitions: belief were} 4 
on that ateount, ſo much the more 'defeſtable> 4 
Bur it is more 2 he thouglt by cha E 


public ce an inconeitabtivive „ 
but too common in that unhappy uge/owliefl 
amen daa ſound policy had no rule mea? 
(rep M e band tf) HN h. kin en 
It Was by his. direaion, u hüt dhe beautiful 
Polyglot Billk, irh bears his wamteg was prints _ 
ed at Antwerp. He ordained that the- fd ar 
pe eee term of the majority of He 
. Spain: n iges 
Philip II. was a lit tie man *% I have already _— 
remarked that the paſſions, concentrated,” pere 
a * Moo rd e e ri r 4 dove: 90: 1 1 
xt ons time he lowered his pride fo much, gs t tat ä 
with the monks; at another he ordered a einn Bo ge 2855 | —_— 
who had laughed in Wow highs dete, Ee RAN f fü a9» 5 
without kifing, all, Garry oma tons _— 


from the fountain faid to work ; miracles; 3. 1 50s 12855 
ing danced, and never having worn breeches in the 5 


be interrupted, out of modeſty⸗ — Wb n 

he was very grave in all his actions; but he gave way to extrava · 

gant tranſports, when he received intelligence of the waſkere of St. Sd 

I Bartholomew. He had little eſteem i for poets; and when aſked ge 
reaſon, he made this ſenſible reply i that they Inez not how to keep | 

within the bunds CO: Tow ae een | 

. ae 5 þ 5 EOS, 7634 dt 88 vt {6 al, 
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: Been Bot 
| Hang in 3 of mall ature uu. Fes, 
diminutiue ereatures are more than'dthers iraci- 
ble and wiribus dodo tiere 5d vere gool 
ns the · mean time the new opinions drew the 
a ttentidm of all men; the reformatiot ſpread in 
ſpite of the ſires of the inquiſition. France re- 
msinedin ſuſpence; a national eonncit was de- 
manded on all fides ; and Catherine ef Medicis 
berfelſ propoſed to the pope, to remove the 
Images: from che churches, to permit the cm- 
munion up to the laity, to to aboliſn Corpus 
Oberz . —_ in he nager 
tongue: N an: de ROGOINUTL., 
hr French tee Joudly of the:council 
of iFoints3 the wags, to paint the influence of 
tlie courtiof Rome; ſaid, hat it had ſent the = 
GClofrinitbe portmanteau'of tbe nunrio. 
Thel ambalſadors. of France endeavoured to 
dtuſn ae aſcandency of the legates and Italians; 
Hut theſes with their uſual e, N | 
163 very! [thing is favour of the pope. a 613 
Lame, general of the 3 e | 
that from the pope alone emanated all ſpiritual | 
authority; that he comprehended the whole 
Bierareby. Father Paul, in his hiſtory of the 
1 unravels the web of intrigues that were 
Practiſed, and ſets 3 in a clear light the vain ſub- 
ki us | | | tleties | 


f „ 

| Ales hich wen Ibo much bliniodia a 74 

of ſo much moment. Bonis | 

=} This famous council, - which ought to have | 
done away the many exceſlive abuſes that pro- 

voked the cenſure of the innovators, was for- 


ward only to augment the eceleſiaſtical im 
nities which ages of ignorance had beſtowed. 
The aneient ſpirit of domination appeared in 
all its loſtineſs, aud rouſed the oppoſition fa 
part. of the French nation, which has finee re- 


The council ef Trent taxed with hereſy 


niſdiction of the eccleſiaſtics; hardly were the 
N of ſovereignty ſhielded: from their atficks. 
This famous council did not cloſe till thelyear ; 
1563, It met with a various reception in dif- 
ferent ſtates. The. king of Spam fh in 
at preſent be regarded as a precious ſtrobe ib his | 
character, he gave ſecret orders for maintaining | 
the royal authority. The chanrellor dei Hopi- 
tal and the parliament oppoſed ſtreunnuſiy the 
Wen of the acts of thæoοοncil. .. 
It ſerved! merely to diſguſt and inſlame tlie 
Haas, all hope of reſtoring whom to the 
boſom of the church vaniſhed. The , index of 
A , prohibited widened the breach; the 


11 authom 


rden Samen en ee 


every: diſcourſe which: tended to weakeh the u- br 
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= —_ ee numerous „ . 
ſeocerdotal diſpoſitiou ſo violent muſt have pro- 
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| beveled af the lead of mon of le terne. The fate 
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voked all eee e ee of theſe 


S X t are found in every age, 226) lng af 2 Se 
bias V. had burnt eee perſons 
_6pguiſde! by cheit knowledge; amang others | 


"Bateatins;, whole crime Was the 
the Holy Inquiſition, 4 poigtard 


of the philoſophers: was, at this period, lament - 
Plaed Ratous had been! affaſſinazed.» by, his 
ian a, hertoware. obliged to. ft from the 


: * g n . 4. 7 . 4 
200 Fon! | Wind, #3945 a3 to pourſuit 


1 LE eint 
*The edeceffors e of Paleartu ah oat his fat for of 


My 


. efters n never "pardon thoſe "who attack their liberty. 8a . age to 
Ame, they faiſe a cry of reproach and deteſtatioh, Which ſpreads 
aun gains forte, tilt the oppreſſor is delivered! over with everlaſting 


e to future, generations, . , 3 
-f Amo no mong theſe, "WE g in Fauttus 80 I Ns Egan te. 


wote from che Catholics-and Proteſtants, whio underſtood not one 
dmnochers he'wiſhed, to reconcile the oppoſite parties. Hef attached 
1 divine morality of the goſpel, which recommends | 
© pn and charity. He honoured Jefus Chriſt ASA tage, endued with 
4 tural virtue, whom God had made the immediate ou 
of precepts; the beſt calculated to lead men in the way of their ar 
and in the practice of the virtues. - This doctrine, which oppoſed 

not human reaſon, and which terminated theological diſputes, « of- 
fended both the Catholics and the Proteſtants, jealous of dogmatiz- 
ing, and who ſubſtituted the pride of argumentation for evangeli- 
cal charity. Fauſtus Socinus, who, with bis philoſophical ideas, 
could n not t have _ the fury of the N * no ET 


We” y 


U 


purſuit 'of 1 obfiitidter perſe ecutors of canel⸗ 


ences, h E they. were  wenging ms. 
cauſe of God. 1 
When we reflect that Keke! otrnts: ſo extra- 


ordinary, are in a manner recent, we cannot 
fail to be aſtoniſhed at what has paſſod. W hat 


obligations are now due to that philoſophical 
ſpirit which has demonſtrated the emptineſs and 


| Alger of thoſe violent and ſenſeleſs difputes 


originating from modes of worſhip ? | DO OER EY 


May the ſtudy of hiſtory enable us, there 


fore, to appreciate the advantages of the preſent 


times; may it cure us eſpecially of that dan · 


gerous error which would perſuade us that we 
live in a degraded or degenerated age ! Nothing 
is more falſe., Who would regret his nat hav- 


ng lived in the fixteenth century, amidſt ſo 


many bloody tempeſts, under thoſe feeble;fero-" 


cious, or ſuperſtitious monarchs?” The eccle- 


ſiaſtical * then preſſed on every ſide, a | 


torted mr. 8 characters into e 2 


BP ITS * 


e eee Wondbis lest in \ Poland and Tran 
Hlrania : being afterwards'proſcribed,.it took root in Holland and 
England. This ory ea wah gory name will mee, 72 | 
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wn corpus is hk rk how fortunate 
__- abs t who would have expected to find 

* E 5 vou here . Ne” TE TT a DT 

5 Be 477 . Monteſy V 

_- - The aht 0 of you fills me whk equal v wonder! 


HBow happens it that you have quitted your own 


dau caustep, kh |» 


bs 8 * 


* 1 * 33 7 7 4 65 g Is 6 


| Ziuch is BEG: intention. . Whither are you 
. „ uk ae no 9, pam 


3 | Ye | | 3 Monteſpuieu. . 
1 - Accompany me rather to my chateau It is 


=. 5 fineſt rural ſpot I know of ! Nature is there 
1 Gd in her robe-de-chambre, and in a charming 


They are ſuppoſed to meet at Marſeilles. | 
| * 22 . J ? - N 


8188 
The Abbe. 


4 


- What! isthe preſident then become aruſtic? 5 g 


Monteſuieu. 


o & 44 A 
* 


Truly 5 Aud, take my word for it it, to this | 
on _ will come at laſt: 1 am going to. 
plant cabbages at la Brede. My chateau, en- 


tirely in the Gothic taſte, is at preſent worthy 


to receive him who has travelled every Where. 
Be of the party, I entreat you. We will con- 
tinue there till Martinmas; and there we will 
walk together, will ſtudy eee will ont 


woods, and. . ee | 
' The Abbe. 


The capital . me againſt my will. 1 ; 
bave been ſolacing myſelf with the. idea of r . 


| priſing you at Paris. N 
| Monteſquieu. | 
It is a place which 1 ſhalt not viſit for this 
year at leaſt, I am too poor to live in that city, 


where we are told every pleaſure is to be found, 


becauſe. its diſſipations make us forgetful of life. 
Since I have ceaſed to be harrafſed by the ſup- 


pers of the capital, my mind and my ſtomach 


have both been benefited. Truſt me, my friend, 
temperance is the moſt exalted and delicate of 
| e mußt give it a a trial. | 


as 4 
. l * ” 
5 7 . , * : : 
4 
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e, 


»\ 


"CAEP > 
The Abbe. 


*Þ Have: travelled almoſt every bee Yd 
wherever I have been I have heard your great 


. Work fpoken of: the diſtinguiſhed man of let- 


ters lives bene b a0 hs phyſical - exiſtence, 


Foreigners, by the by, underſtand your produc- 
tion better than do your countrymen. 'In 
France a haſty judgment is formed of! ns "but it 
requires ſome ſtud 7. n | 


Monteſquieu. 
I have myſelf made that obſervation, and I 


may ſay, without W that focht! is my per- 
is ſuaſion. 


The Abbe. | | 
1. is A # Wb which begins to eſſect a revolu- 


tion in the minds of all. Tranflations a are every 


where made of it. 
5 FT WP I ON 
80 much the better! The ſubjeck is fre 150 


A = 


4 great—unqueſtionably too great for me, not- 


withſtanding I have devoted to it my whole life. 


: Another who ſhould have beſtowed on it the 


| _ fame. labour, would, perhaps, have ſucceeded | 


better: for my part it has almoſt killed me, and 


— 


;  hurels 1 e ee 


bas given me rey hairs before my time. 


| The Abbe. e 
Thus! is your head crowned with immortal 


Fl 
” a 


Min- 


K 3) 17; 
Monteſquieu. | 


Softly, , ſoftly, my-friend. T have only vid e 8 


wee for ſomething e ta 
| „ 


Vou will be the cauſe of a new V lexiſlation, 


which will become univerſal. Ages to come, 


abandoning error, will advance to perfection 


with the help of a more pure light. What is 


juſt and good will convince by its very ſimpli- 


city, and, in ſpite of every obſtacle, will reach 


the heart of thoſe i in whoſe hands the executive 


truſt ſhall be placed. 5 
Montſeguieu. 


This is the reflection that conſoles me, ＋0 | 


them juſtice is a quality as proper as their exiſt- 


ence. But, alas! when will 85 be Free | 


of their real intereſt ? * | "To con 
The Ad. Sls 


_ Having been fo bees l, why do you not 2 
ſatisfy the general expectation, by giving to 4 | 


public a detail of your travels? =" 24 * 
Manteſquieu. 5 2 


1 I can find leiſure, Fr on it 11 5 
| ſhall make the e E for that + 


puryale, 25 
| E he Abbe. 5 
Vou awe been able to be to the n of 


tha of which others have been enabled to ob- 


LE 3 


* 4 


* 


c . 8 
2 Or” 
Pn, * 


long 9 I: am —— with the lamp 


tain a glimpſe only. What think you of Eng- 
"land? $ BO 9 A W 7 i 
n | : a Fe bet FLY 
qX Who am "bo little ſubject to violent emo- 
"tions, have been there raviſhed, tranſported. 
ee , 54 6 


Vou have diſplayed the beauty of the Eog- | 


10 government better even than the Engliſh 
authors themſelves. Yrs: ar om _ 
| England, To muſt— Pot ür ENT 
D Aunteſſuieu. . . . 
A 0 TY my book already rpade its ap⸗ 
5 I have ſaid nothing that I ought 
© to have ſaid. (Strenuoufty) The people of Eng- 
land reſemble the ſea with which they are ſur- 


rounded, always either agitated or majeſtically | 


tranquil: : a ſhort. ſtorm purifies the air, and 


| brings a calm which is never that of inſenſibi- | 
ity. Ves, the Engliſh may glory in the con- 
8 ftitution the moſt conformable to the dignity of 
Se human nature. The three integral parts of the 


government are united and combined in the 


- moſt advantageous way, ſince even the defects 
| ferve to'maintain the general equilibrium. Fac- 
tions in the mean time prevent political corrup- 
tion. The idea of repreſentatives is a modern 


one: it is ſublime, and the reſult of a ſage and 


5 | 


« 311 1 . 3 f 
of perſpicuouſneſs and grandeur it bears! Ah! 


truſt me, liberty is ſafer in the hands of repre - 
ſentatives than in thoſe Li ae: OE: thems 


ſelves. | |. 
3 Ren The Abbe. 


Va tranſport. me 5 you he? tete 


yourſelf: every friend of n ſhould den 
his attention to: that Iſland. | 
47 Aebi, 0 


263 
* 14471 9 9 18 ot 


* 


the admirable Engliſh. conſtitution will be at 
once. the model of other ſtates, and the terror of 
tyrants. The ſhadow, of that auguſt republic. 18 


es wy Andes eulen „„ | 


| De Abbe. Set 36 
** 14 3 1 ” 
M7 ko Det *art\) FÞ + thaw e. in . w 5 ES 


nll agree with, you, and, "offer up my. a 5 
prayers for its proſperity. Beſides that the 
power of the monarch may be moſt preciſely 
balanced by an en and indeſtructible 


d the depoſitary.98 | .cn of, the 12 7 


e e 49 L N 15 
* * me 8 551 Monteſquieu's words. < 10 England the 
not being framed more for one individual than another, every one 
has a right to corifider himſelf as a'M6Nxa ken, No citizen enter» 
taining a dread of any other citizen, that nation ought ta be proud; 
for the pride of KINes is founded entirely on their independance. we 
The expreſſion here is viſibly exaggerated ; -and it is Tidicylous to 
repreſent the Engliſh ; as a nation of Rings. Put improperly as Mon- 


 teſquieu has expreſſed himſelf, we can Ne be 


0 Was deſirous to infer from his R 


Uodoubtedly: and the exiſting nn & 'E 


5 £ 
* 


* 312 ) | 
in n England the right of each individual is rigor- 
' ouſly eſtabliſhed, an IO" ae of no 

| Delt import. 5 r 
| A e 
5 FO England the men are more men, and the 
25 women leſs women than elſe where. The va- 


= rious laws which” have been ſuecceſſively efta- 


bliſhed, and which form the rampart of public 
liberty, . ſeem to have haſtened the progreſs of 
the arts and ſciences: their intimate connection 
with the felicity of the ;pevple is there moſt 
| pry een no: 120 24% e 5 et ue 
on There! is, 1 one dan mcohbehibhcet 
85 the -weightiof: the taxes is confiderable, and 50 
| this the „ themſelves en l 
Net thoſe Who are che belt informed, 1 e 
tteſt to you. In proportion as liberty diminiſhes, 
0 dught the taxes to diminiſh, and to augment 
in proportion as liberty increaſes. The paucity 
bol tributes is but a poor compenſation for ber- 
ty; and, if the impoſt is heavy, the republican 


Ppirit eaſes its weight. The worſt of govern- 


ments is that in which the taxes ate exceſlive, 
end the liberty nearly a nonentity. Do 40 


* bw the my 1 allude . 


Yi 
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44 The Abbe... | ONS 7 
It excites ths pity of its enemies. 15 
| Monteſuies. 


- With what pleaſure do 1 ee 8g 


land; the Swiſs leagues, the United Provinces, 
thi Hans Towns, and even Venice! It is a 


conſideration which gladdens my ſoul, harraſſed 
by obſerving elſewhere. the, inſults * "OW 
ehe are humbled and ee 5 
Abe more nations thall mididats. on your 
principles, the farther will they remove from 
the abyſs of vices and miſeries into which they 


are plunged. The ſpirit of the government 
forms the genius of eee en 85 
| longer nn 26 = e 0 gt 0, 


Ves, eee lam 5 | 
trated by horror, when I reflect on the means 
by which deſpotiſm is ſupported that deſpo- 


tiſm which has gradually advanced, and nou- 


extends its iron ſceptre over two thirds of the 

globe. I am aware that infinite combinations | 
are required to form a government ſirnĩlar to 
that of England; but in ſhort; the perfection af 


human intelligences, effecting the overthrow of 


N 
! 


5 tialiand, Saber. e i ee 


5 ) | 
fatal to itſelf, will trace out the theory of chew | 


EE 
Fön ns: * the firſt to Public his lu 8 
minous truth, that ſlavery can in no ſenſe be 
either legitimate or uſeful: and by AG mw 
m__ ROE: is more eſpecially inculcated. 
ü 441 ee eee nn id 1-4 
og it is thats that we find 3 on a 
1 ſcale the experiments made on human 
nature, which I love to conſider in theſe great 
ſocial combinations. I there ſec diſtinctly what 
1 IJ have not yet noticed in my works, namely; 
that at every time, and in every place, human 
nature, impelled to action under the guidance 


© of, ſeveral. individuals, has performed prodigies; 


but that when,r educed to a paſſive ſtate, under 
| 22 government of one man, it has fallen. 1 nta 
| Wie ; l "mu h * eee * fig 149.4 11 % $7; TEE ty? 


5 Aer 3 you to ſeck-the higheſt 
poſſible felieity of the whole ſpecies, and of each 
individual. Thanks to your penetrating eye, 
this great enterprize has no longer been deemed 
to fayour of raſhneſs : your book is a creation; 
but I will venture to tell you: that, it is not free 
fram e e eee re Per 


3 5 
Monteſuien. 


Who can 5 more ſenſible that it is 1 1 
| arſe? I would give all the p if I had! i 


that it had never been . Nen 
De Abbe. 5 


There are eren objects on RED we do _ : 


entirely agree. Vou will excuſe me if T'endea- 

vour to inveſtigate theſe in your . TH 
„ Mee 

| | How:! are they objects Which have a direct 

influches on the lot of man? Error, on this 


ſcore, is always a great evil. Speak, ſpeak, the | 


cenſure of a fagacious and learned wn latters 
me more than wy . pe e 
9 4 I - The Abbe. EP 


ive: you not beſtowed your 8 too 
laviſhly on a nation rendered more celebrated 
by the miſeries it has heaped on other nations, 


than by the happineſs it has procured for itſelf? 


It does not belong to you, either to be the dupe, 
or to be dazzled by the ideas of aggrandizement 


and falſe: glory, which rendered the Romans 
deſpots and tyrants at home, oppreſſors abroad, 


and unjuſt towards all. True philoſophy con- 2 
demns acts of high injuſtice in 11 as it does 
thoſe of individuals. | 
 Monteſquieu. | 
20A was « my tele aim to 8285 of the grandeur | 
and 


1 0 


and virtues of the Roman nation. I have ge. 
neralized the facts of ancient hiſtory, merely to 
ohſerve every political phenomenon. Its vices 
| have paſſed away, while its glory, which may 
05 to elevate our ſouls, {till ſubſiſts. 
| Ne Abbe. + - 2 > 4 
| But may beſtow ſo much praiſe on thoſe v who X 
hid waſte the univerſe? | 
5 10 e 5 | 
Be under no apprehenſion that they will be 
imitated by the moderns, I never reflect with- 
n ſorrow on the fall of the Roman republic, 
| -whether, 1 conſider that the honour of the hu · 
man ſpecies has ſuffered by it, or that Europe 
bas long felt its baneful effects. The ruin of 
that vaſt edifice has coſt the human race as 
much blood. as was 'expended by its conſtruc- 
tion: and when J lament the fall of ſo ſuperb. 
an empire, I do not e en, 3 
5 it was e 


1 6. x & 


. | Tie Abbe. e ; 
5 7 5 us ſhift the object of diſcuſſion. You 
were the firſt to fall upon the luminous prin- 
ciple of the influence of climate, a problem, the 
bolution of which no one had before attempted: 
bank have you not carried this principle too far? 
ag AUlonteſuieu. | 
This powerful cauſe e exiſts ; and 1 
„ ONT NS "pr 


(037 » 
perecive that every {kilful le gilater has Aber 
attempted, according to circumſtances, to de- 
rive advantages from the climate, or to combat 
its defects. Theſe legiſlators have therefore 
been aware that circumſtances favourable to 
their views might reſide in the climate. Let 
me explain myſelf.— This influence” ought not 
unqueſtionably to be carried too far; but the 
local nature of man has not, think, been on 
that account the leſs demonſtrated: and where 
legiſlations are infected by 1 the vices of the eli- 
mate, the latter ought, in theſe enlightened | 
days, to be oppoſed by political inſtitutions, 
Thus ought the legiſlator never to loſe fight of 
the ſtate, or rather of the general ſpifit of the 
nation he is Yeſirous to Tag This dun is the 
reſult of all the elements of which' the _ 5 
is compoſed: it is the national character t 
which no violence muſt be offered; for c 
zen is never formed by deſtroying the man, 
| bo. 4 muſt be eres to wender the . 


CE WL. Up 2% be. 1 91 85 | 
Vou are ab when the av" proceed ts 
open force, their violence loſes'its 50 and they 
can alone ſucceed by taking g advantage of opinion, 
which may be conſidered as the main ſpring of 
legillation, Haye you not granted to much to 
. | | the 


(316) 


_ the magiſtracies, which have not the power 
even to compaſs any great good? And have 
you not laid too great a ſtreſs on the prerogas. 
tives of theſe bodies, 1 have no other 1 5 
ee een, ee e 
1 „eee t er wat 
8 may. MIU done ſo: but till a more e ld | 
rampart could be found, , was: warring to cut | 
down the hedge: ©. 34 L146 hin! 
eg ty © The Abbe. 1. 4 of Tolls 
Final y, you have introduced into your ork 
an. apology. for venality, Were Jour ideas. on 
e ne e 


Ly 


: R 
: 


.  Monteſquieu. Fats 3d | "x1 $1: 
: "Quit the a I confeſs ait to have 
| wa altogether wrong, and wage elections as 


1 ee 1 3 


„ error ſeems to have ariſen from this, 
| that your ideas, drawn from juriſprudence rather 
than from polity, have not ſufficiently accorded 
with the forms which belong to a e g0- 
e 1 


W 


. eee n e 
5 cinfels. that I had my Chal hon 
them, and that eren ee *. love for hu- 
mne Fern d e e 7 
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N een ) A Sou 
23 e ö. n 
b heart dota no Wan Whatever 


you ſay, you never fail to ſet your readers upon 
thinking: this is the great point; IO ir does not | 
TOs to Fay one to read o. 
5  Monteſquiew, Oo 
Do you mean that as e 80 
| oo the worſe for me if all the world does not 
read me. Every diſcovery whatever is nothing | 
more than a new idea, and every idea may and 
ſhould be ſignificantly expreſſed by words: if 
all the world does not read and undlerſtand me, 
it is a fault on my ide COT care 
nn eis Gb OD; 1 | ; 
e $437 #62 The Abe. b erte 20. 3. 
adds was my ole aim to ſay, becauſe I am per- 
5 candid of it, that all poſſible ſtudy and enpe- 
rience are not ſufficient eie excluſive 


8 >. iy 


ee neee, 2m 0 i OOPS, 106-12 | 
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Ie e 6 the twentieth part bf the 
3 I was deſirous to embrace. I ſhall return 
to the taſk; but, alas! old age advances towards 


me, and the work i is e by the en 
of! its materials. | 


* 


1 Wok ii. 


y The Abbe, 2803; n 1 
You n Nie- your tribute; be conten WP 
It was neceſſary to ſet out by ſpeculations ; and 


: 
N 
; | 
* \ 
* . 


EE.) 9. 
it now remains to ſee the moral generally ap- : 
plied to legiſlation throughout Europe. Every 
truth has its progreſſion leave the influence of 


ages to act. It. ſtrikes me that we Frenchmen 


ſhall alſo be entitled to true glory; and that we 


| ſhall not be depriyed of the truly flattering and 


agreeable hope of obtaining from. poſterity that 
ſentiment of - admiration we ourſelves cannot 
withhold from the | ſplendid virtues of the 
Greeks and Romans, We ſhall have ours; and 


* to this the works of thoſe who reſemble you 


will contribute not à little. Ancient legiſlations 


cannot be calculated for modern nations. The 
diſcovery of the new world, the mariner's com- 


paſs, printing, gunpow der, and the circulation 


of intelligence by the poſt, all theſe new and 
heretofore unknown relations require particular 
views. If the great aim of all civilized ſocie- 
ties be public happineſs, you muſt agree with 
5 me, that reaſonin gs ought to give TE to facts. 


| Aonteſpuieu. | 
{Þ beladen! you; and, e dy the 


Wand a nations, which are at this time the 
fame, Europe ſhould, at length, compoſe but 
one and the ſame family. The national cha- 
kaacteriſtics, already ſo prodigiouſly changed, 
dbugnt to be utterly effaced, to the end that man 
* 8 thould have . left i the love of 


© pa 


'£ gat -Þ 


* 


peace; and the ſentiment of equality. The „ 
tions of Europe, ſenſible of their incapacity to 5 
poſſeſs ſtrong, durable, and peculiar manners, 
ought to complete the adoption of the ſamne 


uſages, and the ſame ſpirit, refuſing to admit 


amoug them a half. civilization, the worſt of all. 
They ſhould accuſtom themſelves to view wit 


pity and contempt thoſe cruel contentions Which 


ſovereigns wage in the name of patriotiſm. 
therefore offer up my prayers, that the Euro-; 
pean nations, already ſo: much united by reci- 


procal alliances, by commerce, by the arts, by 


travels, and by an intimate communication of 


intelligences, may proceed one ſtep further, 


ſeeing that they have ceaſed to be ſeparated. It 


is my anxious wiſh that they may ſo blend and 
incorporate with each other, that their religion, 


manners, and uſages, may excluſively repreſent | 


the LO and pony traits of human nature. 
| " The: Abbe. 


' To philoſophy it belongs. to infuſe m 45 0 
ſoul of man theſe new and auſpicious maxims, 
to complete the civilization of Europe, and to 
eſtabliſh, in an invariable way, the ideas of juſ- 
tice. Reaſon, however, acts but very fowly _ 
on nations; it is combated ; and in theſe days Fe 


it is beſides dangerous to _ the OED: 
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(3am) 
e EO EMO (agitated.) 
-Iti is this that enrages ewe While, a Eitzen 


is js deprived of his liberty. for having written or 


ſpoken in favour of the general intereſt, then 
has the political corruption reached its higheſt 


6 pitch. Every thing is then deemed to belong 


to the ſovereign, nothing to the country, no- 
_ thing to humanity, and virtue ee A 
| _ from the kingdom ! "He a 413 
EE 
[What - I "that your - biſtory of 
| Lovis XI. has been burned ! it is an irretrieva- 
ble loſs, In deſcribing that grovelling deſpot, 
it muſt have been your aim to reveal what 
commonly paſſes in the minds of thoſe whoſe 
1 attention 1s A engroſſed by a cruel _ | 
= - Monteſquieu. 
5 than: developed this important truth, A 
truth which 1s too little felt, that the deſpotiſm 
of one ſingle individual cannot poſſibly deſtroy 
that of ſeveral, which, on the other hand, it 
5 eſtabliſhes.” I next demonſtrated, that a mo- 
derate deſpotiſm is the moſt dangerous of all: 
To the latter ſubject it was my intention to 
dedicate an entire work, ö * 8882 erg 
1 both new and i n nit nh 
Are you Aill attacked by t 928 Sarbeline FRED 
8 | — Mans 
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ITY how been the caſe for theſe two 
years paſt unremittingly, but with aa * 


on the or of oy aſſailants. 
. The Abbe. 


11 weh ſhould harraſs you with any 3 
of ſucceſs, have recourſe to repriſals. Were l 
you, I would complete their | overthrow. - An 
individual may be 2 but a collective 1 8 
of men neyer can. Ke 


5 Monteſquiow. 


My beſt revenge conſiſts in 3 9 
their abſurdities. To avoid, however, being 


deafened by the tumult, I retire to my eſtate, 


leaving caſuiſts and theologians to ſquabble at a 


diſtance.” (Here they ſpeak low, and ſeparate.) 


OF MACHIAVEL PRINCE. 


1; 4 
TRI 48 8 


WHEN: Meckived wrote his code 0 tyranny, 
did he not diſcloſe his infernal ſuppleneſs ? Did 
he not reveal to nations the progreſs of deſpo- 
tiſm, and the means by which it is ſupported ? 
And may it not be Fonſidered, in another point 
of view, as an AAroit and ingenious. ſtratagem 


I contrived to inſſte the utmoſt horror at arbi- 


3 eve Prog 


12 trary 
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8 trary * Saas] Rouſſeau thanks, l 
not unreaſonably, that Machiavel, when he de- 


ſcribed 51 Prince, ſaid to nations: this is the N 
monſter who. will vex and harraſs you, if, 


| through your weakneſs you give way to ſo dan · 
gerous an authority. Beware of the Prince Who 


ſhall poſſeſs the ideas I beſtow on this fantaſtic 
being: 1 have created him to terrify you. 
It is a fad lot to be a father under a deſpotic 


government: horrible as it is to reflect on, he 
has equally to dread the virtues and vices of his 
children, ſince both conduct them alike” to 
wretchedneſs. How is he to rejoice. at their 
birth, when they are either to be ſlaves or un- 
bappy citizens, and when their life is to anſwer 


for their courage? This is What Machiavel ſays, 


or, at leaſt, what we are enabled — to 


infer from his writings. 
The art of opprefling and onirwhbelming. men 


is denominated by tyrants the art of. governing 
them; and by theſe tyrants certain errors uſeful 


to themſelves have been fallen on. For in- | 
ſtance, they grant to a ſmall number of men 


the enjoyment of the good things of this World, 
but they reſerve. to themſelves, at the ſame 


time, a power over their perſons, to be enabled 
to commit, with impunity, the 8 crumes 


which eſtabliſh n on ie ruins of natural 
he liberty. 


632305 


1 


-T derne, to e TY Wed miſtruſt, 
"ow a leſſon from every thing. He was wont 


to entertain himſelf with a ſpecies of lizard; 


entitled a dragon. This animal was one day 


devoured by ants: it amuſed ine, ſaid he, but 


while Iregret its loſs, J am taught by the accts _ 


dent to dread the multitude, however feeble may 


be the parte of which it ts compoſed. Is it poſ- 


ſible to ber ue more an into the: wow 
of a tyrant? n 3m . 3 
The dee; of any ſtate 3 no © inet. 


to be ſolemn: it is a maſs Which cannot be 


which legerity does not agrer. There are old 


maxims which, when inviolably obſerved; 
ſtrengthen the baſis of an empire; but ancient 
regulations muſt ſometimes give way to the - 


movements of policy, becauſe ſtates are Phyſical 
bodies which may fave themſelves by ſuppleneſs 


when forcible means can no Daten en them. 
Machiavel again. e eee 1 OT: 


The monarchical be is above every 
other: this is true; but it can only be when 


the monarch i is great, enlightened, vigitant, and 1 


good. This is another opinion of 155 ſame aus 
| thor; gy Dr OR ee C1004; 


liberty: | This allo is to be ee in Machu. 
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5 the progreſs of human intelligencęs, and the per - 
fection of ſociety. But when political errors are 
imbibed by majeſty, or by an aſſemblage of men 
who enjoy the excluſive right of deciding and pro- 
nouncing, then do theſe become enormous and 
Tf frightfully overhanging mountains, which come 
between the light and the happineſs. of the ſub- 
jects. The 3 acquirements of thoſe intel- 
ligent men, whoſe genius and ſpeculations are 


EI ͤv 
c 
7 . ; > * of ＋ 4 
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The error 600 an iſolated man does not ed 


devoted to politics, ought therefore to attract 


| the primary attention of adminiſtrators of ſtates, 
By diſcloſing great and palpable truths, merely 
for the advantage of mankind; the writer liqui- 
dates his debt to his country: for a debt he cer- 
| _ fawly owes: to all the phyſical and moral bene- 


its of the ſocial ſtate. I am the ſon of Adam, 
and all men are my brethren. The inveſtiga- 


| ure . . en. aneh 18 therefore on 


tio one of the e ane to 


waza the people, is always dangerous; 

ſooner or later it is ſeen through, and the de- 
ceivers are viewed in their proper light. Every 
obligation is reciprocal. 
expreſſed himſelf better? and = 9 is lrg] 
Machiavel „ 


Now could Plato have 


Pato has ee that a liberty altogether - 
00 . 


- 


65 . 5 
pure muſt not be beſtowed on a people thirRing 
for liberty, becauſe they will drink of it to in- 
Ye” Weg very idea is embraced bg * N 
chiavel. ere | 

The nation Ads: not fit at vii "OY of 


a deſpot : but becauſe the people are not pre- 


ſent, do not imagine that they are forgotten. 
As ſoon as an authority is ſolidly eſtabliſhed, 
even ſuppoſing its origin to have been unjuſt, 
ſince the ſafety of the people is connected with 
it, it muſt be preſerved. Theſe are a few of 
the judicious maxims to be found in this politic 
ane and they lead one to think, &c. &c. &c. 
When the nation is utterly corfupted, the 
certain conſequence of a general neglect of the 
virtues is a wicked prince. As a venomous 
plant ſprings up in a moraſs filled with peſtilen- 
tial vapours, ſo do bad kings ariſe, when in- 
formers, ſpies, and ſatellites are multiplied; = 


when each one, for the tucre of gain, is ready 


to become a jailer, or a hangman; and When, 
in the midſt of public miſery, adulators are 
found ready to cry out that every thing goes 
well. The extreme indigence of the people is 
the moſt certain indication of the 851 decty 
and overthrow of the fate. 
The moral goodneſs. of the people is the 
Inno upport of a free government. 8⁰ lon 8 


* 


© 288 3: 
as en ſhall be an abſence of that anions 
power which deſtroys morality and dries up the 
ſubſtance of the N the government will 
be in no danger. But if- the extreme opulence 
of the rich becomes an object of envy; if thoſe 
who poſſeſs large capitals. are the only perſons | 
of conſideration; and if the latter are placed in 
the enjoy ment of every excluſive benefit, then 


 - - will ſlaves be every where. found, ready to ſell 


their liberty, their bonour, and their conſcience, | 
This ariſtocracy of the rich will corrupt ſociety, | 
and the wicked prince will appear; it will be 
his delight to welter in riches a6 the-needy 
part of his ſubjets will op 49; him a ne 
in exiſtence, |... lax 
Venality havin g 7 ;tfelf 0 over ef Vn the 
mt powerful of the citizens uſurped, to them- 
ſelves the executive power. There i is no deſ- 
potiſm more tyrannical than that which ſprings 
up in a free ſtate; and Rome, therefore, paſſed 


| : x under the weightieſt of all yokes. . Thoſe lofty | 


patricians, who had before made all the mo- 
narchs of the eaſt tremble, deſirous to ſnatch = 
the reins of government at home, paid dearly 
for their attempt againſt the people: the na- 
tional Torees were then dernen . the nation 
e 22 


In imitation of he Shinn, e Rome 
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—_ each other; and the en of 


their emperors puniſhed the People, Rnd no 


longer deſerved to be fre. f 
All this is to be found in Machiavel, in 1 
e. who has been ſo much deſeried. I muſt 
at the ſame time, however, confeſs, that his 
book muſt be read from one end to the other, 
with a conſtant recollection that irony, Which 
was his favourite fig dure, n in 1 chat oy 
has writte. | 2 
In the ſolemn acts af * Rk nation babe 


famous and ancient expreſſion ex con/enſu'populi 


is introduced, and is rendered by the Preſident 


Henaut by-the words—in the affembly of the 


people. In this intolerable diſtortion of the ſenſe 
we recogniag the ſervile and culpable aim of a 
courtier. All that concerns the ſtatutes of 


Charlemagne, the text of the ordonnances, and, 
more eſpecially, what belongs to the fundamen- 
tal law of the ſtates general, the baſfs of the 


French government, all theſe objects, I do not 
call them merely important, but ſacred, are 
more or leſs falſified in the preſident's chronolo- 


gical abridgement. Other acts, no leſs ſolemn, _ 
the irrefragable teſtimonies of our ancient Hhor> - 


ty, are paſſed filently over. 


When the above writer inſinuates, that in 


wx range the me P was veſted exelu- 


o - 4 a» 4 « 8 . ſirely . 
. . 
* ; * - 
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ages, has r that of Frederic alone wWwhich 


0 330 = 9 
ſively FE the ali without any -modification 


whatever; when we find him conſtantly filent 
as to the right of the council, that of ſuffrage, 
and that. of the national aſſemblies where the 


authority of perſuaſion was ſtronger than that 
of command, can we for a moment entertain a 
doubt of his having at once inſulted truth and 


our privileges ? How is it that his name is al- 
moſt every where reſpected, and that it has not 

excited the idea of a dangerous flatterer? Be- 

c .gauſe there are very few to be found who are 
r of weg tes wary . 
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wh PURPOSE + to ee a man a en ex- 
: his name, in deſcending through 


can be brought in parallel. The reign of the 


firſt of the Cæſars, of that celebrated uſurper, 


forms likewiſe the interval between two great 


hiſtorical epochs, the termination of the Roman 
republic, and the riſe of the emperors, who were, 
in the ſequel, the moſt cruel enemies of the lis 
5 nr of nations. 


Cle appeared at una when Rome ws in. 
tlio = ERS ES a con- 
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2 condition to recover part of its ancient vigout g 


it ſtill poſſeſſed virtuous men eno to revive 
it; but the patriciate was the · gangrene of the 
republic, and had attacked the ſenate itſelf. 
While the empire was extending its dominion 


abroad, the vices of the citizens encreaſed in 
ſtrength and haſtened its deſtruction. A cor- 
rupt republic is ſuch for ever, and muſt inevit- 
ably periſh.” After the diftatorſhip of Sylla, tho 


ſovereignty was a dreadful but eaſy: conqueſt} 
held out to the man who mould be Abl enough 
to make the attack. _ mot 


Several had attempted it. FPirſt, Lepidus; 
but the imbecillity of his character ruined his in- 
fant ſchemes.” Catiline poſſeſſed only the auda - 
city of an abandoned villain, Who ſets ſhame 
and puniſhment at defiance. Cicero, a man of 


virtue and eloquence, and a ſtaunch republican, 


defeated, by his firmneſs and prudence, the con- 
ſpiracy, but he n we et a Powe” foros 


the fall of liberty. 


- Pompey, though cw with! rare qualities, 1 


3 reſolution and firmneſs; orrather his am- 


bition was too flow. He aſpired to have the ſo- 
vereign power decreed to him by the ſuffrages 
of the people, but he could not prevail wih 
himſelf to uſurp it. Cæſar, uniting greatneſs 
of deſign with extent of genius, ſeemed deſtin- 
HE 7 ; | . 1 a Pa | ed 


(- 332 ) ET, 
: "Ir the authority, which he attained by acting 
2 criminal part, ſince he tranipled upon the 


25 rights of his country, and, with a rebellious 


hand, impoſed the chains of ſervitude. His 
conqueſts in Gaul had attached to him a formid- 


able army; and the Romans ſaw too late, that 


their moſt imminent danger conſiſted in com- 


3 : ; mitting veteran legions to a ſingle man. The 


ſenate from this time (to preſerve its authority) 


together with Cicero, Cato, and all who ſtill 


| breathed the true ene r fided with | 


* Pompey. 


Me as of. I had! res hong a 
- feigned: one. He ſhowed from his youth an 
clevated ſoul, ſuperior to fear. Married when 

a ſtripling, he had not reached man's eſtate 
when he braved the will of Sylla. That pro- 
ſioriber, having required that he ſhould repudiate 
Cornelia, daughter of Cinna, who had recalled 
Marius to Italy and headed his party after his 
N death, met a refuſal which neither inſinuations, 
inte nor menaces could change. When 
we reflect that Sylla had only to write the name 
of Cæſar in the liſt of proſcription, to puniſh this 
refuſal,- we are aſtoniſhed It the reſiſtance © of 
the latter. Re oh 
But Cæſar knew not how to bend. He left 
Rome to travel in Greece and Aſia. In one of 
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his paſſages by ſea, he was taken by pirates; 8 
but he addreſſed them as their maſter, rather 


than as their priſoner, and threatened to bare 

them crucified. After being redeemed, he arm- 
ed ſome veſſels, „ attacked the pirates in their 
harbours, regained his ranſom with intereſt, 
and accompliſhed his menace. Traits ſuch as 
theſe, preſage the firmneſs of his courage; and 
he joined to them in the ſequel, what he had 
not yet attained, deer and a Aae * 
| ſpeech. . 

It would — that * and ad — 
reſolved to gain with the people a credit which 
he ever regarded as alone capable of advancing 
him to greatneſs. Urged by this determina- 
tion, he was affable and courteous to all; he 
pleaded the cauſe of the meaneſt of the citizens; 
and after having gratuitouſly beſtowed his elo- 
quence, he gave ſumptuous entertainments at 
his houſe. He had ſpent his patrimony, and 
contracted a debt of three hundred thdufand 
crowns, before he was inveſted with * N 
poſt. 

It, was in the midſt of this dif pation, affect 
ing, at the ſame time, a careleſs air, that he 
brought out the images of his uncle Marius, 
and that he hung up the repreſentations of his 
en which no es had gared.t to do. ſince 
855 5 Sylla. 
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Fylla. Thus he enchanted the people, and laid 
- the foundations of his future power; while he 
gave offence to the grave ſenators, the partizans | 
of the ariſtocratic. government. An incident 
difplays his dexterity : when elected prætor, he 


.__ wiſhed, ſuitably to his policy, to obtain an act 
for the diſtribution of lands among the poor ci- 


tizens; the patrician families ftrenuouſly op- 
poſed 11 it, and drove him away by an armed force. 


| His projet failed; but, two days after, he was 


able to quiet the inſurgents, and entered an 
"oF ſenate, reſtored to his full rights. i . 5 0. 
I The eloquence with which he was endued by 
| nature, never forſook him. To a perſuaſive 
diction he joined a lively action and geſtures full 
of grace; the language of genius, laconio _ 


| ſententious. was familiar to him. 


When high prieſt and privy to the myſterits 5 
of the good goddeſs, he at once divorced and 
rallied his wife, by ſaying, © ſhe is free of crime, 
but the ought not even to be ſuſpected of it.” - 
Doring the inveſtigation of Catiline's ebuſpi⸗ 
racy, Cicero having diſcovered ſome ſuſpicious 
circumſtances againſt Cæſar, paſſed by them un 
| noticed. He afterwards confeſſed that, ſeeing 
his head ſo finely frizzled that he durſt not 
ſctatch it but with the ends of 58 fingers, for 
fear of ae its Hrametry, he could not 


imagine 


* 


C2 335 5 
) dnsgine it contained views of ſuch” high TOY 
ance, Thus Cæſar affected to appear 4 Liddy 
coxcomb only, to conceal his ambition. 

It was then cuſtomary at Rome to ſeri into 
the provinces thoſe who had ſerved the office of 
prætor. Spain fell to Cæſar: it was there that 
he wept at the ſight of a ſtatue of Alexander; 
and theſe tears proclaimed the ſoul of à con- 
queror. Cæſar quickly ſubdued: Celtiberia and 
Luſitania; and Rome had on that coaſt no 
limits but the ocean. He returned to Roine at 
the time when the conſuls were to be named, 
and, more deſirous of that dignity than of the 
honours of a triumph, he entered the city to 
ſolicit it. A ſtroke of the moſt maſterly policy 
ſecured to him in a aged 9 * ho pt * _ 
vaſt deſigns. * 

The city was divided in nee bard 
Craſſus and Pompey, who were, eonſequently, 
enemies. Cæſar undertook to reconeile them; 
he repreſented that their oppoſition was mu- 
tually hurtful, and that they could each obtain 
great power without aſpiring to ſovereignty.— . 
He ſucceeded in perſuading them, and by con- 
ciliating ſuch divided intereſts, he cruſhed with 
the ſame blow, Cato and other ſtern republicans, 


whom he either dreaded or could not love. He 


in the event rendered his election infallible, be- 
105 ED cauſe 


. | 4 * 5 . 
nne in for an equal ſhare himſelf of 
the friendſhip he had created between Craſſus 


and Pompey: they labored in concert to obtain 


for him the conſulſhip. Cæſar had juſtly te- 
garded it as the fureſt ladder for We to 
* eminence to which he aſpired. 105 | 
The conſul ated like a tribune, wad the chief 
of the ſenate appeared a- plebeian. Whatever: 
might favor or flatter the popular power, enter- 
ed into the ſeeret plan of Cæſar. He perſuaded 
| Craſſus and Pompey that the real power reſided 
in the people; and hence it was that the fore · 
© fight, the probity, and the vehemence of Cato, 
together with the patriotiſm of many other ſe- 
nators, could not withſtand an influence ſo ob- 
tained. The favour of the people, long ago be- 
| ſtowed,, was now converted into gratitude, into 
idolatry.” Every thing was eaſy to Cæſar, and 
he needed only to advance; he aſked, and he 
obtamed the government of Gaul, and the ſame 


© legions for the ſpace of ten years. In the plan 


which he had premeditated, the exerciſe of theſe 
imprudent grants was deſtined, nem 
againſt thoſe who conferred them. 

Once placed at the head of the Lake, what- | 


ever might be the turn of events, Cæſar could 


not do other than ſucceed. Roman liberty 
floated between. two rocks equally pharma ; 


N ; 


"+: 337 5 


if Pome, more a had attempted to anti⸗ 

cipate Cæſar and to cruſh freedom, Cæſar Would 
have been called to defend the republic, and, 
after expelling, his rival, would. have occupied | 
the ſame poſt of deſpotiſm. What will always 
| be moſt difficult in every government, is to find 
the proper ſtation for the military body, and to 
give it A e ene, ROW; it 


force a. S 1 N NT eri p 
Ps From 

* 9 e be raiſed to 
the conſulſhip, had reſolved to confer on the conſuls very con- 
temptible departments ; but already the moſt powerful citizens had 
learnt to trample under foot (by the aid of the tributes, whom i 


they-could attach-to their.intereſt) all that the civil wars had left | x 


of the ancient laws. The conſuls Gabinius and Piſo, obtained by 
a decree, the one the province of Syria, and the other that of Ma- 
cedon. They owed their ſucceſs to their having gained, over the 25 
tribune; Clodius, who at the ſame time exacted a promiſe, that 

they would not oppoſe during their conſolſhip the baniſhment « of. 
Cicero his capital enemy. No ſooner was he made conſul, than he 
gained over the Vatinjus ; be obtained by the conſent of the people 
Ciſalpiue Gaul, and Ilhyria, to be governed at firſt, for five years, 


dy an army compoſed of three legions. "Thus was totally contrafy ; 


to the ancient laws, ſince the pro· conſult ip | was not to.laſt above a 


- year, and fince it was hardly cuſtomary to grant the procotſuls more 
than two legions, . The artful Cæſar, profiting by the reſemblance 
of names, got added to his government, that of Tranſslpine Gaul. 

- Cifalpine Gaul comprehended the country extending =P the Ru- 

| bicon, a {mall ſtream in modern Romania, as far as the Alps 5 
Rome kept on foot conſiderable forces in that provinee, to cover 
Italy from the invaſions of the barbarous nations, and to over-awe 5 5 
the Gauls themlglyes. But to ſecure the mee Againſt the | 
- E - - danger Py 
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+1 that AP Cali wore no longer 


Rs the frizled head that had deceived Cicero; he 
aſſutned a military air, and diſplayed in Gau 
_ thoſe great talents for war which we ſtill ad. 
mite. In no quality was he inferior to the com- 
manders who have either preceded or followed 
him; and he excelled them all in the quick dif. 
cernment of occaſions for action, — ley the 
"x difficple art of improving incidents. 


He wrote his Commentaries with 8 oy 


2 dee, in an inſtructive ſtile, and ſo utterly - 
daeevoid of all oſtentation, that the pen which de- 

* ſcribes Bis warlike operations ſeems not to have 
85 ee to Ne hand which direfted t them. The, | 


A its 


4 3 J 8 
conſaltum, which devoted to the infernal gods whoever, with a le- 
. gion or a cohort, ſhould paſs the Rubicon. The government en- 
_ .. truſted to Cæſar was, therefore, a moſt important one: to it was 
- Joined another till more conſiderable, that of Tranſalpine Gaul, | 


which comprehended the ſouth. of France. Thus Cæſar, by his 


5 | poſition, could for many years make war upon all the nations be 5 
choſe, ſo that his ſoldiers became habituated to him, grew old 


under his command, and were ſubdued by him no leſs than the 


| barbarians. Without the government of Tranſalpine Gaul, Cæſar 


could neyef have corrupted his ſoldiers, nor adorned his name b? 


ſo many viflories; and if he bad not obtained Ciſalpine Gaul, 


Pompey might eaſily have ſtopt his paſſage over the Alps. The 


ſiame terror which Hannibal carried to Rome after the battle of 
; _ Cann, was ſpread by Cæſar when be paſſed the Rubicon; Pom- © 
5 pey could only fly or ſubmit; he een 2 r 

eee 5 


A 


 maryello us 


N 


ſo (39) Sk, 
marvellous diſappears. After having Sa, en — 
Gaul, he won the friendſhip of the vanquiſhed, — 
people; ever beloved by his troops he called 1 
them fellow- ſoldiers, commilitones, and was no J 
leſs their cotlupanice than their leader“. N 5 4 


115. 


— hu wat Odd ov HA RUST Wa 
the ſuperiority of his genius, to that confidence which he had aſpir- 
ed in attaching them to the ties of military diſcipline, as the ſareſt 
pledge of victory. Certain Spaniards, vanquiſhed by his arms, 
having retired into an iſland at aſhort diſtance from the main land. 
caſar, who had no veſſels, could not purſue them; he. con- 
ſtructed with all ſpeed a few light boats, to tranſport into the iſlanld 
2 ſmall body of troops. Some of the ſoldiers were diſembarked up- 
on à rock, from hence they could advance againſt the enemy, 
and the centurion who commanded the detachment, reckoned upon 
being able either to ſupport or to cover them as occaſion ſhould 
require; but having been deceived in his plan by the ebb-tide, | 
which carried off his bark, he left his ſoldiers,” who were but few 
in number, expoſed to the mercy of the barbarians ; they were al! 
killed except one named Sceva. This valiant ſoldier, after fighting 
long, leapt into the ſea, though wounded, and ſwam aſhore: Ceſar, 
who had been a witneſs of the whole tranſaction, thought that * 
Sczva was come to aſk a reward; he was much ſurpriſed at ſceing 
him fall on his knees and beg pardon for being without his arms, 
_ and particularly hir Buckle. It was a ſubject of admiration 'to + 


Czfar, to find in a ſoldier ſo much reſpect for diſcipline joined to wy, 7 
ſo much bravery, ¶ He raiſed him to a diſtinguiſhed ran. 


Such ſoldiers could not fail to compoſe a formidable army; but _ | 
it was nevertheleſs ſubmiſſive, or at leaſt it returned quickly to duty + 
after trying its ſtrength. The following is an example: The army 


which Ceſar got ready to lead into Africa, to reduce the remains. 
of Pompey's party, having mutinied againſt him, demanded in auuůunůmʒa—- 
nn. diſcharge, and the rewards which he had pro- 1 
SR 22 | | miſed „ = 9 

aſt's 5 4 


ct) 

1 This genius, vaſt, and at the ſame time ver · 
. provided for every event, and ſeemed not 
deeply occupied with all theſe great objects. 
In the midſt of three bundred reſtleſs nations, 
4 e n 


* , 1 
* + " 


=. | iſed. The tenth legion clpecially, which enjoyed Ceſar peculiar 
ES | eſteem, diſtinguiſhed itſelf in this revolt, and all the troops pro- 
1 5 cceeded to ſuch audacity as to march ſtraight to Rome: there they 
prepared to obtain by force what formed the object of their inſolent 
clamors. Cæſar was apprehenſive for the city, but did not ſhut 
himſelf up; after diſtributing, to guard the gates, the faithful troops 
| which ſtill. adhered/to him, he went out to; the reine encomped 
by in the field of Mars, nor could the entreaties and councils of his 
alarmed friends prevail with him to deſiſt : he boldly aſcended his 
__ - tribunal, and, with a threatning tone of voice, aſked the ſoldiers 
 ” * - -what brought them thither, and what were their claims. Diſcon- 
. certed by this firſt proceeding, ſo firm and ſo lofty, the mutincen 
Aurſt only mention the rewards the delay of which had excited their 
murmurs; they . contented _ themſelves with repreſenting that, 
| broken with fatigue, and exhauſted by their Joſs of blood ſhed in ſo 
many battles, they well merited their diſcharge. I give it you, re- 
1 pied Cæſar, without neſitating one moment; go: when I have tri- 
1 Fe wh ate hell ont cyt recaps e. 
I T have made o hen. | 
Thela frw ments meer 6 alma thunder to the 8 they 
did not expect lo rapid a deciſion, nor to find Czſar grant their 
diſmiffion at the time he moſt needed their ſervices : the promiſe | 
of recompeaſe confounded them; they perceived the ſhame that 
_ "awaited them, if, after bearing the burden, and undergoing all the 
_ . dangers of ſo many important wars, they left to others the honor 
of the triumph: ſtunned, without being ſubdued, they heſitated to 
believe that Cæſar would fulfil his menace, and conſent to. forego 
their ſervices. The dictator, firmily laconic, opened not his mouth 
but to addreſs the mutineers andi take leave of them by employing 


— 
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which rallied with ſpirit when they were thought 


to be cruſhed, Rome, and the tranſactions there, 


were preſent to his view. Although at a diſ- | 
tance, he was himſelf the principal mover. Is 
it not wonderful to behold him arrive from the 


beart of the Belgic territories to ſpend the win- 


ter on the banks of the Po, to attract to himſelf 


| all that Rome could boaſt of grandeur and mags _ 
nificence, and to exhibit the ſpectacle of an 
hundred and twenty fa/ces at its gates 


When he paſſed the Rubicon, not like a raſn 


_ adventurer; but a conſiderate warrior, he was 
accompanied only by five thouſand foot, and 
three hundred horſe. The reſt of his forces 
were ſtill beyond the Alps; but he had ſkilfully 
calculated on the confuſion” which furpriſe 
would produce, and on the terror which would 
prevail where there was neither _ nor 


: 


the word 2yirites 8 W he no longer conſidered 3 


on the footing of ſoldiers. That word completely humbl, ,and 


_ ſubdued them; they, cried out they were ſoldiers, they proteſted 
their valor, which a moment had beguiled, and the ſincerity of 


their repentance; they entreated to be led with Cæſar into Africa, 


promiſing to conquer their enemies, however numerous ; they 
; preſented themſelves even to be decimated, if this was neceſſary, Se 


to appeaſe Cæſar. Cæſar anſwered, that he was unwilling to ſhed . 
their blood, but that ſoldiers, ſtill full of vigor, who refuſed. to 
obey their general, deſerved only to be caſhiered. At laſt, over- 


come by their ſupplications, he was pleaſed to relent, and to grant 
them, as a favor, the honor of marching under his banner. OTE 


3 oP virtue; 
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is: *The "IS the e of Pompey, 
er firm to the ſame plan. Nor was he de- 
es conſternation preceded his march, com- 
| bated: for him as he had foreſeen, and, in ſinty 
days, rendered him maſter of Italy. r e 
This deciſive event ought, on reflection, no 
longer to ſurpriſe. In the firſt ages of Rome, 
the ſoldier never quitted Italy. The war was 


. uſually terminated in a ſingle campaign, and + 


each winter he reviſited his home. But when 
the Romans puſhed their victories beyond the 
Alps and the ſeas, the ſoldier, removed from 
Rome many years, loſt ſight of che republic, 
aud gradually became accuſtomed to look up to 
his general, and to repoſe on him all his hopes, 
Public ſpirit was vaniſhed. Every man adhered 
| i 3 or to Sylla, to . or to e 
5 ae, aber the blinder into which another 
would have fallen, of purſuing beyond ſea; he 


be; knew that Pompey would be vanquiſhed by his 


own negligence. In reality, that unhappy ge- 
neral, whoſe naval forces were -prodigious, did 


FE not not block up his paſlage, becauſe he ex- 


pected it would not be attempted until the 
ſpring. Cæſar drew him to Pharſalia, where 


| . 5 he gained the ever famous battle which decided 


the fate of the Romans: » He followed Pompey 
n „„ 8 : | cloſe : 


. „ 303 2 = 
abe Bert He e | 
knowledge of the new and effeminate Romans, 
come from the games or cireuſſes of Greece, 
when he ordered his ſoldiers to firike them on the 


face.” The taking of Pompey: alive would have. oo 


| brought. him into an alternative extremely diffi- 
cult.” The crime of Ptolemy. ſaved him from 
that painful dilemma, and fortune, which had 


rendered to him ſo many ſignal ſervices, crowns g- 
cd its favours by an incident the moſt ſeaſonabls - 


to the glory and elevation of Czſar, He relaxed 
from his martial toils by winning Cleopatra, and 
he dreaded not new enemies, provided he could 

place on the throne a woman whom he loved. 
Voluptuous in the city, and frugal in the camp, 


E life of ſolde rm „ 
Why did this great man aſpire; to n the 
Iberty vf bis country? Was he actuated by two 
different ſouls? Ambition corrupted the | fineſt, 
genius of the univerſe ; but this paſſion. once 
ſatiated, Czar reſumed. all his natural virtues, 
When he was dictator, he appeared to deſerve a 

world. Clemency paced before him, it ſpake 

by his mouth, it filenced vengeance, and even 
policy. He abſtained from blood, collected tens 
derly all that victory had ſpared, and while the 
a es the firſt proſeriptions ſeemed to autho- 
8 „„ 


be paſſed with equal *. from ——_ tothe : 


Kn) 


fe Hgor; and while Nome and the tete 

ö live beheld it exerciſed withour ſurpriſe, 

me element Cæſar would not allow to he fixed 
on the gates thoſe exeerable liſts which procured 
to Marius and Sylla the appellation of monſters; | 
and which ſully the memory of Auguſtus; He 
pardoned: two poets who had compoſed ſevere 
 Atires againſt him; and, confidering the cir- 

cumſtances of the times, and the ſolicitude he 
Pore for his renown, bis was not 1 n ow 
bf his generoffty. 5 ee | 
ee Eur d Wat of the en ee 
© "threatened His perſon, and of the eaſy means to 
avert" them; but he abhorred precautionary _ 
murders; hi thoſe rather to hazard bis life 


* 6 Ae . 
i 4 


than to blaſt ic by committing eruelties. In the 


Iſt of thoſe who conſpired againſt him, there 
_- "appeared; in the ſequel, the names of thoſe 
lone wet he had pardoned. In theſe traits 
"of character who, ſees not a being ſuperior to 
ke here, the man of magnanimity! He was 
"not ignorant of the machinations on foot againſt 
Bis life; his courtiers propoſed that he ſhould 
employ guards about his perſon.” What a noble 
and dend philoſophy dictated this reply; it it 
better to die at mad en 40 e contianully $ 
Sh death. RY LAOEINN . 5 
"How can it be conceived het he wh 


"Lis 


* with lub acute penetration, and bub 
extenſive; knowledge, inveſted with: the ſovs - 
reign power over a nation that held the empite 
of the erer n bn eee fooliſh. | 


ebouijſh Labjetted, r n decided 
manner; that he ſnould have deſired to encircle 


his forehead with a diadem, and bear the name 
of king? Is there a magic ſound in that name? 
Of what conſequence was the title when he 


enjoyed a ſupreme power? How could a mind 


ſo enlightened be ambitious for a name . odious | 
at Rome, and common to a thouſand foyereigns, 
while he had one peculiar to himſelf which © 


placed him with dignity at the head of the finſt 


people of the univerſe? This name of king re- 
called the memory of the Tarquins, and every 
eye turned upon Brutus, as if to declare, that to 


his name belonged. the: privilege of extermi- 
nating the kings of Rome. Brutus was thus 


impelled, by the public wiſh, to ſtab. Cirſur; 


and this bloody plot was executed on that very 
day when he expected to receive from the ſe- 
nate the title of 4;ng, and the liberty of wear- 


ing the crows in 008: aw out * Kane. | 


and Italy. 


Tubus was wei nat Corſon: e $0.9. 
| vie which forms a contraſt with the een 
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how much ambition. blinds: ſuperior! 
the paſſion of Alexander was to be deified after his 


death, and his with was not accompliſhed; the 
paſſion of Cæſar was to be called Ling, and he 

-vas puniſhed with ene * 
15 bbb b 
The EI Revitus: preſented: to the 


< 


ſenate an opportunity of -re-eſtabliſhing 
Without doubt it ought, conſiſtently with the 
moſt uſual rules of prudence, to have ſeconded 
Brutus and Caſſius, and, proceeding a ofiiteher; 


i& 


e young Octavius, and proſcribed the memory 
df Cæſar. Infleadiof acting this part, the ſenate 
RE: [committed to Octavius the charge of making 
Vor againſt Antony, without 
EE ptchend- that this diverſion would weaken tho 

republic, and without forſecing that when one? 
1 Odlavius ſhould have nothing to fear from An- 

do the end; that by their united force they * 


4 py ceruſh Brutus and Caſſius, their true enemies-. 


I be farther a perſon is removed der che fo 8 
ty, the more ardent is the deſire to attain 

it when the road opens ſuddenly to his ambitious 
: 5 view. Cæſar was deſeended from a on. 


N 4 80 8 
W Oppoſition inflamed both 


his courage and his policy: and what talents - vo 


were required to conſtrain his'equals to become 
his ſubjects !! In this light, no man was com- 
parable to Cæſar, but Cromwell. The latter 


dethroned his king, the former deſtroyed ne 4 


majeſty of the Roman people: Cæſar was killed, 
and deſerved his fate; Cromwell reigned, and and 
ſtill leaves in a ſtate of indeciſion. the opinion of 
the friend of public and national liberty, . 
The great event of the extinction of Cf 
adi our attention; for who Would have 
thought that the death of one man couid have 
had ſuch a remarkable influence dn fo vaſt a 
portion of the globe? Was Brutus an Mh er 
an avenger ? His fixt principles, wholly: founded 
on the intereſt of the republic, taught him to 
heſitate not preferring the general good of his 
country to every other intereſt; it dictated to 
bim that the public claimed the higheſt regatd, 
and that the enemy of liberty is the ence 
mankind. : The crowned monſters who fat o 
the throne which Cæſar had erefted;-afid' even 
eonſolidated, prove that Brutus acted well; 
happy could he have killed tyranny in ſtabbing 
the tyrant! But tyrauny ſubſiſted: a generation. 
of emperors would have required a generation 
% a T RED MEN ol theſe tyrants 


hs.” 


« 268 ) 
-were hurled Go the bloody thioue they filled, 
ſtill no one of them was ſacrificed by the hand 
of patriotiſm.. That long ſucceſſion of ferocious 
and ſtupid tyrants, the diſgrace of humanity, 
exhibits only. the capricious work of a lawleſs 


military force. A crime raiſed them to the 


7-4 theone, a crime forced them to deſcend from it. 
-Cxfar' profaned that ſword and that genius 


3 5 e ted: rendered him maſter of the nation 


and the ſenate; but the firſt ſteps he advanced 
n the career of ambition perhaps deprived him 
-of the power of ſtopping. Let him who loves 
true glory ſhudder at this reflection, and dread 

the honor of every diQatorſhip, even the moſt 
tempordfy ! An accomplice in his youth of all 
the conſpiracies that were formed at Rome, 


s had the art of conſtantly eſcaping detec- 


tion, though always ſuſpected : if he had enter- 
ed into the condition of ſenator, the conſul and 


2 the tribunes of the people might have ſeruti- 


nized his conduct; and this motive, perhaps, 
urged him to commit a erime againſt his coun- 
try, and to cauſe himſelf to be nominated per- 


„ : petual dictator. The whole nation, exhauſted 


by the continuance, the rapid ſucceſſion, and 
the cruelty of the civil wars, ſaw no expedient 
left but to ſubmit to an abfolute maſter, that is, 


do one of its editions citizens whoſe. courage 
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| and dexterity had ſubdued the greateſt-number 
of individuals. Cæſar ſubjugated Rome to: veil 

his firſt errors; he abſolutely changed its deſ- 

tiny, and, alas! for ages. The greatneſs of the 


Romans conſiſted heretofore in the love of li- 


berty; it now ſunk into the ſervitude which 1 


ſeeks to approach the throne, as the only road 
to dignity, to riches, and to favor. Thus pub- 
lic ſpirit either degenerates or improves, and 
admits no middle ſtation. The whole art of 
the legiſlator, therefore, conſiſts in keeping alive 


this ſacred flame, the enten of which he 


8 never to allow. © 1 
Ceſar, who, in forming the aynalty of the 
Roman emperors, founded the moſt grievous 


and ſhocking deſpotiſm, fully merited death; 
and his memory, notwithſtanding his ſuperior 


genius, muſt be eternally odious to every man 


whoſe ſout: glows with the loye of liberty and 


of his country, or nouriſhes the Lighteſt We 
=o the dignity of human nature. 

What did the world behold after Cr had 
- overpniced the ſenate ? A whining” tyrant 


under the name of Avguſtus, and ſhortly after | 
the reign of a "Tiberius. The government 25 
quickly became deſpotical, and nearly ſimilar to 


that which is now eſtabliſhed in Turkey. A 
e military force elected and depoſod at x 
will. 


„ 8 
will. The at and ſubmiſſion of the ſe⸗ 
nate were at the loweſt pitch. The only ſhadow 
of authotit y which it ſtill retained, was exer- 
ciſed in revenging upon the people the inſults 


and vexations it received from the emperors. 


Finally, all the ſprings of government being 


deſtroyed, the empire was divided, fell in pieces, 


and became the prey of the firſt barbarians who 
deigned to attack it. . 
The obſerving eye, in recurring to Sate, 
| will diſcover the ruin of the Roman empire in 
the ſingle but egregious fault of Romulus, the 


admiſſionof hereditary nobility, and the fpund- 


ing of a patriciate, which divided the republic 
into two orders. The nobles and patricians 
could alone aſpire to the offices of truſt; the 
ſenators, who held their place for life, could be 
drawn from that body alone; and, as if they 
apprehended their power to be ſtill inſufficient, 
the patricians enjoyed, excluſively, the honors 


ol the prieſthood, and the reſt of the people 
bore the name of plebeians. It was impoſſible 


but that the patricians, filling, excluſively as 
they did, all the charges of the ſtate, forming 
the ſenate, and retaining in their hands the ab- 10 
ſolute control of religion and the auguries, 5 


means ſo efficacious in every ſuperſtitious na- A 
19250 ſhould continually a to augment 
5 e . 


e 
their power The excluſive pretenſions of 4b = 
privileged order excited. perpetual - diviſions: 


_ which were inſenſibly converted to the diſadvan- 
tage of the: people, notwithſtanding their phy-. 
ſical preponderance, The conq;eſts of the Ro- 
mans only increaſed the power of the nobles, 
and the ſubjection of the plebeians; laſtly, when 
riches, thoſe ſpoils of the world, had introduced 
with them luxury and corruption, rene 
were found ſo powerful as to overwhelm the 
ſenate itſelf, and to annihilate its liberty. we 
was, therefore, the ariſtocracy which under- 
mined and Meas, he: e eee of 
Rome. 5 
- Such, in a e be Kiasiy ob ent 2 
famous republic; and ought it not to convey to 
us inſtructionꝰ In an age when the minds of all 
men are turned to the ſcience of government; 
at this moment when celebrated writers have 
pretended to ſhow the advantages of an upper 
houſe, conſiſting of nobles and the eee 
the court; when there are ſtill perſons, Who 
for want of hiſtorical information, cenſure th 
wiſe and profound decree which aboliſhes. heres ©: 8 
ditary nobility in France, I have thought it noet 
unprofitable © to demonſtrate that this ſenate 
which ſome would eſtabliſn, and this ee 0 
of ranks which ſome would preſerve, were, 85 


” 5 352 LY 
8 all times, ſources of troyble in he Roman re- 
8 a in eee Ae its ee. 
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Tg political e ie bse —.— 
=; chan the ſpirit which predominates. Without 


2 the glory of arms, great characters have even ; 


obtained celebrity, and eſſentially ſerved their 
country. Each Cato was ati) example of this: 


both wereinflexible; ĩneapable of being corrupt- 
ce, and intrepid. Cato the cenſor, the conſtant 


| 5 impeded in his courſe by any conſideration, and 


accuſer of the grandees of Rome, was not to be 


evinced his love for the public weal, and his 
| hatred of the violation of the written laws. He 


perſecuted vicious men; and, equally attentive 


to public affairs, never addreſſed the [ſenate on 
ſobjefts the leaſt material, without winding up 
his opinion by theſe words: and it ſtrikes me, 
that the degrucbion of Carthage is connedled with 
tbit meaſure. Cato of Utica preferred before 
| every other conſideration juſtice and the repub- | 
lie, and entertained no batred againſt men, hut 
fimply againſt the ee N ee, 
m W nett „le * 
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2 was Cato, who, at fourteen years of age, 
being carried by his preceptor to Sylla's houſe, 


and being there a witneſs to the tyranny which 
was exerciſed over his fellow citizens, was 
aſtanzſhed at this tyrant's not being killed, and 


aſked for a ſword to fab, him. 1 am WE. ara Wo 


of him, added he. | 

Strong in his virtue, he ire to ans. 
ty, nor did he make. intereſt, for any, till he 
thought it neceſſary tar the public good. Al- 


ways like himſelf, he divined the character af 


Cæſar, and followed hip ſtep, M ſtep into f- 
tority with ſuch aſtoniſhing preciſion, that, 


after the event, it was ſaid, he had not fore- 7 


ſeen any thing, hank was the. copſideny of Ser 8 
ſensste re by NES 
He was no e of ie put was ang 
of his party, becauſe it embraced the ſhadow of | 
liberty. After the rout of Pharſalia, he endea 
voured to revive the republic even. from = 
ruins; he ſhut himſelf, up in the city of Utica, 
but as ſoon as he heard of the defeat of Scipio, 
he ſaw no ſalvation for his country, and pro- 
vided for the ſafety of all the Romans who had 
ſollowed his fortunes; and when the laſt of his 
friends had embarked, he ſtabbed bimſelf, and 


expired, after having torn away the —— Teh Wo 


had been put upon his wound, - _ 
Vor- " 04” = Theſe : th 
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Theſe two great characters ſtemmed the this 
rent of the iniquities with which Rome was 
contaminated. Cato of Utica would have been 
a general worthy to oppoſe to Czſar ; he per- 
ſuaded Pompey not to hazard a battle; for this 
Was the only reſource of his enemy, whom he 
would have ruined by protrating time. He 
had given the ſame advice to Scipio. When we | 


_ | Fe@thita ſeries of the greateſt political events 


depended on this counſel,” we cannot help te- 
gretting that Cato obtained no better a hearing. 
The Roman republic would! not have fallen ſo 
ED wretchedly, and the Roman e would; ou | 
Is ops, be ſtanding at this dax. 
Aud Was it not from the reputation of virtue 
enjoyed by that other great character called Brutus, 
that the conſpiracy againſt Cæſar borrowed all 
its force and confidence ?-In' the event Brutus 
threw himſelf on his ſword, While his wife, 
worthy of ſuch a huſband, ſwallowed live coals, 
that ſhe might not _ his death, and the 
ruin of her country; ß: 1 1 101645 
And did not Genese * Richlio;- 454 
that ſecond Richlieu the marquis de Pombal, 
owe every thing great that they atehieved to 
the firmneſs of their character? We have had 
ys men endued with rare e but firm · 
| Ir 10 . W . | 5 = 1 
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neſs of character has been the deadertum t 
almoſt all our ſtateſmen, n. 1 . 
A determined character! This is r more 
uncommon among the French than the man of - 
genius. Why ſo? There are things which "<A be 
we feel ee, N that his viſdain to expres” _ 
_ Virtue acquires Setoriels) beben 2 kcal of W = 
own dignity, but great fortitude is neceſſary bes - i 


ſides. We cannot deny here (for what" is nr 
done in our days to diſcourage every effort ff 
virtue !) that attempts are made to rob her 


even of her triumph, by pretending to believe 
in no ſuch thing: her generoſity, her greatneſs j 
of ſoul, her ſacrifices, every thing in a word is 
called in queſtion. A man behaves like a here, 
and yet ſervile ideas, intereſted views; ane 
ſlaviſh ſentiments are attributed to him, becauſe A 
thoſe who judge bim are ſlaves, and entirely Y N 5. - 3 
unacquainted with virtue. It is a fis fortune to A 
be born among meu of ſuch a ſtamp; but ne- | 5 "of 
vertheleſs, amid all the degradation of modern E 
manners, we ſtill poſſeſs a multitude of virtubbs 
magiſtrates whoſe fortitude We cannot chuſe 
but admire. Their patriotie voice ſeconds that of TI 25 5 ; 4 
our writers, and effectually forms a repreſetitas'” 
Wes that may be compared to the Chineſe . 
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a 48 fobn as the half of a nation can be brought | 
tao take up arms againſt the other half, the fate 
of the empire may be decided in one day. Thus 


; 85 battles of Actium and Boſworth determined 


in Europe the fortunes of Rame and of England; 


and thus Guiſe was on the point of er e 


the greateſt of tevolutions in France. 
Fut to reduce the great under the pow 
ers: which moſt of them regarded ſome. time. 


FE. 
© $4) 111 


before as only on a footing with theirs ; to ſub⸗ 
je& all the different ranks.of citizens, and this 


by means of laws, with the approbation of the 

ou part of the nation, and at leaſt, with the 
ul and ſilent conſent of the other part; 

this undoubtedly muſt be a ſtroke of policy re- 


ſulting from circumſtances, or it muſt: be the 


Work of great ſtateſmen, Who, like Auguſtus or 
Richelieu, knew what they may ſafely attempt, 
and divine what a nation will bear without dan- 
ger to itſelf, en n ſtrike a 
* 2 Om 


_— 


"© 6% 


Aogotins! was actuated by thanked refit a 5 
BE, 2 policy. After rendering himſelf maſter 
of the empire, he fully underſtood that it was 
his intereſt to retain the command of the army: 
but he was aware that this engine might recoil 
upon himſelf, if the legions collected together 
ſhould acquire an idea of their own ſtrength, ; 
and ſhould find a General n of Saining their 
affections. | + Ps: 
7 What gig Auk do# 1 e PRE a 
| ſeeming Westende that the empire was ſuffl. 
ciently extended, and that conſequently every 
idea of an offenſive war ought to be relinquiſhed. 
Nothing was required, aceording to him, but to 
guard the frontiers againſt the incurſions of bar- 
barians. In that ſervice, he employed thoſe an- 
cient, thoſe formidable legions; which were now 
Na e ova eee ——_ — 
frontiers. AF. i 
ane army, - dig is divided, 1 e 


under his control. He prevented its combin '  - 


tion, and ſtifled the genius of its commanders, 
by precluding all opportunity of cultivating and 
_ difplaying it; ſince military ſkill could in future 
deal confiſt' in reſtraining undiſeiplined mul- 
titudes from paſſing great rivets; and in idefend- 
ing impregnable fortreſſts againſt ee. # 
19 ignorant of the , Wär. 01d . | 


* Kan dne citizens had . — to become 
ſoldiers during the ſixty years of the civil wars. 
Aaoguſtos enacted à law, of a ſpirit altogether 
>| contrary, namely, that no perſon ſhould be per- 
mitted to embrace the military profeſſion, un- 
:- lefsfor the defence of the frontiers, or to enter 
into the guards of -Czfar: He particularly fa- 
RED + voured agriculture, which attached his ſubjects 
i do the waſte lands, and taught them to procure 
© ſubſiſtence without bearing arms. The people 
derived great advantages from devoting them- 
ſielves to huſbandry, which was the principal 
8 object that fixed the attention of Auguſtus = 
when be had acquired the poſſeſſion of the em- 
1 pire.” By this conduct, he encouraged marriage 
And population; he baniſhed warlike and ſediti- 
| 8 ous: ideas, by ſecuring: the tranquility of the 


empire; he became, by his wife and prudent 


WT See the true maſter of Rome; and uni- 
Foerſal peace made mw RICE? in Hos) Lo of 
= : 2 of the Czfars | 


Although Auguſtus be boaſted to 1 reviv- 


e oY in Italy the golden age, it is reaſonable to 
preſume, that he permitted the people to taſte 
the ſweets and the pleaſures which are the 
ttruits of peace and abundance, the better only 
05 to entinguiſh i in individuals every raſh and dan- 
5 goes ME: of A He employed the 
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Gidrms and improvements of agric lens con- 
tinual diverſions, and multiplied ſpectacles for 
the populace, as many ſovereigns' have ſince. 
done, merely to captivate the nation, and fix 
the public attention on ene or win 8 | 
obe | br whe 
Thoſe who 8 ate e wh; ki Ef 
bit handſome villas or opulent cities, think not 
of civil war. Quiet enjoyment renders men 
ſober, and readily convinces them, that it * 
much eaſier for them to improve their property 
and augment their riches by peace, "on _ a. 
ruinous and uncertain war. I 
This it was that eſtabliſhed on a 1 628 ba 
the power of Auguſtus, that deſtroyed all equa» 
lity between him and the reſt of the nobility, 
and that will conſolidate every authority, which, 
not paſſing the bounds of moderation, will thus 
become the ſtronger and the more reſpected. 
It is by attaching men to cultivation ond; 
plenty, that the ſovereignty will enjoy all its 
plenitude, and that a nation will be at once ſub- 
miſſive and peaceable. This is what Tacitus ſo 
well depicts; Cunctos dulcedine otii pellexit: 
this is what Paterculus expreſſes: 3 Certa Kane | 
rerum ſuarum poſſeſſio. 175 
Eadem magiſtratuum uocabulæ, Go Titus: 855 
| the A are led by names. The titles of an- 9 
A 44 8.- O07 
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ra) : 
_ cient- offiees wos be retained. The GY 4; 
never examine things ſo deeply, as to perceive 


the alterations introduced, af the dennis 
e e eee . e ee 3 


2 . 


- Tiberius, who, under hats tha « aaa 


5 aginſtthe ſtate, and with the uſual forms of juſtice, 


put to death the deſcendants of the patricians who 
had ſubmitted to the ycke of Cæſar, cauſed no 
diſcontent among the Roman people. They con- 
fined themſelves to the obſervation; that the 
| Fenate had pronounced ſentence according to the 
lw. Caligula, diſregarding the law, ſimply 
commanded the guards to aſſaſſinate ſuch of the 
patricians as had diſpleaſed him. Tiberius died 
 peaceably, and Caligula was killed by a captain 


of the prætorian bands, while he Was wake 
to him the counter- ſign of the day. | 


5 They are unſkilful deſpots who: n dee to 
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OF, THE LIMITS OF AN EMPIRE. 


0 what) magritude i is the ſtate the beſt val 
candies to contribute. to the ſum of public: hap- 


pineſs ? Empires of a vaſt extent are fubject to 
diſmemberment, while others fortunately con- 


fined 


. 

fined within more narrow limite, arc only the 
more vigorous and robuſt. naw 

Rome was 'doamet to fall benouth-the weight 
of its greatneſs; Spain, with its colonies, is ex- 
hauſted; and the Ruſſian empire, though a 
country of ſlaves, will not ſtand a century and 
her colonies; and time, independently of every. 
other motive, would have ſufficed to bring about 
a revolution. But a ſraall ſtate is always, leſs 
happy in proportion than a great one. The tall 
trees of the foreſt abſorb the juices of the earth 
to feed their ſpreading branches, While end | 
of humbler growth wither and decay. 

Ihe greateſt political phenomenon: en exiſts 
is the baſis. of the Chineſe: government. The 
emperor, it is ſaid, has power of life and death _ 
over two hundred millions of inhabitants, What 
mighty central ſoroe can put ſo vaſt a machine 
in motion ? Tis an abuſe of words ; this depo- 
tiſm, however vittuous, does not exiſt as we are 
taught to believe the thing is ienpoſſible. Two 
hundred millions of men do not obey a ſingle 
man excluſively 3 nor can I believe in the vir 
tues of a people thus governed: they muſt be 


indolent, ſtupid, void of all feeling, or debaſed 
by ee to adhere . to the 
| _ fame 


t 0 3. | 
| filter cuſtoms and e . is. a «nonfat 


5 S., * 
at fourteen ehoufand td 'mandarines 
compoſe the inſtructing part; and as they are 


all at one and the ſame time profeſſors of mora- 
lity, governors of towns, and members of the 
tribunals of juſtiee, I can conceive that it is this 


enlightened body which averts the evlls of de- 


ſpotiſm. Beſides, the arbitrary authority of the 
emperor muſt be, and is, in reality loſt,” in the 
immenſe number of his ſubjects. He only re- 


©  taitis the power of conſolidating, by wiſdom and 


juſtice, the diſtant members of this Me | 
155 political body: let us proceed. tr 
A fingle acre of land fown . rice, will 


I ſupport eight Chineſe peaſants; while in Europ 


"IN 0s are e where multiplied ; and that 


it requires four acres of ground for the ſuſs 
tenance of a ſingle man. Such eaſy means of 
ſubſiſtance muſt needs | weaken the force of 
deſpotiſm, for agricultural riches will ever be 
he moſt powerful arms againſt tyranny, 
The advantage of great ſtates conſiſts in this; 
| that the government, which is generally rich; 
comes forward to the aſſiſtance of the ſociety; 
that it undertakes public works wherever public | 
utility requires it; that canals, high roads, and 


theſe 


+; 0 363 ) 5 
theſe writs; vaſt in their conception, _ 


|  litate communication, and form eſtabliſhments. 


condheive to the public weal. Tknow that the 
degree of confidence is not always that of pfö- 
ſperity; but as ſoon as the play of the'politicat 
machine is increaſed, the arts beget one another, £ 
and emulation, purted o on from ber 60 1 1 0 
ſoars to its higheſt pitch. © EATS >. 
It is amid the movements of a great nation; 
that the induſtry of him who works, completely 
correſponds with the fancy of him who con 
ſumes. The action of government, by the con- 
nection of powers, promotes opulente. The 
various knowledge poſſeſſed by ſo many men, 
turns to the general account. Utility deribed 
from things, is almoſt infinitely increafed by the' 
number of individual perſons. A greatet quan- 
tity of materials is employed; and the Variety of 
enjoyments produces” at one and the fans time 
the real and the fancied conveniendes of lifè : föt 
to be maſters of hat is neceſſary and eltbtiad, 
we muſt poſſeſs that which is ſuperfluous att. 
The happineſs of 4 nation, therefore, is What 
conſtitutes its power alſo; and you cannot at 
this time, ſeparate the former from tlie ſtate r 
the arts, andthe progreſs of human intelligences. 
Now, it requires a large territory to fabricats 
in abundance various articles; and ſeveral en- 
| joyments 


(36. y 
| yments' can no where become familiar and 


z mtnon, unleſs among a very great number of 
wen Who hold with each other frequent and 
conſtant communications. Works of genius 
Will not have their full ſcope unleſs When 3 
large conſumption ſhall be at hand to encourage 


uʒſeful and fantaſtic productions, which are in a 


manner indiviſible. Both of theſe are became fo 


4 5 many wants ; and, as they contribute to ſoſten 
the rigours of exiſtence, policy enjoins that 


every taſte ſhould be indulged, to give to the 


5 tha its higheſt pitch of ploſperity. 


4 
* 


* 
* 1 


IP « igti$7" Tad French W owes its e | 


N great ſtate eſtabliſhes With moſt certainty, 


2 1 * phyſical - preſervation. The ſcourges of na- 


3 as diſaſtrous as they can be ima- 
gined, never attack it unleſs partially. War, 
famine, and the plague, are combated, and their 
fatal effects diminiſhed, by vaſt and enlightened 
attentions, and by the junction of many efforts. 


Trübe province which ſuffers finds aid in the 
" heighbowting province; while remedies: and 


"helps of every deſeription, by which greater 
ravages are prevented, and loſſes ſometimes re- 


F 
A great Nate depends alſo on its maſs, * 


deties the event of an attack: it may be pene- 
"trated, but canuot be ſubdued by hoſtile inva- 


iy * V 


to 


. 
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to its maſs, by which its neighbours ab | 
any great effort xepelled. "This kingdom exiſts 
in the very centre of the, moſt vehement jealou- 
ſies, and owes its ſecurity entirely to its extent. 
Now, the progreſſion and increaſe of power, 
when a population is great, are conſiderable, n 
this account, that no eſtimation can be made f 
the quantity of means which can be created. 
The ſeourge of war is, at leaſt, conſtantly 
driven from the centre towards the extremities. 
The centre is tranquil; and it is altogether im- | 

_ probable that a great. empire can be ſuddenly 
divided and portioned out. It has a powerful 
reſiſtance, infinite reactions, and vomits forth 
againſt its aggreſſors an immenſe quantity of 7 
arms and wwarlike ſtores, becauſt poſſeſſed of an 
extenſivye territory. Before they can exhauſti it. 
its enemies exhauſt their own: reſources, it 
cannot be ſubjugated even by miſcarriages: 
from its moſt concealed fibres po erfol reſources 


ariſe 3 and when its parts are thought to be ; 


{eperated, and cut nen then 1 5 ſuch an 
e een ente. Us 5 N 1 E 
ſaid of an unlimited „ dy which it x 
ſo cloſely reſembled, ) agrees quite naturally 
with a great empire. This, however, can only 
apply to an . ſtate of the community, 
| when 


| . 8 


0 %% 


whe a great . of knowledge 1 is e 
diffuſed, when a wiſe conſtitution is conſtantly 
ſpurned, and when little attention is paid to 
public affairs. But as the laws can never have 
2 better eſtabliſhed aſcendancy, nor a more im- 
poſing majeſty, than when their ſway is exer- 
ciſed over an extenſive and populous kingdom, 
it becomes a ſtate, ſuch as is now deſcribed, to 
adopt a good conſtitution of government: the 
great ſpring is lodged in its own boſom, and it 
can realize the powers which it can en 
Te 3 from the extent of i its poſſeſſions. 
abet again repeat, that a pp tel 
government is not formed of itſelf : it muſt be 
the effect of meditation, and che product of wiſ- | 
dom and ſagacity. In a great ſtate the founda - 
the, ſcience; of the legiſlator muſt be propor- 
ttioned to the extent of the population. All the 
preſent forms of government were ſormerly de- 
viſed by nations of ſmall extent. The progreſ--— 
ve rife of kingdoms evidently produces an ex- 
tenſion of intelligences; Si and the fundamental 
legiſlation, by compre a larger ſurface, 
requires better laws, a more dexterous adini- 
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up We; * be barely felt in fall or 
| pane out:terrſtories;/-ilt nt an 5, then; 
There are, notwithſtanding, certain any 
and when theſe are exceeded the. overgroww 
ſtates then become inert and ſluggiſh, yielding 
of themſelves like thoſe long cords which are 
never ſtretched, and which conſtantly preſent a 
conſiderable curve. It was on this account that 
China was ſubdued by five or ſix thouſand Tar- 
tars, that the Peruvians and Mexicans were ex- 
terminated by four or five hundred Spaniards, 
and that the immenſe empire of the Perſians 
was overthrown by Oy l Mae 
nians. e 125 nt & ab; 8100 RIO, 

Theſe too bulky as dit ef defoatifing 
not by their nature, but becauſe: their teſpec- 
tive parts are without communication, agree- 


| ment, and activity, inſomueh, that in the indi- 
viduals which compoſe them, the human'facels 


ties are in a dormant ſtate. Henee arlſes 2 gra. 
dual devaſtation, ſounded on ignorante, and 


maintained by the diſunion of the parts. 


But it does not follow, that great empires cun 


be governed, to employ the commonly receive! 
terms, deſpotically alone. Every nation Whigdh © _ 


neglects public affairs is puniſhed by itſelf for 


the renunciation it makes: forgetful of its own” | 


Fs it n its ä inſtead of 
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— it wight, » daenidtbls body TY 
which thoſe who ſhould: be ſo raſh as 0 aims 
ble ud perith in the attempt, When men, in 
great Nate, afier having forfeited their own li- 
bert »by an-abject, ſubmiſſion to the prince, 
deounvert to their particular advantage the ſlavery 

of their fellow - ſubjects, that flavery preſſes with 
a double weight ; and it becomes the juſt pu- 


5 - | miſhment of a.cowandice which is the more.cul> 
PR Fable, becauſe the effort to ſhake it · off is eaſy in 


ion to the number of men who ſupport 
"aha; vpprefion: and men, common diſ- 
are Dog 3 104+ VC Far 455 Gn = 

The balance or e of Europe ids 
d not esſily demonſtrables hut which co 
veys en idea that at the leaſt prevents three 
ſtates of à certain extent from vniting againſt a 
tobrth, To obtain its juſt. eſumatidn, it would. 
be neceſſary to eqrabite the ſecondary cauſes 
with the firſt; but 26 this is impoſſible, the 
— wechaniſm is conſined to the prevents. 
a of the union of feveral ſtates againſt. one. 

We have, therefore, a choice and ſalutary 
idea which effectvally checks the concuſſion of 


empires; and without which, it is certain that 


2 vaſt power, itſelf ſhaken to its very foundar 
tions, would not permit other ſtates te enjoy 
beer e _ level. The . the | 


lr 938 | 3 equi- 


— = | 
| equilibri ium reſiſts the deſtruction or too great | 


be impoſſible to prove it ee, Gl oy 
| ſon makes the calculation. 2 > Fe 77777 | 


weakening of any one power.; and although it = 5 | 


Thoſe nearly equal forces, . e 5 | 8 Jl 


they are without a centre, balance each other, 


diſplay to the imagination, ſtill more actiye than 25 1 
- our. reaſon, by the idea of repoſe they afford, al! 


the inconveniences chat might reſult from the | 
_ equilibrium being deſtroyed by a Win D 5 
2 and contention... + wierd ty "Er PIG 
Thus, that which. in any 8 1 up 
a particular order, (that is to ſay, che dread that 
the different bodies of the ſtate ſhouid enter into 
a conflict with each other,) preſerves Europe in 
a kind of repoſe; and when an attempt is made 
to deſtroy this balance, ambition is alarmed, be- 
cauſe e ee the final a 5 
2 aft hdd] Lian 5; 
een e dad bes b derne | 
| all-ngtionss: does it even conſiſt in the moſt ro— 
wantic ideas, is (eſſentially good; and this ob- 
ſervation may apply to all reproaches made col - 
lectively againſt large military bodies, and to all 
thoſe detached phraſes which are addreſſed, by 
way of final analyſis, to men ho certainly are 
not formed, at the call of r ee . 
narch, to wage war againſt each other. 
Vox. I. | Ct EP Bb 5 5 45 The) 
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Alle baläbe of power üs Phil of Wöderh 
5 Anta but the thing itſelf was known to 
the ancients.” The league of the Grecian repub- 
lics, the jealouſy Athens excited, the conten- 
tions between the ſucceſſors of Alexander; the 
pretty equal diviſions that were made after the 
death of that famous conqueror, and the weaker 
fide ſupported by the weak, each of theſe facts 
_ ſeperately, and all of them conjunQively, prove 
that the Grecian" republics, whether by reaſon 
or by inſtinct, knew how to preſerve a balance. 6 
he Roman-empite bad, it is true, a prodi- 
„Fon entent; but here again dees wy" _ 
eounterpoiſe of the great power. 
Would not the moſt terrible une er 
human race conſiſt in its finding itſelf expoſed 
ta the terrible and preponderating force of an 
unverfal monarchy? Would not the maſter of 
ſo many kingdoms neceſſarily abuſe his power, 
either by himſelf, or through his vicerbys? 
Would not a proud and deſpotic race, Which 
would ſucceſſtyely annihilate the liberties of 
Europe, ſpring up from this gigantio ſovereign! ? 


The houſe of (Auſtria, ſo terrible to the uni- 


verſe, ſeems to have afforded a ſample of the 
incalculable evils which univerſal monarchy 
would produce in the world; ſo neceſſary is it 
. . 115 linited, and 3 


T \ 
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- ſhould: mutually dread each other, to the 1 
that harmony may be diſplayed, and that public ö 
| Hon may ſomewhere find a rampart, -; tt 
Sovereigns poſſeſſing enormous territories can 
oils be reſtrained by the dread of having their 
poſſeſſions attacked: they perceive, oonfuſedly, 


By: which the fire may be propagated. - 


England has figured on the globe as a eee 
Ingtelting the general liberty of Europe; and in 


this point of view may be conſidered as the pa- 


troneſs of the human race. Had it not been for 

England, France, or perhaps Spain, would have 
acquired an aſcendency over Europe a century 

ago; and er nn at leaſt would kave | 


a been deſtroyed. e 3 * 13428. 


However Ah the equilibrium of Eu- | 


1 Ss may be, it ſupplies to each ſtate a perſua- 
ſion of its per ſonal ſecurity. The little republics 


ſubſiſt entirely under the ſhelter. af this theory; 


while it is extremely probable, that 2 general 


that the breach, when once. made, is nd . ; 


confederacy of all the powers of Europe would 


be far more iijjurious to the perſonal liberties of 


the human race, than thoſe oppoſitions of ſtate 
to ſtate, which prevent the flux and reflux of 


nations, and eſtabliſh the privileges of each 


eee on the baſis of an equal reſiſtance. 


Hence has the league of certain kings demon- 


110 Felt 8 B b 2 5 Y 152 Rated 8 


4 37 Koi | 
| Rrated all themibGbiee, which may: reſult. den a 
that union which , bn aa | 
- fun nations of Europe. 11175 

l am pleaſed at ſeeing anal thapeleſs . 

enter into a full perſuaſion, that they either do, 


or can throw a weight into; this balance, ſince 


- the. chimera which ene them retards the 
torrent of a deſpotiſm provided with the moſt 

formidable weapons, 3 which might otherwiſe 

_ literally: ſubjugate the human race, no matter 


Whether beneath one or ſeveral hands, for with 


reſpect to the enormity of the diſaſter it is the 
ſame thing. It ſhould here be noticed, that 
every ſtate Which has exceeded a certain propor- 
tion is prepared for de ſpotiſm; and it is a pro- 
blem incapable of ſolution, that the more men 
there are in a ſtate, the more are they diſpoſed 
to ſlavery. The central weight, neceſſarily aug- 
mented, inſtead of being a force purely defen- 
fie, becomes, through its very e Fl | 
| offenſive, and at length oppreſſive. Lek 
5 Europe may be made een log ane | 
and the ſame ſociety is an admirable ſpecula- 
tion. But when a ſupernatural being ſhall de- 
ſcend from heaven, and take his ſeat on a 
throne, then, and not till then, I ſhall admit the 
neceſſity of deſtroying the ſyſtem of that balance, 
8 nan, nnn the wars that reſult from 


thy" 


N 0 373 > 0s 
it, hst u ut Une Ben to ſubſiſt. Slavery is 


moſt certainly not to be preferred to the horrors 
of combats, which, es e 3 el truce 


and their termination. al 

I ſtall not ſpeak df: the Wb ar edict 
matter which leads to ſtill greater errors; but 
which does not enter into my ſubject. Kings 
have made war on a large ſcale for commerce, 


the ſoldiers of the eighteenth century ſtruggling 


with each other in the cauſe of merchants: and 
© theſe very kings, forgetful of ſo many efforts 
made, and ſo much blood ſpilt, have afterwards 
ſhackled and harraſſed commerce within their 


ceiveable, if a momentary cupidity did not 


| baniſh" the remembrance of more durable ad- 
vanta; ges: the fable of the hen that lay . 
8862 18 ee nn of the policy of cabinets.” 
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IN every g government a cetera force is need- 


ed. If the public authority has not ſufficient 
ſtrength to bind aut) all the members of the 


fete, hett fs there art bäh Ef Uisey, ſecwrity, 
and preſervation.” To confide ſueh an authority 


60 a Nngle' man, is Ee, it into ati arbi- 


II 
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0 re a8 argues the very height of infanis 
ty but this in reality very rarely occurs. Un- 
limited power falls of itſelf; and in the inſtances 
when a mercileſs deſpot has capriciouſly put to 
death a part of the ſociety, he has only been. 
ſuffered to do ſo, becauſe the ſociety in general 
has, for its repoſe, approved of the exerciſe of 
bis ſanguinary will. Thus was it with the 
Dickator at Rome; and thus it is with the 
 - Grand Seignior at Conſtantinople. The pleni- 
tdiude of power, granted, in criſes of difficulty, 

either to a ſingle man, or to a ſmall number 1 
che citizens, with a view of obviating the per- 


* 8 nicious effects which might have reſulted from 


ſeveral oppoſite forces, has been conſidered as 
tte dangerous in its tendency. Wben the 
peril ſubſides, the power of the deſpot is neceſ- 
 farily diminiſhed; and the exceſſes into which 
He had gone in the hour of public danger, gave 
him no legitimate title to repeat them when 
tranquility is reſtored. Where has a man been | 
found, at all times, \mightier than-a whole na- 
tion? every ſociety has ſoon become e, | 
of its ſurpaſſing him in ſtrength. ce 
Beſides the conventions that are e 


2 - the people make an effort to re-eſtabliſh-ſeveral 


portious of their independence: the ſovereignty 
ane mixed, Limited, 30d. tewpered, becauſe 
6 rational 
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rational beings.do not beſtow. on their chief the 
unlimited faculty of rendering them miſerable, 
The degree of obedience. has almoſt invariably . 
followed the ſum of general good beſtowed on 
the nation; and no one can at the bottom of his 
heart reſpect the ſovereign power any further 
than it appears uſeful to him. Abſolutę autho- 
rity is, therefore, merely a momentary uſurpa- 
tion, to which nations conſent with the, ſole 
view of combating and deſtroying anoth, r tyr 
ranny; but the danger being removed, e 
arbitrary power totters, and at length falls. The 5 
motives for refuſing to ſubmit to an abſolute + 
ſway are then combined, and 1 ſoan tri mph 
over every obſtacle, N 
Through the whole extent of the. globe one 
nation alone, the Daniſh, has beſtowed an ab- | 
ſolute authority on its ſovereign, This extreme = 
courſe, however, was reſorted to by the Danes 
to ſhield them from the inſuppottable tyranny - 
of their nobility ; and notwithſtanding the king 
of Denmark is inveſted with the moſt formally 
| abſolute power in the univerſe, that government 


has not exceeded the limits aſſigned to temperate 


monarchies, ſo true is it, that when the citizens 
have made the moſt ſolemn. ſacrifice of their li- 
ä _ eee af ee e them. 
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© Wiſe governments kes ape ines to a 
power of a certain extent, and are ſenſible of the 
fatal conſequences which would reſult from its 
being carried too far. Operations, vicious in 
themſelves, are conſtantly directed by cettain be- 
nevolent aims, without which they could have 
no exiſtence. In Pruſſia it is a maxim never to 
augment / the impoſts; and in another military 
tate, the moſt ſerupulous attention is paid to 
the ſecurity. of the ſubjeQs' property. Thus is 
exceſſive power tempered by certain excellent 
2 5 principles, inſomuch, that beneath the ſhade-of 
great military bodies liberty ſometimes flouriſhes. 
ImpraRticable as this may ns: Leveraged. | 

__ exiſts for a certain time. Sy) 
c- Pw: ſovereign authority, . is never 
+ arbitrary, -ſeeing that, beſides the fundamental 
laws, an iofinity: of particular laws every where 
ſuperintend the eſtabliſhment of the order of juſ- 


1 Unqueſtionably there are violences which! 


ſport with the life of the individual; but inde- 
6 pendently of the reſiſtance made to theſe vio- 
lences, the evil is merely. tranſitory, and when 
the natural laws are violated, e e 
the arbitrary eee, hon 
The people will every n feel * ctive- 

v n the - deen has been made PO 
5 e wei Ie 212 3 Ny 4 eee 5 
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them, and that they can new model A . der 
will. "liens. reer, FR by * 
Dopets have, for the greater part, pride] 
by a violent death. The minds moſt happily 
diſpoſed,” deſpotiſm corrupts. He who is de- 


ſirous to ſhun evil does not ſeek the power 


which, may throw - in his way the temptation; 


while he who governs by the law has, on his 
ſide, the 8 of n _ the conſent of the 


people. 


Nothing can denen ſublime: hah this 1 
| ing, of an enaperor'of Chin: Era. sl POW | 


, N 1 +} 


_ people: is 'my famine.” 


There are vultures who prey on this moſt 


noble functions of the ſovereignty. They 2 are 


infamous traffickers of the moſt. important 


places and employments, and diſtribute honours 
to thoſe the leaſt worthy of them. Nations, be 


aſſured, that the ny: downfall of theſe men 
| is certain. IE" 

When the ſoverigiity: is confided to a wg". 
man, it evidently behoves the ſovereign to re- 
ſpe& the laws, ſeeing that thoſe intermediate 
bodies, in whoſe hands the promulgation of 


them, Whether they be civil or criminal, is | 
placed, enter under ſome” denomination or ano» | 


Fa into the formation of empires. Every na- 
e PLES tion 


. 


(am + 


tion abſolutely deprived ef the: meant of reſiſt⸗ 
| ance would otherwiſe fink into ſlavery; and 
without being in the abſolute poſſeſſion of re- 
publican laws, the nation which has a body of 
niagiſtrates, is ſheltered from the ruder attacks 
ol arbitrary power, becauſe the magiſtracy can 
and ought, in caſes of neceſſity, to entitle it - 
2 85 the repreſentatroe body of the nation. 
-. 217: every citizen, when the country is in 
| danger, is a ſoldier, ſo does every magiſtrate, 
when public liberty is attacked, become the de. 
poſitary and guardian of the national principles. 
In ſuch a caſe, the enlightened part of the ſtate, 
has a right, in the name of the ſtate, to come 


forward in ſupport of the- laws: the object is 


no leſs than the ſalvation of liberty, and the 
I privilege then reſides in the danger. The laws 
of neceſſity are anterior to all others; and the 
reparation, not the ſimple inveſtigation of the 
ancient foundations, becomes the queſtion.— 
When the ties which attach us to our country 
are cloſely knitted by public reaſon, the form 
ef government cannot fail to be good: where 
the keverſe happens to be the caſe, an attach - 
menttò the ſtate, and the good order of ſociety, 
require that the citizens ſhould, without de- 
ky, apply themſelves to the "reſtoration of the 
public fortune. The defection of the ancient 
bodies 


oa * 


( 


bodies invincibly eſtabliſhes the right of the mo- 
fern bodies, and even ſuppoſing the latter the 
creation of yeſterday only, ſtill they belong to 
the country the moment they embark in her 
cauſe; for it is abſurd to think that a nation 
either does or can exiſt without repreſentatives. 
Let the word be proſeribed— with all my heart; 
but the thing is not the leſs eſſentially neceſ- 
fary: it will again and again diſplay itſelf until 
the laſt breath of political life oy * N p en | 
extinguiſhed. _ | 

Sidney obſerves, that civil war is not he” 
| greateſt of evils. To reduce the people to ſuch 
an exceſs of miſery, of feebleneſs, and of abaſe- 

ment, that they have no longer courage or 
ſtrength to undertake any things 7 15 infinitely, 
in my mind, more calamitous. i 

. We muſt not, however, confound tha kl | 
— generous citizens who ſeize on the preciſe 
point, the point of maturity for great revolutions, 
with thoſe daring diſturbers of the public tran- 
quility, taken from among the claſs: of worth - 
leſs and-inſignificant men, wha! as Monteſquieu 
obſerves, are no other than incendiaries bellow- - 
ing forth furious declamations which make 
no kind of impreſſion unleſs on thoſe who are 
3s furious. as themſelves. 

Wa ſtates which have ſhaken off an 2 
Ne | poly _ yoke, 


15 3.) 


ID man diſplays the bibel donres of juſtice 
and energy; and of all nations, the one which 


emerges from an abyſs of miſery, and which has 
purchaſed its liberty at a dear price, is ſuſcepti- 


ble ef the livieft ſenfations. There ſophilns 


are no longer of aniy avail : the people ' with for 


an equality of rights; and every abſtract conſi- 
deration diſappears. Temerity, folly, and de- 


115 ception are confounded; while with one hand 


the citizen puſhes aſide chicanery and fraud, 
and with the other the e nere we 2 


: maſked bi 8 N 
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n Ay great was a eines ! Aid 
; how re A. among thoſe of our r other Kings, 


a 


5 ö cond 1 race of then he conferred the clory of his 
name, and attached to France the grandeur of 


Z | thereſt of Europe. With what majeſty was he 


_ inveſted, When he aſſembled at every point of 
the monarchy the States General ! He was the 
legitimate chief of a great nation; and never 
before or ſince, has the throne 5 filled with 
ſo much dignity and grace. The fates, oom 


. 
poſed of all the orders, were themſelyes iu- 
tereſted in the maintenance of the equilibrium: 


while, without the nation ceaſing to exiſt, the 
authority of the ſoyereign was fully acknow- 


ledged. The people were an honourable family 
aſſembled in conjunction with theit ſupreme ad- 


miniſtrator; whom. theit pre ſence neceſlarily 


brought to a recollection of his duties, of thoſe 


duties Which, by their influence, he held dear 


and ſacred. Heroiſm became to him ai eaſy 


_ talk; becauſe be deliberated i in the midſt of an 


heroical nation. : 5 75 Ye, 


Cat TS 


for the glory and felicity of a great nation, 'ren» 
dered deſerving of ſo high a benefit through its 


courage and its learning! In the-reign of Char- 
lemagne the latter Was needed: we poſleſs it; 


and Wh ought the enjoyments which ſhould 
reſult from 1 it, to fly and keep aloof from us at 
ſo aweful a diſtance ? As much as any nation of 
Europe, the people of F rance are endued with 
manlineſs, generoſity, and every amiable qua- 


lity. But alas! when ſhall we ſee all the rays 
of their glory united; and when, in theſe days 0 
when they are ſo eminently- enlightened, will 8 


bro law, which ought, to Emangte from the na» 
| 15 tion 


Ol majeſty which has lg in exiflencet 
8 Hines would it be if thou couldſt be revived 


— 


. 
tion itſelf, be endued with al its forer, grandeur | 
__ effet?! f 
It may now be ſaid that Bo all its rights 
0 Juris been reſtored, is capable to make man 
think and act in a way deſerving of his noble 
origin. Unqueſtionably, he ought ere this to 
have ſhaken off the yoke of the ancient barbarity, 
-and the code of fiſcal laws equally abhorrent. If 
the great prince who makes the ſubject of this 
article, frequently aſſembled the States General 
of his empire, it was leſs to gat ther information 
from them, than to enlighten them on his ſide, 
ſo fully perſuaded. was 1 that knowledge and 
FS reaſon could not fail to contribute to the general 
wWeal. Every thing, however, baving degene- 

5 rated under his feeble ſucceſſors, ignorance and 
ſuperſtition took poſſeſſion of the Whole nation, 
inſomuch, that for entire ages, it was a ſcandal 
for a gentleman to know how to read. Here it 
may be aſked, what was to be expected from an 
aſſembly compoſed of men whoſe minds were 
ſo utterly uncultivated, and the greater part of 

whom, become tyrants in their chateau and 
| kttle: cantons, vexed, harraſſed, and oppreſſed 
the people? The little aid they afforded at that 
time was, undoubtedly, the cauſe why they be- 
came at. Ig. N to fuck: 2 degree, 
that 


; > 


00 


that their meetings appear at one : epoch to a 
been totally given up. ee Hae? 
It has not been till very lately, that is to ſay, 
ſince letters have been cultivated with the 
higheſt ſucceſs, and have ditperſed among vs 
the dark clouds of ignorance; that the States 
General could be rendered as uſeful, and a8 ne- a 
ceſſary through their intelligences, as wat were 
evi, little ſo through their ignorance. 
Ah! at what time did Fratics ſtand in 0 | 
Kbug and evident a need to conſult them? s 
The ſyſtem of Europe, changed for ſomewhat 
more than a century, has deſtroyed the 'equili- 
brium of ſeveral of the ſtates which have hap- 
pened to be the moſt expoſed to the ne ſyſtem 
of politics. For all this miſchief the States G. 


neral may be able to find a remedy * enlightened ny 


by: paſt errors, they have the capacity to reme- 

dy great abuſes, and to redreſs ancient wrongs, 
as well as to re · conſtruct the political machine, 
and give it a luſtre altogether new. This talk 
is not ſo difficult as many intereſted people arz 


perhaps willing to find it; and I do not hefitate oy 


to hazard the aſſertion, that I am perſuaded of - 


=_ e an of its eee n 3 


meh 


* Tbis fragnbent wi written befors the PER of the States 
* which was the nne of the French revolution. ft 


an , 


convulſion, without 
r Be " 28 
N otwithſtanding 1 3 no "Faith 3 in . | 
tions T1gorouſly Jetartnined, and although 1 
diſtinctiy perceive variations which ſometimes 
approximate monarchy to the republican form, 
and at others give the latter the ſtamp and con- 
| fiſtence of a monarchy, variations which beſtow _ 
an equipoize on the different authorities of go : 
vernments, ſtill. am I firmly perſuaded that a 
nation ought to recur to its primitive conſtitu- 
tion. So univerſal is the wil for the convoca- 
tion of the States General now become, that 
the ancient franchiſes myſt and will Uh 56h all 
their vigour, it being no longer poſſible. to in 
terrupt their oourſe, more . eſpecially when. the 
greateſt of all evils are to be remedied. An 
aſſemblage of all France, compoſing a beneficent 
and majeſtic authority, enriched by the progreſs 
> of knowledge, and. again wedded, if-I may ſo 


4 7 0”. 


© ny pin advantage both to obe monarch and the 


People. 

2 n io hone: at a 

T2 regenerated. the kingdom. 

Charles V. would not have obtained the ſuccour 
be ſo much needed, to put him in poſſeſſion of 

his rightful inheritance.” 'Dhat intriguing wor 


or: 8 +047 »Y a : 3 : 
* & © >» * — * * 
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Unleſs for them 


tad 


man, mant Label of Bavaria, combining her. miſe 
chievous plans with the calamities of the reign 
of Charles VI. left to Charles VII. a deplorable 
ä ſucceſſion: here again theſe aſſemblages inter- 
fered, put things on a proſperous-footing, and 
diſſipated the factions of the Fat. Orleans 5 
and Burgundy. eee b 55 FRY 
It is teve, that Aeg the inteſtine een 
wars, the ſtates general favoured, too ſtrongly of 
the. dogmatic ſpirit of the ages of ignorance; at 
that time, however, fanaticiſm = Ap yn= 
bounded. ſway, over men's minds, Now that 
patriotiſm is enli ghtened, and applies itſelf o 
intereſting objects, the reſources ou ght to be 
ſure and prompt, and the axe laid to the root of 
every evil. The remedy, as it ſtrikes, me, Ter 
ſides in the elementary principles, ſeeing that a 


nation aſſembled to diſculs its own intereſts does 


not act againſt itſelf, and is grand in whatevet 
it undertakes. If Richelieu ſacrificed hs, rights 
of the nation to, his deſpotiſm and his i imperious 
Will, it is at this time demonſtrated, that arbi- 
trary power is as dangerous to itſelf as a reaſon- 
able and juſtly balanced power is Aas in! its 
wiſdom and moderation. 2 | 
Superſtition. has countera@tel: the — 
which ought. to have refulted from ſeyeral of 
our National Aſſemblies, the ſhades of fanati-/ 
Vor. of 8 Se”: eiſm 
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eiſm obſcuring evety idea; Which it rendered 
falſe and puerile. fy that dark time a en- 
| lightened' period has ſuccteded ; and it no 


* 


* Elulated to ſecure the veſſel of the ſtate from the 


= ſhoals and quickſands by 1 which i it is ſurrounded, 
| © Let" me again alk what really Glutary jaw. 
=. 2 be expected from aſſemblage of the 


nation, at a time when France was divided into 
2 möuzitude of fates, poſſefſeck by thoſt who | 


_ 3 called the high vaſſals? The ſtates general 


A * __ appear to have terminated their political exiſt- 
"= "Bs towards the commencement. of the laſt 


Leaven of civil wars, joined to that of the ambi- 


=. - of the 'grandees, as as well as the diſcord 


= which then prevailed. among them, was ſtill in 
A2 bigh ſtate of ferment: it was lefs for the na- 
=. tion, a for diſcontented princes, chat the re- 


—_ _ Golution to aſſemble them had been formed, 


Tuo unhappy times are now no more. The 
1 ereign power” ſupports itſelf by its own 


* has diſappeared ; and the monarch and the na- 
tion are eſſentially but one. The indiviſibility | 
2 their intereſts, in effect the ſame, is univer- 

Ally acknowledged, and the love of the 


1 q ry : 
: J 3 ; p 23 5 ö 9 + Vin... 


1 century, that is to ſay, at a tine when the old 


1 


: the tyrannical ſpirit of the feudal bws 


- only remains to concentrate the ſcattered rays, | 
and to form them into a luminous pharos „ 


* 


* 


4 


„ „ %S'# 


Laſtly, the rights of the prince, of the country, 


and of each individual, being fully appreciated, 


theſes. may be eſtahliſhed on a Jolid, baſis, and the | 
general good undiſturbedly fixed. In the midſt 


of the aſſernbly of the ſtates general, the pureſt 


and moſt diſintereſted patriotiſm, capable of 
the moſt heroical ſacrifices, might, at length, 
of that royal coffer -. 
ſtored with. calamities Which renders a king a 
kind of perpetual beggar, and which calls for 
thoſe afflicting edicts that oppreſs his heart. 
The monarch, now liberated; might obey thoſe 


clear away the burthens 


generous emotions which have reſtored to ſeve- 


would be no longer during. his-reign a collector 


5 2 LE ria woold: pre» 3 
| SO ede oy RAO, Is gt, = 


| hich, ala det reſtore to; * 25 15 it not 3 5 
time that every ancient trace of harbarity ſhoudde. 
be obliterated ? The Point of unity, the central 
point of all the provinces, being abſolutely the 
ſame, it is juſt that they ſhould alſo have but 


one ſpirit, and ſhould, by the ſame effort, con - = 
cur in forming an union at this common centre. 


 fatiguing / himſelf with fatisfying the old and 
2 ſtate creditors : he would again 
"8 5 decome 


ral ſovereigns the love of their ſubjects; be 1 3 


PI 


— 


158 bedollle a aa But this” depend, Wa 


pottant and unlooked for, can be the work of 


Dational generoſity alone, and not until France, 


that magnanimous nation, ſhall meet its ſoxve- 


1 77 reign face to face. The latter will never be fo 


£ 
* 


great and ſo reſpected, as when, fully inveſted 


with his auguſt reren he ſhall beaſe to bear | 
* the name 7850 debtor. ee SGT 14G , tO 
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EN Huge Capet afcciided the thfobe, 


1 2 he vaſſals made conditions with him ſo advan- 


| kageous to themſelves, that they no lon ger o were 
put to any public taſk without receiving a pay 
from the prinoe. The ſervices of ſome of them 
were confined to forty days; and thoſe of others 
7 el to een Ae ee and even five 
hes 5 n lt . 0G 1:7 11 
The policy of. the- gels Wag Sir WF : it 
vided the kingdom, and plunged the French 
Ado a horrid ſtate of barbariſm. Was this a 
*-nonarchicul” ſtate No; France, ſplit into a 
' thouſand little ſovereignties, became the theatre 
of an infinity of individual quarrels. Where 
was then the. monarch ? and where the mo- 
: wech! 


. 32 * 
h They had no exiſtence; and would it 
not be the very height of abſurdity to reviye at 


this time that deplorable ariſtocracy which cor- 


rupted both the civil government and the mili- 
tary diſcipline, and which was the ſource of ſo 
much trouble to the ſucceſſors of Hugo Capet, 
who unremittin gly laboured to deſtroy this form 
of government ? It had no reſemblance what- 


ever to that which now flouriſhes ; and when "> 


the ideas of a proud nobility carry them back to 
that time, it is the ſame thing as if they were 
to aim at the deſtruction of the phyſical identity 


of an individual: for governments have their 


political identity, and the national intereſt op- 
poſes theſe pretentions, Which are as vain as 
proud, but would not on that account. be the 
| leſs calaraitous if carried. into effect. 3 


71 


Whence ariſes the extreme difference of 


power between the kings of France and Eng- 


land, when theſe two governments ſpfing pretty 
nearly from the fame ſource ? From hence, that 


at the time of the conqueſt of England, the 


King ſubjected all, Whether great or ſmall, inſo- 
much, that. the. nobles were obliged to form a 
league with the third eſtate. In France the 
king found his equals, whom he repeatedly 


combated, and did not ſubdue. till after a conſi - 


=O, ge of n en after enoountering 


* 


5+ 


will be the lot of thoſe; wr rpg ge the 


Cm). Es 
wat y as: By the: an [that an- 
_ cient tegitnen we are ſtill oppreſſed: it bas been 
the aim of the nobleſſe to re-eſtabliſh their ob- 
ſolete rights; and they have kept at an qual | 
diſtance from the monarch and the people, 
eee harraſfing each according to cireum - 
ſtances. It would certainly be I 16 
tlie king to form a league with Bis people; for 
With them he could not fail to be more powers 
ful, than with thoſe turbulent nobleſſe who ard 
their ſervices ſo dear, and who make a trade of 


eee meditating an oppdrt nity of reviving 
_ their ancient prerogatives. bY LY #71 Het | I: 1 N 


in Prater the people have theitfols to ſuf 


© Bork from the feudal regimen and the abuſe of 
_ toyal authority. The nobility, in Let, 
having made one common cauſe with the peo- 
ple, t the conſtitution of the kingdom has neceſ- 
farily confirmed the original contract, and civil - 
and political liberty has found its afylum. This 
Was the reſult of circumſtances; for this 1 
Sener could not have been diſcovered by _ 
All the Gigacity of genius. It muſt be looked 
for, not from the limited views of man, but 
from that happy coucurrence of events Which 
pfrovidence affords to all nations. Wretehed 


8 ETY 5 7 5 — 
which: — have. regenerated e empire to, = 
lip by, and ſhall afterwards unavailingly lament, . + - 
their error, when they bave. fallen into an in⸗ 4 
curable ſtate of political flavery l 1 48 
The fiefs and their policy have deſolated 8 ; 
rope. It appears to me that the greateſt miſ- 
| "fortune has reſulted, from theſe: Gothic ſhackles + "_ 
having been. torn off in part only, and the work _ 
of their entire deſtruction not completed. Dix 8 1 
eſtates have preſerved a great number of abuſive - VI ih a 
and injurious rights which have been incorpo- _ 
rated with the national laws; and hence. that 
barbarous mixture of an abſolute monarchy and 
an hereditary ariſtocracy. The latter has given 
riſe to that order of. nobleſſe which abſorbs the 
nouriſhing juices, and which, like the * 
ſtrangles the tree it embraces. „ 
Phe nobles are not the tie 3 vnites tha | 
ſeovereign with the people: they, on the other 
hand, diſunite them. Neither are they the ſup- - 
port of the throne : but the. Aggregate. of _ _ 
ar might be rendered ſo... „ 
The feudal ſyſtem ſprings from hs ; Y 
of a barbarous, and. wandering. people; and. by 
them the reſult of theſe manners was Preſerved _ © 
after: the conqueſt. This ſyſtem had ſome ad-. 


vantages ſuitable to the time; but being blended 


eee eee, it rea birch 
285 N :. 4, 


C 352 9. 
5 to form of n which woutids 50% 
people on both fides. After having ſatisfied the 
ſoyeteign, they muſt ſtill ſatisfy the avidity of 
the nobleſſe; and what is at leaſt as inſupport- 
able as the pride of the latter, the people are 
driven to entertain a wiſh that the monarch may 
be put in poſſeſſion of a ſtill greater authority, 
ſuch as may place all his 8 pm al. 
| tinto. on 1 . fame _— 
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or NATIONAL CHARACTER. TY 


88 'm th every W witch ſhall not 1 

| been framed according to the national character, 
will prove abortive, and will occaſion diſturb- 
ance. How can a legiſlator alone withſtand his 


nation ? If he ſtill undertakes to reſtrain a licen- 


tious people, let him avail himſelf of that very 
licence; for example, would it not have been 
ridiculous to have propoſed the laws of Sparta 
to the Athenians? The moſt enlightened and 
moſt poliſhed deſpotiſm would not even ſuffice 
to overturn ſuddenly a national licentiouſneſs, 
It is requiſite that inſenfible changes en give 
to the legiſlation a particular vent. 
4 gis, king of N — crown _ whoſe 
| 2 virtues 


. . 393 7. 


dr were reſpocted, n to reeſta- 


bliſh the ancient laws without firſt appreciating 


the force of reſiſtance, and that of the obſtacles 
in his way. He was tried by his own ſubjects, 
and condemned to death, becauſe it is not the 
py of one man to contend with a Whole nation- 
The ſovereign cannot ſuddenly change the 
form of the government the reins of which he 
holds. He will overturn the ſtats: ſooner than | 


modify it. 3 Wort 
The great work of a new Ba IP ir AE 
time. The national characteriſtics muſt be firſt 


changed; a new turn of thinking, a different 
mode of feeling and acting, muſt be infuſed 
among the people, to ſmooth the way, and diſ- 
poſe them to an obedience en laborious hor 


1 1 2 4 4% of 


Policy will; in vain J treaties, will bade | 
vour to unite or disjoin, ſince: eyery union is 


founded on the exact reſemblance of manners 
and cuſtoms. Domeſtic education, perhaps, 


forms citizens with marked ſhades of diverfity, 


on this account, that | cuſtoms are inyariable 


_'Byery:man in private life indulges peculiar ha» 
bits, and ſuch as are detached from the fate. - 
Hence the Engliſh colonies, politically: ſeparated £3 
"OR a * * unte 
0 | by; 
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only ſo far as they are connected with habits. 
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E X This great legi dor Could beſtow theſe lw 
- 3 en 2a ſtate alone Jud to ee number of 
©, . Inhabitants. calculated to receive them; other · 


wife the rigor of ſuch a legiſlation muſt have 
Ws 255 evils of great magui e ene 


He could not have — RIIELY 


Aady was the life of ths: Sgattip epd in 
1 exerciſes; frugal and laborious, he was 
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Son des Hiebe Bat the Helots, orn in bu 
boſom of ſlavery, and therefore furmeid to this 3 
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yoke, ſeldom attempted to revolt: 


ps, their maſters were leſs terrible than =_ 
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which was acquainted with the arts that noux- 


nich and comfort life. A nation is an 9 785 e 
tion of men: when this nation _— 

ir has beniſhed an odoue admin 
tif I | _ 
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man — hand 3 tbe 1 ab- 
ſence of which finks birn slmoſt to the condi- : 
tion „ECCCCCCCCͥꝗł 
Deſpotiſm bas its full ſway in thoſe ohvytries 
alone where the arts have not yet reared their 
heads. View Africa, which has always been 
ſubject to deſpotiſm, and the whole of Aſia, 
which has never had any maſters. but deſpots: 
in theſe vaſt regions, the arts and ſciences ſlum- - 
ber, and the minds of the inhabitants are feeble 
and wretched, becauſe they are vnenlightened. 
Bebold the centre · of Europè: defpotiſm Was 
never able to fix its ſeat there; the people would 
— reſiſt a throne terribly filled, nor 
would they ſubmit to ſee their blood wantonly 
| ſhed. [Republics ſtill contain the en in- 
- ormed on their reſpective rights. 2785 
The period at which Greece, ſo. regu 
for her arts and ſciences, flouriſhed, was when 
ſhe reckoned moſt. great men-in every profeſſion, 
The bright days of the Roman government 


” f were under Auguſtus, under Titus, that excel - Fe 


| lent prince, the darling of the world, and under 
Marcus Aurelius; every enje 
beſtowed on the people. Follow hiſtory, and 
| bebiold every where the reign of the arts en- 
feeble the ſtrokes of deſpotiſm, undermine, and 2 
eee nnn uiſhed 


ment was then Je 


j 


( 


* their talents for war and for letters; defied 85 7 0 


liberty; ; and the Chriſtian religion; which may - 
be regarded as à new luminary deſcended upon - 
earth, has; ameng ae — looſened the 


* ſhavery/ ); ais en 


What deſtroyed the pb fdicity: of the 


nations that recovered by degrees the pleaſures 


cotinected with the cultivation of the arts? 


Was it not the inundation of barbarians from 


and e They deſtroyed the motru- 


the north Who overſpread' Europe with terror 27 


ments of the arts, overturned ths Roman em- 


bite where men reſpired with ſomb portiem of 
| dignity, ind drew after them ſeourges worſe 
| than death, —exror; ſupe 2 

They ſubſtituted monſtrous laws of poliey to 


ſtition, and rude laws. 


that majeſtic" Todo'0f the Romans wWhlich wil. 


dom had dictated. Europe was depopulated, 


and thoſe odivus' tribunals aroſe of which: _ 


be very name affrights'1 INNOCENCE. ; 31 4 12 a 24 * „ 64 # 
uche return of the” ſciences could done wt. 


. le When this Na kinks forth, 


Whole nations opened their eyes; and broke the 
© yoke under which they groaned. As the illu- 
mination of knowledge increaſed, ſo N | 
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Lotte (coairation of Sachs the alt of 
that application; of thought which bas byviſhed | 
mand narrow arid-ferogious:ideas. . Phi- 
F | Joſaphy bes founded the independence of Ame- 
; 2 > rica, and all nations have applauded that great 
# / tho: Jaſt and moderate governments have 
Wen bare by books. Libegy Bas appeared 
_ {even in ſeveral military governments, becauſe 
__ cth6 power of the ſword was reſtrained by public 
weaſon, and be Agilent \emonſtrances Sf the 
. „„ od Dag a bos 
he lightslof knowledge. A ner, 

vonder of things people enjoy more proſperity 
_ 5Iwvipropgities: as. the ties by which they dre 
united are more cloſely drawn. The attg have 
- oxfiabliſhes that; precious: communication Which 
makes all Rurepe now take a concern in what 
paſſes at Nienna, at Madrid, or at Paris. A po- 
V = tien! tranſation is no longer cnfined to the 
| Z . ſpot where it paſſes 3 it has an extended jnflu- 
ienee, and . nt eg 

3 e hen done to another nation. 5055 
Thaſe prompt ideas which afford. kings; a 
-nommunication through the conſtant advantage 
of the pteſs, are at pteſent the ſureſt ramparts 
1 liberty; and glory and ſhame, ha- 
ving each 4: trumpet in its hand, hover over the 
thrones. of Europe, and pour forth. praiſe or. 
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ee aro that exnnor con- 
dul the public opinions 44 ene 

| ile redreſs of che injuries dene to nations 
will be obtained by that vigilant voice Which is 
on no ecaſſon filent, but examines and judges: | 
= tran ſaction. Behold England, which by 
ts lofty ſpirit” and its deteſtation of arbitrary 
power, reſtrains' proud deſpotiſm, and ſeen to 
invite Europe to imitate its conduct. This dive. 
ing example ſupports dejected minds; and or 
citizen turns his eyes upon that nation. 
See if republics are not more enlighteyed 

Fs ſmall dependant ſtates· The Helvetic body 
owes its form, its peace, and its ſecurity to wiſe 


| laws” profoundly planned. Liberty has gien 
thoſe ſtates a weight in the ſcale* of nations 


which they could never have attained, in a 
ledge had not pervaded all ranks. LE 


How did Frederic govern: his kingdom f By | 
the ſuperiority of his genius, by his knowledge 


of men and things, by his love of the arts, and 


by the diſtinction which he beſtowed on them. 


He excelled in tactics, as he bad a talent fot 
wit. If prejudice be the radical vice of nations; 
Frederic knew to extirpate it; and, with 
one glance, be diſcovered that the field of the 
agreeable arts, well cultivated, will, at the ſame 


time, produce, in all their perfection, thoſe ter- 
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| ile arts which put in nnn 
war. It required his abilities to perceive this 
intimate connection all Europe eee his 
ſwpebeſs . S #4; $5 3 £442 ax bf 567 F e e 
What is wanting to the ſplendid but 6005 
3 mbnarchy of Spain? It is unixerſally admirted 
dio be ſunk into langupr and decay: like a leaf 
ol metal it has leſt in thickneſs, what it has 
gained in extent. The ani can reſtore to 
5 oo” it ſolidity. Se 875 en : 
Does not the: Diets: empire feel it neceſ- 
| ſary to awake from its lethargic ſlumber? Does 
it not invite from every quarter the arts which 
Will reſtore i its ſtrength, by binding together the 
different parts of that empire Barbariſm- has 
egnfeebled the Turk, but the adoption of 4 
ideas will confer on him a new vigor. 
By what taliſman was the ſucceſs of Ruſſia 
eceegffected? That empire ſlept remote and un- 
known: but when the leaven of the arts quick - 
ceened the dead lump of animality, it diſplayed all 
its force; it took an active concern, and ob- 
tained a mighty influence in the political affairs 
af Europe. The Ruſſians, dexterous imitators, 
5 only imported a few Frenchmen, and ſuddenly 
ock off the yoke of preceding ages. Though 
72 the þ 1 1 wy: nation was rude, the head was - 
i n e 
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25 eulightencd, BS. fra have ſhed Juſtre on a 5 
nation unobſerved a century before. 2 
We \cannof reſiſt feeling the inline of the SH 
arts: whilſt on the one hand they beſtow gran 
deur on a nation, they give to each individual 
on the other hand, en en wee wel : 
| proſperity. 093% 25 
That nation is the happieſt therefore, which 
contains the greateſt number of intelligent men, 
diffu fin age the Sr F e ee 
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COMMON ORIG IN. 


N EARLY all governments ide bad the 
ſame origin; they have ariſen from national 
aſſemblies, held either for civil * or N 
expeditions. | 8 

The changes which take hes? in os; conſti- 
tution of monarchical ſtates, are invariably con- 
nected with the augmentations of power ac- 
quired by the executive authority. 

The French nation had its diets and its Rates 
general when its population became augmented 

and it occupied a vaſt territory. It confided to 
the king the charge of convening the ſtates, and 
that of drein them to the clergy and nobility, 
to whom were annexed the deputies of the third 

Vor. *E 6 eſtate. 
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de. The rovnarchs 8 1 
ne glected the convocation of the. states General. 
In France, the abſolute power of the ſoye - 
* xeign is owing to the great domains held by the 
crown. Searcely had Lewis XI. annexed Bury. 
_ gundy. to France, than the F rench monarchy 
_ underwent a ſenſible change, 1 45 Andr 
The junction of Franche-Comtz, Ae and 
the ſtates of Flanders, under Louis XIV, com- 
pleted the abſolute authority. The Spaniſh 
monarchy experienced the ſame fate under Fer- 
dinand tlie Catholic, Charles V., and Philip II. 
The ſecond of theſe, at once emperor and king | 
of Spain, ſubjugated Germany dy Spain, and | 
Spain by Germany. Ii r 1 ak at do ity | 
The kings of Sweden, after their conqueſts 
3 over the Germans, Poles, and Ruſſians, 
were, for the firſt time, inveſted with :plenary | 
authority. Did not deſpotiſm, in England, make 
the greateſt ſtrides during the reigns of William 
the Conqueror, Henry II, Henry VIII, and 
James I? It was, becauſe theſe princes were, 
by their conſiderable acquiſitions, FOE to 
 overawe thar lube <td et 
Thee are prejudices which, by their. anti- 
qumy, and with the aid of certain impoſing 
words, ſeem effectually to have vuſurped every 
right. Of this number, are the fantaſtic ideas 


entertained 


K T 


: N 
* 


entertained on feudal. governtaent; ene 


its origin to the little communication at that 


time kept up, and to the poverty of the arts: 


conſidering the ignorance which then prevailed, 
the ſyſtem was certainly. not bad. In propor- 
tion, as the number of particular ſocieties was 
augmented, with the greater difficulty were 
they oppreſſed. This ſtate. was not the one the 


leaſt conformable to hijmas mts, to ut 


lity, and peace. 1 


_ The feudal goterniment ka had its profperons _ 
days, its majeſty, and its force. It was wedded | 


to univerſal 1 ignorance, which is not, like error, 


dangerous; and was adapted to ages in which 
the arts and ſciences, but little advanced, had 
not yet eſtabliſhed communications between 2 


But have not Help l communications | 
produced extraordinary - convulſions in our 


time? How many of theſe have they 30 given 


riſe to, to unite ſtates which v were heretofore 


disjoined ? 


Since the diſcovery of ed RR not Saks 5 


affen of that continent thrown into confuſion 


the old world, which was quite ſufficiently en- 


groſſed with its own agitations. The feudal 


government was in itſelf, abſtractedly donſider- 3 
ed, extremely * but for the ages 


47 15 * 1 8 


n 


in which it provalicd, it was a chef Tarure of 
- reaſon and policy. The diſperſed and fortified 
chateaus ſerved to divide and protect a multitude 
of individuals; and, in the mean time, the maſs | 
of population was preſerved unſhaken,  * 

It may, perhaps, be ſaid, that France has 


So freed from heavy, calamities, by the union 
of her provinces under the . fame dominion, 
Which has prevented their waging war againſt 
each other. But does not war draw: from theſe | 
very provinces a multitude o 4 ſoldiers who are 
 facrificed on the frontiers ? eretofore they died 
for intereſts with which they were acquainted; 
they now expire for intereſts to which they are 
_ rangers. Is it not demonſtrated that tog ex- 
ene an empire is not leſs fatal to man chan a 
N of ſmall ſtate? 1 ä 
In general, men are happier in Neates of b7 
certain extent; and particular ſocieties are more 
perfect when the part which governs can make 
its authority be every where felt, aud can cor- 
rect every abuſe. States of this deſcription are 
not expoſed to thoſe ruinous revolutions, the 
uſual criſis of polity, which inceſſantly harraſs 
tco extenſive ſtates, unremittin 187 W in 
the ſame projects. . 
An empire may be e Waben any 
5 * the . ee A conquered 
| territory 
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territory which a its manners, its laws; 


and its property, feels no wand n that 
ol the name of a new dynaſty. 7 


© That: the people ſhould have no ei to a 
voice in what regards the public weal, would 


be contrary to the order of things; for what 


would a nation be without repreſentatives? The 


great teſtimonial of the liberty of the French 
nation reſided in the aſſembly of the States Ge- 
neral: but that which is adapted to one age 


does not ſuit another. At this time the higher 


' ranks of the Clergy are altogether made up of 


nobles, and by this means the two orders are ſo 


effectually blended, that the third eſtate is in a 


manner abſorbed, the number of the individuals 


who have votes in the aſſembly, hot being pro- 
portioned to the grandeur of the nation and the 


majeſty of its rights. The ancient compoſition. 


of our States General would be at this moment 
. extremely defeCtive, becauſe the repreſentatives 
of the people might be readily Tubdact” 8 he 


1 of the two higher orders. 
The bulk of the nation not being able to ap- 


pear in this great aſſembly, another mode of 5 | 
voting muſt be fallen on, ſuch as will be more 


favourable to public tranquility and the intereſts 


of the people: the latter will otherwiſe be irre- 


"_ loſt by the 0 a of the gothic forms, 
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with which the oqkility wud 0 will moſt v un- 
queſtionably oppreſs them. 

In a ſtate in which the power of the: Trig 
5 -predominates, how are the people to vote in fuch a 
way as that the publie opinion can be eſtimated? 
They are impelled, as it were, inſtinctively, to 
ſupport in their magiſtrates the right of making 
remonſtrances, that is to ſay, of judging in a 
certain degree of the goodneſs and juſtneſs of an 
edict: and here the magic is not ſimply paſ- 
ſive. According to the people, this right of re 


78 monſtrating originates in a truſt bequeathed to 


W parken by the lateſt States General; and 
they conſtantly flatter themſelves, that they are ä 
preſent. at the operations of government, ſo 
long as the magiſtrates, the daily interpreters 
of their wiſhes, can influence whatever regards 

8 the public weal, by the force, concert, and free - 


expreſſion of their ſentiments, conveyed to the 


foot of the throne through the organ of the par- 
laments. The French nation, notwithſtanding: ” 
the obſcurity in which the origin of its rights is 
enveloped, has appointed the magiſtrates its re- 
preſentatives; and the intereſts of the people 
demanded that this repreſentation ſhould be effi- 
wiſe be a diſguiſed ſlavery in the inſtitution of 
the eee, Oy been mute and paſj- 
e ſive, 
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Seu; would be n higheſt Nobel 1 
diſorders without elevating their voice, or at 
leaſt without atteſting the danger of the com- 
monweal. Thus are theſe national and popular 
tribunals at once a check on tyranny, and one 
of the moſt ſolid ramparts of public liberty. 
It follows; that the attacks made on . 5 
0 are ſo many attacks on the people. The 
latter have been ſenſible of the neceſſity of hav- 
ing repreſentatives, by whatever appellation 
theſe might be diſtinguiſhed,” until conch ve 
fall on a better mode of protection. 
To this public and patriotic voice, * an 14. — 
dition be made; it will be ſo much the better.. 
Let the ſovereign call about his perſon virtuos 
and enlightened men; this will become an ex- © | 
tenſion of the legitimate tribunals. The aſſem- 
bly of notables, in 1787, evinced key its zeal, ' 
intelligence, and patriotiſm, that the nation kan 
pronounice with wiſdom, and act with dignit); 1 
and that every kind of knowledge, as well as | 
all the virtues, may one day emanate from „„ 
boſom. The ſtatue of Praxiteles is in the block. 3 
It appears to me, that the bad form of the 
French government has ariſen neither from the 
fundamental laws, nor from the temperature of 
the climate. It was not originally What it is, 
ner could it have been ſo, ſince in ſuch a caſe it 


. Ne 3 Would 
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_ an equality of rights among individuals. 


l » 
ln have been utterly repugnant to any idea 


Little accidents, which could neither: have been 

foreſeen nor repaired, have inſeuſibly undermin- 
ed the French conſtitutiong into which abuſes 
have gradually crept from a very remote period; 
and theſe abuſes have been aſſimilated to the 
paſſions of thoſe who poſſeſſed any ſhare of 
authority; producing in the iſſue very ſtrong. 
ſhades of difference. Hence have ſprung the in- 
finite variations which have. Oe it ſo dif- | 
ficult to apply a remedy. 111910 | 

_ _ .-«Cuſtorwis far more 8 . Jooy, 
The latter falls of- itſelf, while the former, in- 
herent in the nation, does not always afford the 
conſolatory hope of its annihilation being brought 
about; and when, in. this chaos, it is neceſſary 
to combine new laws, the efficacy of which is 
always uncertain, with old laws replete with 
vigour when it becomes expedient to unite the 
ancient genius of the nation with new maxims, | 
and to ſpare certain privileged abuſes while 

others are attacked, what can be accompliſhed 5 
without the national genius, that is to ſay, 
5 wan the will which inn, for ages, while 
"Where: are hs 3 who ſhall fin 3 
remedies to be embraced ? Lacan take upon me 


* 


„ 


to aſſert, that the body which governs will kat 
itſelf under the neceſſity. of liſtening to the part 


which inſtructs, becauſe it will then have need 


of a great fecundity of {mall means. The en- 


lightened portion of the ſociety, giſted with | 


every human intelligence, would certainly find 


it an eaſier taſk to conduct by its precepts. a 


new, rural, and fimple nation: but the very 
age of the nation in queſtion, its vices, ies opu- 


lence, its inherent prejudices, its origin, every 


thing, in ſhort, points out that it is not to be 
created afreſh, but to be preſerved and main- 
tained under the ſhelter of cettain modifications. 


| The egotiſm of profeſſions would be in itſellf 
an almoſt. inſurmountable obſtacle, if mens. 


minds were not ſufficiently prepared for the 
changes to be introduced. Each of theſe pro- 


feſſions forms a ſmall republic which makes it- 


{elf the centre of every idea, and pertinaciouſſy 
adheres to principles whether they be good or 


bad: it perſecutes whatever thwarts its ancient 


and predominating prejudices z is intolerant to- 


wards that Which deviates from its principles; 
and raiſes a confuſed outcry, which, to a certain 
extent around, obſcures the truth. As theſe. 
profeſſions merely aim at the advancement f 


their own partieular intereſts, they never em- 
„ 4a braco 


| ( 4to ) | 
: brace general ideas ; and aer bas nip p inthe 
bud each; patriotic ſubject. N A tir ths 
Alt behoves the Metsſmad to ſubdue thoſs 
puerile difficulties which embarraſs him more 
in his progreſs than the moſt ſerious obſtacles ; 
and the moment when he can ſtrike his blow 
with ſecurity ought to be the object of his par- 
ticular ſtudy. It will not be his beſt policy to 
exhauſt all his efforts on ſuch ſmall abuſes as 
ought to fall of themſelves: he ſhould rather 
referve his authority and his might to overturn, 
nn de, y inden see 
tho unexpected and laden fall of which might 
otherwiſe involve in its ruin each ſurtounding 
object. It is thus that the ſtateſman ought to 
act, and not to allow his attention re 
by trifles, - A fingle blow- carefully meditated, 
andi prudenitly timed, may prevent many need- 
leſs repetitions of the ſtroke; for in politics it is 
| wa wav not- to tear 8 buy 70 eut with 


no, $ 
* * of : e Ne 


In the n or his du: this 


23S moſt dangerous quality of all is pedantry, or in 


other words, that obſtinaey which, where an 
univerſal: agitation prevails, will neither retract 
nor concede; which is ignorant that it is ſome- 
ee e Ao reger "of: * Wh 
| 5 men 3 


<3 ; 
ment; which will grant nothing to the palſions i 85 
and which, inceſſantly engaged in barren and 


fruitlefs reaſonings, deceives itſelf, and for want 


of knowing bow to temporize, changes nothing 
for the better. This pedantry will be fruſtrated 
in all its plans: it will fink under the foree of - 
its meaſures Pak wir de at rene hateful und | 
ridiculoasf5 (#237 33 Libel olds 


ese abb Se edge 1 


| tif; When in the time of their caliphs, the' 
Arxabians cultivated the' arts and ſciences; 'thiy 
| lived under a "inilder deſpotiſm than that of 
Perſia; but when they again ſunk "nts! igno” D 
Trance, the ancient ſeverity of their government 
was reſumed. | The eneroachments f power 
conſtantly increaſe in an inverſe-ratis/to talents; 
As the moſt ſtupendous mountains ſpriug up 
from a barren, ſtony, and deſert un ſo dees 
ſuperſtition take root among nations, i Wiek 


there is an entire void of ideas. 


The part which is governed ſubmits volutari- 
ly, provided it does not ſee the reins by which 
it is guided: it loves not to feel the hand which 
directs it. Its ſubmiſſion, While it appears vo- 
luntary, i is profound; but it is untraQuble: as ION | 
as it perceives the ſhadow of violence. 2 
Can a nation be ſo aptly guided as by it its" owns 

ideas, Which it cheriſhes ſo dearly? The rea- 


"x ſon * 
* * » : 
* ” . 7 F 
1 6 \ . 0 
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| T 42 5 1 
ſon; perhaps, why in our governments we have 
done ſo little} with ſuch very great efforts, is 
dat, neglecting this infallible' meant we have | 
5 wer ment wachen thee by: babe ef alk i- | 
| — pulſes the moſt powerful. EN'I 351,28 „Lain * 
N How happens it that a Aenne Up et' e | 
m men reaſonable and ſenſible beings, capable 
= receiving ideas of every kind? And on what 
enn ſo ſtragge an opinion be founded? How did 
be contrive to diſtinguiſh, himſelf all at once 
from the general maſs, and to forget ſo ſuddenly . 
the intereſt of the people, in the number of 
whom he is himſelf, as well as his friends, ro- 
latives, and cotemporaries, unqueſtionably y com 
prebended?? How ſtrange that he fhouid be in- 
ſenſible to public favour; to that ſweet'renown 


Wich hold everywhere perfume His paſſage, 


| ſhould fatäsfy bis heart and his eyes, and 80 


© the happineſs of all chat is dear to hin! 


The dlementary idea of juſtice i mch to 
tze ſoul of man, to whom the natural Hw' is 

revealed. Entering into a communication with 

reaſonable beings like himſelf, be can hold ſuch 
an intercourſe by concord and juſtice alone: if 
he is deſirous that his neighbour ſhould reſpeR 
: his field, oo money are „ ine ed n you” 
The moment that relation fubſiſts 
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two beings, 5 dene e a . 
procal right they have over e 
As ſoon as this 


tween © animal and 
whatever. Nature haz ordaided, that the hu- 
man race ſhould feed on the ox and the hon, * : : 5 
2 ee e can ſubfiſt between theſe 
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vernment to be new- modelled. 7 
3 PE T5, BIOS Reds og = 4 e wet 
| When the load of ſervitude has hung for ages | 
upon 2 nation, if at laſt it happily obtains liber« * 
e may reſt aſſured, that it will long enjoy n I 
te bleſſing without abuſing it. n "= 2 


# * * * 
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e. is liable to abuſe; : and 
18 period of a nation i is not after ts free, 
the moment it breaks its chains 

5 = 1 forget. the forms of povernmicitt their 
5 5 | - anceſtors i m when they committed their 
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the times in Mbich abay lived: - 


us ” E gives birth 0 deſpotiſm; Whoſe na- 


ally. until it be 
wy Fark with 


ture it is to increaſe 
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ance are 1 
e of the | 
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"EH Nations are not d 


3 infurrection, they 
8 

Fong 9 3 5 n 185 1 | 4 N 
When in the vaſt circle of events, there oc - 


5 curs a perſon fitted for revolutions, the people 
fliniſh begun in men's minds. 
3 etimes they blindly deliver: themſelves 


to tyrants: more dangerous than the vne from 
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maze erg The ati 5 
their reyen ge „ 
When ee e Chad $i and obs 
ſtinate, claſhes with a Cromwel, one of thoſ 
rare perſonages whom nature has formed to 


win, to ſubdue, and to command, it is the col - 1 


lifon of two rapid but unequal bodies; it is the 
fortuitous ſhock of a tremendous comet againſt 

a humble planet. If the Cromwel PEGS 
periſh, the Charles muſt loſe his head. 


Guiſe oppoſed Henry HL; and Tlesey ll. 1 


bad, only by a few. days, the ſtart of Quiſe; 
otherwiſe, Guiſe would have acted in France 
the part Crom wel played in England. 


There are occaſions When the hands entruſt- 


ed with authority may, and ought to empleo 
Vrtudus deſpotiſm. If a great er il. is to becbe- 
preſſed, if a plan favorable ta the-hippinatiiofs, 5 
people is to be laid the 55 
then belongs to them excluſively: Bur 48605 | 
who are truly actuated by a ſublime anotive, 
prove at the ſame time the fact that they are 
thus actuated; they ſuffer no delay between the 
| etal aud the dene which is the reſult 
of it. no ee eee 
i Thus, man revolutions. 10 loudly ee 
in their origin, have only reſtored to governs . 
ment its n and e Tbere is hardy 
11 ox; Es cn 


he event of whichhas not been f-. 


4 = tary 2 ſeldom does a nation revolt to fall back 
8  viidev/Qeſpotiſer# the times oF commotion” and 


2 8 


B | e | 

i 5 | Addi 8.121 
1 ont N ale 

. )) Set I ody $147 7 oy 4; 43 Be” 1 7 I wg od | 3A wv. | 
1 oli L exleutationsar e When 

. — och extravagant ien chat modern 

* 5 5 at ghi6 very; time hen the 
1 n 2 eee | 
mm There fill ſubliſts an agreement of fraternity 

dead ſucceſſion bet cn che houſe of Branden- 
* © 5 MF N 18 | | 
3 Lorraine and iCorfica annexed. to France: | 


Duma acceeded to the houſe of Bourbon; the 
Auchies of and Mantua to the ambition 
23 of Auſtria; Scotland, to that of England; a 
* 3 8 of Poland, wreſted by its neighbours; 


- + 


e Helden yielded up to the king of Denmark; 


counterpoiſes to ſuch unexpected arrangements? 


Politics ' muſt change with events; a bomb is PE 
fired in Spain, it burſts at Rio - Janeiro; the diſ= 
putes on the Danube will carry the flames of | 


devaſtation into Naples 3 and the; adjuſtment of 
the boundaries of Nova Scotia will devaſtate 


two powerful monarchies as brought about by 


the reſentment of 1 miniſter to a great king, 
Who, in the ſtile of Boileau had introduced 


into 4" conplr the name df A cunal gt that 


time an ubbe. 1727. hope COLD 2 2 * YoALK #1 * 8 
- Republics re not more eempt chan monat- 
chies from theſe” ſudden / changes. The little 


ns of "coutts become political affairs; and 


_ theſe affairs'ſway/the world; Thus the quarrel = 


of two women procured to Europe this peace of 
Utrecht; thus the partizans of à Stadholder 


conducted the Frenoh to the gates of Nimeguen | 
in 15473 thus was the ſyſtem of the North 


changed, beeauſe Peter III. was dethroned; and 
thus the influence of a favourite, has in Franee, 


given, or taken 5 the ſtaff of command. 12 
Vor. I. Ee 5 


3 4 - 


8 


rde vaſd eſtates of the Palatine family deſtinsi 
to a ſingle rnaſter : how hall We calculate the 


Mecklenburg. The war of Corſica was decided, 
it is aid, by a jake af fſapper f anch che alkanee of 
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This fidctustion of fad: ad, ditgpstes- . 
produced the Sreateſt tevolutions: an abſurd 
ſtiffneſs on the part of Great Britain ſeparated 


America for ever from the mother country, and 


rendered the Berend Er e _ 1 57 inde- 
e 295 Pagel e rr 
"=Could ahi derben 945 &f lays: 
. able diſmemberment of Poland have been pre-. 
ſumed, anq more than ttie ſupine indifference 
a e with which:t" was attended? The” : 
political calculator at leaſt would not have 
I Nebel the tranquilllty with which that ies” 
tion was effected; he would not have credited 
the dobiltty of 4 tit hab formerly ſtruck 
| tertot into the Muſcbvites,  th& Swedes; the 
Gefmans, and the Tartars; ſtill leſs Would he 
habe teckoned on the filence of the European 
cCourts“ Internal anarchy; and the rivalſhip of 
the Marechals of the confederation, each of | 
whom, at the head of a detachment, aſpired to 
be an independant general, threatened diſaſters, 
A but not that cataſtrophe, which, in a twinkling, 
bas reduced to ſervitude! men who conceived 
themſelves armed in defenoe of their lives and 
| [liberties.”: Each politician was far from  forſee- 
5 ing, that while the confederates were publiſn- 
| ing TE e Faun and n their. pro- 
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vinces were to be invaded with a ſucceſs chat > 


did; not even awaken national deſpair. , 


- The balance of power, ſo much prized 3 f; 
fought after, is therefore a mere illuſion. . How: 


can the weights of different powers be equal- 
ized? Europe has taken arms to defend the po- 


litical balance, at one time againſt the Auſtrian | 
monarehy, and at another againſt Louis XIV. 
The ſame forces which conſpired to exalt an 
empire, Have combined to ſhake i it. The ſyſtem : 
of equipoiſe has bewildered men, and the peace 5 
of Aix- hee ee Fa Sale of Aae 


error. 13 wi d 3 


This ſyſtem of po Was to Sides Europe | 
51 inde two factions, whoſe deſtructive colliſion. 

was to prevent reciprocal encroachments. Such 8 
viſions exiſt no longer, I believe, 1 in the heads 
of miniſters, but they lang miſled and ere 


cabinets. Ml" 160 ii 4 | 
vi 18 mentiqaed in an Hiſtorical 264 that 


. a deſpot of Romania, ſole heir of his 3 
uncle, Conſtantine, the laſt of the Greek empe - | 
rors eſtabliſhed at Conſtantinople, reſigned all 
his titles to the imperial throne in favor of 
Charles VIII. and his ſucceſſors. Thus the 
| kings of France have a legal claim, to. the emy 
pire of the Paleologi.; ; for who can render 2 


e valid, if a deſpot cannot? It may be ſaid, 
E e 2 : that 
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e the wong f dle, 2 N kkewiſe, will 
15 that every deſpotic ; ſtate” belongs to the 
actual pofſeſſor of 3 it; 4 lawyer would urge, in 
reply 75 this, the right of  preſeription'; and a 

miviſter would -haughtily declare, that arſenals 

furbiſn the beſt argu Bat the powers of 5 
Bare? 


509 50 Without fe cutring. to theſe reaſons, 
wou inſt that the. balance muſt be preſerved. 


| The . ord balance 49 a powerful aſcendancy in 


i 
1 Ea * 


"ilp utes, © or ſyogitmg, 1 which others will 
6 my. ix! Give A Togi cian of the North 
Eat tlie ei ohts, and | we. all, the forces of 

f race, h plans to dire rt them, and you 

would fee that Andrew, the deſpot & Romania, 

did not make an imaginary grant, and that laws, 

both human and n me wwe to its 

boppom. ee ONS 

Providence has willed; Min tb 46 be a 
| Joſt reaction between the ſhock of two bodies, 
which, politically ſpeaking, prevents any tate 

Whatever from devouring, and above all, to uſe 

the energetic expreſſion « of a , from . 

_ Fling anther e, Lats | 
But tbere! is friction alone it in A l pol 

| tical machine; for the government of a nation 

is a mechanical combination. The power of 
the chief ſhould be in equilibrium — 8 the re- 

0 of the individuals.” "ENS the Tous 
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of a clock. 
uniformity of. the relations ſubſiſting recipro- 
cally among the different wheels. In like man- 


ner, a re alator i iS needed to direct all the. parts x 
of the political machine. ©'The government of 


£29 


a nation is, in this light, a mechanical wa 
tion, as all the, evils to which. it is ſu ubſect 4 

ceed from the friction of the moving bars, No 
is, from the private intereſts which Ci pH 
the. public good. "The wat ts of. th tt xe eff cbs 


Pl zee depends on the wWeig 
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procured to. man, by the He i "bis, do- 


= 3 


inion? The moſt Fri crimes, 10 mo- 


; the hey. world 1 barbarous wars, an in- 5 


Kalos policy, and a perpetual viol . Jon of th 
moſt Treg: t e I 


„ 00 


_ maintains, by its N the 
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5 Europe: ; l b 
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© 422 4 NY 
bels ile ills are about 16 be cuilecdel by 


| the benefits of legiſlation * : it Will ammate the 
Weſtern continent bby "happy vie ws formed in 5 


— * * yl « * 9 F 5, *' & 
* 1 1 4 wi -d — 


The force of laws Wil fubdde tile te n 
to the ſocial ſtate; " philoſophy ill traverſe | 
thoſe proſperous" elites; and modern writers 
"will prepare felicity to future "generations, © 9925 


What ſignifes the appellation of F#els} when 


tbe ſword of victoty has decided the quarrel ? 
When 4 nation forms to itſelf a legiſlation, 
commerce, paper money; amis ald flects, is i 
not entitled to dec late its independance e 

If it is a country chat contains no beggars or 
robbers, if its foreſts are not dangerous to paſs 
through, if the executiotier wants employment; 
be aſſured the goyerninent-1 is good. 

Of all tevolutions, that of Aan is the 
moſt important in the eyes of a ' philoſopher ; ; 
| becauſe the Vnited States, abſolved, as T have 
faid, from the crime of rebellion by the word 
of victory, and more eſpecially by the code of 
univerſal liberty, will diſplay forms of govern- 


. ment the beſt ſuited under heaven to the bs ard 


of the human eee... 
The American WP MTN: hat by the | 


| wiſdom and meditation of European philoſo- 
| arty are about to | eſtabliſh a ſtate of things 


1 fre? ; | peed 


00 423) » 
| which-will-be's new creation upon earth, But 
the free American is ſtill infected with the poli- 
tical and moral vices Which the tavages of War 
engender. He ſeems to harbour perpetually an 
implaeable enmity to the old world; and, whe- 
ther through weakneſs. or pride, he does not 
ſhow, in matters of trade, that ſincere probity „5 
and that ſacred good faith; v. which, accompany- 
ing ſo many public'virtues;, would ſhed, addi- 


tional honor by a an emancipated people. He 5 


wants thoſe private virtues Which he will un- 
| doubtedly. acquire, when, he ſhall have reflected 
that they ate the pledges of all the reſt. A 
miſtaken avarice now deprives him of that illuſ- 
trious renown which renders. the 71 as 
| reſprabliay the nation, 
Aſſuredly the Segen ſeofible; to this juſt 
cdptoarit;with cultivate politicalmorality through 
all the ramifications of his new ſociety ; and 
publie ſpirit, ſtill more improved, will turn him 
aſide from the crooked; paths of craft, and open 
to bis view all the roads of glory, to the end 


that he way preſerve in the world that luſtre 


which has already announced it ſelf, aud which 
he ought to merit *. Err mms of bis ex - 

5 iſtence. Noth Ns, ü 

The American . 5 to ont 


| 7 his, Fotamercial tranfactions a more open 
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to ſay, e c eee eee eee if 
cvhning} diflimulation;j chicanery, und low! ava- 
ene nnn the ne | 
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1 eee lee e eee eee 
IS Denne the. iĩmaginary diſtinction of 
doeernments beds, wan has never 
B3Baoverned an immenſe multitude; that which. is 
* geggminated a goyernment. of: one alone is c · 
denn abe governmen ent of ſeveral, lion 
When a a monarch; is Salled a father, it 2s 
warelr an ämage i there ould gtherwilg be an 
mtolemble abuſe, of: terms, This father, who 
| - has {twenty millions af children, is hot acgquaint- 
ccc wü the whole of his family f and whatever 
= nay bg the extent. of his paternal feelings, he is 
amp led to limitedl aud particular predilection. 
* . In all the ſciences, man, to aid his memory, 
3% N 9 contrived. claſles, which he has in the ſequel 
4 =O 8 i-gonvented 1 into rigorous principles. But at what 
period dic nature thus modify objects? It is 
| phyſically impoſſible that one ſingle power can 
abſorb all the others; and intermediate bodies 
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—_ tho\other! aſcends the-fealiald.” Tach in 5 
neither is, nor can be authoriſed b de mer! 
will. | 25 ee e ee ALT 8 N | 1 4 
Men have in all ages bein by words. 
A barbarous/ and ignorant nation, when it is 
dee over a vaſt territory, becomes a prey to 1 


: the maſtery, aud beeauſe there 3 
h chauts, OR TION a 1 


| ae to Pres term ine Batlom is not at-. f J 
thoſe little extortions which in . 5 
liſhed ſtates are levied with ſo-ddlicate/a\finefle : | = 


> 


bot when the ſervitude ceaſes te be perſonal, | = 
then is the ſeizure n e —_— 1 
eien thr thoughts. | 1 
The forms of ae are modified to - i 
5 eee Under the firſt' race of the Frencck 
| "gy mayor, cleQed and maintained - = 
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abb en per of the ende 
he government ; and, by this counterpoiſe tho 
nobles were protected | againſt} the encroach-⸗ 
ments of the monarch. Every thing, it is true, 
Was done in the name of the latter; but ſtill the 
55 unn: WE OR 
not be diſpoſſeſſed. "487 11 pee? i 


Iꝝ all ob SG powers which, : 


wille they reciprocallyclaſh, counterbalance 


5 violently oppreſſed hy: the ſtronger, it is tran- 
quil; but when it groaus under its ſufferings, 
5 it reacts with ener. . . ö 
Anterrogate a monarch/z he is fully apprized 
that he does not always accompliſh what is 
oonſonant to his wiſhes; and perceives that ob- 


cles lie in his way. Thoſe pathetie proteſta- 


tions and exhortations addreſſed to a ſingle indi- 
vldual are chimerical: fifteen millions of men, 
- who throw themſelves on their knees, and be- 


ſleoch this fellow. mortal to apaks.them: ot 


W extraordinary ſpectacle. e 
The Indian, who adores thetrlomby b 
a 5 0 ſhaped, is not leſs ridiculous. A 


bing is ſurrounded hy reſtraining powers, and 


: has neither the extent of capacity, the might, 
nor the leiſure to do every thing: it therefore 
1 to the n wha, oredreſs its wrongs, 


3. 


more eſpecially as it is impoſlible_ foi a” 8 
man to confer on it a complete and perfeckiy 
madelled happineſs. If this nation is unprovided 
with arms, let its ſtruggles be wir words, n,jEn 


let it ſtruggle unceaſingly, not forgetting he 1 


I timely; application of ſatire, that formidable 
weapon. The power of the monarch ds limited: 
he may exile or impriſon certain individuals; - 
and even put them to death. He will pay dearly; 
however, for theſe ſhort ved vengeances : 'the 
titles beſtowed on hit and the troùps le muſt 
pay, every reſouree; in ſhort, witb4oor fail:Him: = 
A kingdom has been compared 10 U farm; 
and of che monarch, it has been falds that the 
ba ſovereignty over which he preſides i& his peo 
perty. But how can a kingdom with propriety ; 
belong to a ſingle idividual? A property 
ſuch a nature, evidently ilufory and falkgcious; ? 


would exclude-all 6thers, and would be equilly = 


125 unjuſt and abſurd; We will, therefore, ens: 
mine what this pretended! property k. f it can · 5 
not but be perceived that the monarch is at hs 
head of the nation; but is not the nation ; and 
that every thing is done in his hae, but not 
by him: here is, therefore, an abuſe of the word 
property. An empire is neither an eſtate nor a 
farm, neither can it in the ſame way be ſold; 
nn or communicated, Now, when a king - 

| lays, 


= Fig Wee en aber A975 art 1 
1 bon fines it is what faves them from deſtruction; 


l rn eee Ee are found. 


7 abby 


fave the Strelits 1 in Ruſſia, the Pretorian 
| i Ron and N25 Fane | of Conſtantinople? | 
ig tbeir final ſubjugation, 


* 9 


gat 


Violence, there is fill 
thing But whenever the 
R Ys national 
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national genius reco zciles itſelf to the Ss 
| flavery, all is over: thy, canker 101 Aab 

way to the pith of the e tree; and it m ut uſt decay | 
| and fall to the ground. 576 5A > 71 855 

Ot what importance is it, whether : the 
vernmeut be monarchical, republican, or 
eratie, provided. it be hit my moderate ? 5 
ſubjection, relatively to to. ca ch. individual, jo © 
iy either caſe the LING: 1610190 Jt 7255 *BE FI 905 Hom 
Let it be provided, that the ſovereign, Lo 


ſenate, or the council, ſhall not be inveſted with 
2 deſpotical. power over the life, property. and 
honour; of the ſubjects; that the taxes ſhall not | 
be augmented, nor the citizens baniſhed or 
tained by force, unreaſonably : you: nay. them 
leave the e eſtabliſhment of forms to pontingen - 


| cies and eyents. & fanatics) zunehmen io the 
word liberty, and a defire to give to that term. 


YE 
r 


745 31! v3 : 


an unlimited extent, Ares 1 the Arigelt, ſenſe. . 5 


| Sima and abſurd. 


$i pix"; 111 $142 Hive 


. Every. authority | is dee ſubject to oe | 


fraine, even in ſtates where there are, no writ- 
ten laws... * be parliaments of France were 


wont to oppoſe the royal edicts; and the,delay | 


they. occaſioned was 4, check on the ſtrides of 
deſpotiſtn. In Germany it ſometimes, occurs 
ov no attention is paid to the imperial reſcripts. 
e Aires bk n bag 8 pd 


ognomy 


55 


1 which; ES OY aſs names, an- 
| ndunces either its healthy or diſeaſed condition. 
The ſtates of Italy, among others, contented 7 


with their repoſe, and diſqualified from figuring. 


on the grand ſcene. of the globe, to counter - 


* a5 balance the want of glory and grandeur, gull S 


nuation put its religious laws to the teſt, and in- 


white ants of Senegal, ſpeak of the king and 


uility, peace, and even proſperity elf, 
5 hiſtory of cach government 0 54 
> deſtiny, liberty, and neceſſity, inſtinct, genius, 
chance, and imitation. A belief of artificial 
bonds is entertained, while moſt. nad | 
8 thing is the work of ſimple nature. 
Never can an enlightened nation be over- 
| whelmed, by an intolerable. deſpotiſm. Such a 


veſtigates. thoſe of its civil code: theſe it either 
ſpurns and vers Ws rice, or hougurs ad 
TOY ES . 81 5 10 ne: + 7 NI. „„ 
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| - MEN in en are ach hi FE ; 
that naturaliſts themſelves, in deſcribing the 


queen, and almoſt go ſo far as to point out the 
captain of the guards. Conſult what has an 
Wen . marvellous ants, who. conſtruct on 


* 
bs . 


(a * Je 
a lago fake: bubbles i nnn "Wh 
feet in height. You will there find the mg 
and the guern, who, as the naturaliſt obſerves 
when once they have entered their cells," are nut 
permitteu to abandon them. - Afterwards come the 
ſeldier- ams: they are formed for labour; and to 
them the labour is apportioned. The arts who 
view:their toil-compoſe tlie nobilit 7. 
I do not call in queſtion the buildings of theſe 
inſects; but when the naturaliſt takes upon 
him to dabble in politics, and employs fortuitouſt 
ly words engrafted om his memory, lie fulls a- 
to ridiculous errors. The iuſect lodged in the 
centre apartment is thedkding becauſe natutaliſts 
can form no other conception 'than''that: of 2 
king at the head of a ſociety either of men or 
ants; and they add the queen, becauſe wur 
kings of Europe are not eunuchs. 
We have been told, ſrricully, then of hid | 
monarchy of the white ants, and of the monarch- 
inſect, the ſlave of his grandeur z of the la. 
bourious ants, and the lazy ants; of the ſove .- 
reign ſhut up in his palace; and, laſtly, of the 
queen or common mother; by whoin, with 4 
ſingle male and different orders of ſubjects, the 
monarchy is conſtituted. In all this there is 
only one idea that is not exceptionable, that of 
e the ee ſoldiers on thoſe 
224152 | whom 


lous attachment to words: 


— 


whom the 5 e be 


labour, and the title of nobles. ou thoſe who did 


;. See to what we are led by the ex- 
treme abuſe of terms which are familiar to us. 
Ibis is preciſely what has been done by certain 
political Writers, who have entertained a ridicu- 
have ſeen human 
ſociety on a large icale, with the {amo eye with 
Which the naturaliſt has viewed the ant hill. 
The monarch of | theſe writers ought to hold 
in his hands the third part of the property of 
the kingdom; for thus they have decided. Ac- 
_ cording. to them, this monarch exiſts in r 
"Ig They can 
comprehend no „other government: it is always 
the manarch with the mandatories of his ſupreme, 
nt, authority; for theſe three 
> inſeparably connected with their 
* L hold. them in the ſame eſteem. with the 
who has aſſerted, that the political 
— yoke was impoſed by the hand of God : but this 
is impoſſible; God has not made tyrants. It 


may be ſaid, Gal has made repmblics, with the 


ſame 'reaſon as that God t made 


Tx , ov n 2 


in) 


Spain — othftiefte of her de GED 
Which is efchufively carried on in veſſels bes 


longing - t the crows ; Hd by cbis Flank 


the Engliſh poſſeſs thernſelves of the produce of 


Mexi6o and Peru. The Pörtüguefe wif neither — 


_ apply*themſelves to the cultivation of cr, nor 
encourage mantfactures; and Portugal thus be- | 
_ comes dependent on Great Britain,” Poland cont | 
mes its navigation to Veſſels w. nich deſcends | 
down the rivers' to Dantzick With corn; and 
Duantzick becomes poſſeſſed of the commerce of 
Poland. France neglects her marine, her com-. 
münicatiòns, her out lets, and her ᷑anals; and a 
| peace diſgracefbl to France enſues, by which 
the Engliſh, in 1763, ſecute to themſelves the 
half of America, and the pe pndes India 
| and Africa. - 2 5 TIER ids iis Ya tk: ©; 
Providence is the firſt miniſter of 1 Pri ſaid 
% ptelate, or, in orher words, "hat king- 
dbm, Ey iti\maſs; its ftuution, und the churucler 
and induſry of its inhabitants, "will ſubſh, no- 
withfanding all the faults of itt admimiftration. 
It is becauſe” there exiſts in France a nationat 


good ſenſe which repels whatever is inimical to 
the ſtate, and deprives of its efficiency all that is 


inconſiſtent with our manners and government. 
To Vor- I. { 5 *3Y * : 8 2 A} Ff T6 5 ' "Ft ri F$:4 5 A book, 
| x a 15 22 4 | = 
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dls FOR! — repartee, n 
5 theſe, imprudent eounſels ate impreſſed by 
great truths. Good ſenſe in reality belongs to 


the maſs of the nation, and reſiſts whatever mi- 


able or ancient uſages. An attachment to their 
places prevents miniſters from attempting daring | 


innovations; while 2, popular clamour, energeti- 


cally expreſſive of, the ſentiments of every good 
citizen, combats error and prejudices. From 


bence enſues the abandonment of erroneous 


H ſtems; and and ridicule: eee mee, i 
_ raſh projects. th: 3697113 e en 


In 1%, e eee k ale wt — 4 


vering reſiſtanee, ſupported their magiſtrates, 
and in a manner obliged the ſovereign to reſtore 
to them, according to the eſtabliſhed: forms 
Which time had conſecrated, the functions that | 
| had been unconſtitutionally wreſted from them. 
Several miniſters have been removed by the 

public voice; and enterpriſes badly conceiv- 
a are not always carried into execution in 


this enlightened nation, which dreads not tbe 
fury of deſpotiſm, becauſe it entertains a tho- 
| rough perſuaſion, that there are ſeverab means 


» combating 1 it and driving it to deſpai. 
1. AK PE. . en wd, that u. 
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legiſlative power reſides in che nation y while 
the king and ſenate can conſtitute the executive 
power alone. But if the nation be uncultivated - 
and enveloped in the ſhades of ignorance; whit = 
legiſlation can it form? Inexpetienee and 3 
vity are equally” injurious to ſbefety ,; and in 
ſuch a caſe it evidently follows, that either . be 
king or the ſenate pronounces the law. 'When 
the ſovereignty is tulerary it is reſpected: 
when it is rapacious and violates all property; it 

is combated and contemned. Every ee 
depends on the genius of the adminiſtrators. 

| The monarch, therefore, is at tines tore" N 
ed by the nation, which at other times be in- 


ſtructs. Inſtruction is at this ru an extra e 


ſouree to the ſovereign, ee e. | 
fary to facilitate obedience. orgs ages.” 
Man was not created for ertotis and" ihe "or 
legiſlation” be formed on evident principles, the 
reign of truth will be rapid in its „ progteft 
Now, the maintenance of every aſſociation de- 
pends on the happineſs of thoſe who are co, 
nected in ſociety. To ſay that a kitigdom is 
the patrimony of a monarch, is to revive; in an *. 
enlightened age, a eruel abfurdit 9H 
A good government may be 2 
the art of providing for the wuntt of man in a 
n 4 9 has made theſe wants 
OC f n * . 
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very ſingle: ſodiety has ok; them, very 


numerous. 1 3 1 23S; i. Et LO On 
In a civilized ſtate there are two deſcriptions 
55 men; the men of nature Who dwell in the 
country, and the men of ſociety, the agents 
of induſtry, who are crouded aer in the” 
Sire . 45 ne ry $:, | 
From theſe two. eee 5 a thid. order. 
ah individuals, living at the expence of the other 
two. orders, to, ſecute a neceſſary liberty, and 
enen er, in the larger aſſociations, 
It follows: that, there exiſts a ſtrife between 
choſe ho enjoy thernſelves in a ſtate of indo- 


* 170 


2 Fa 


labour to procure theſe, 


enjoyment ] N ⁰ nt 
An, this calamitous poſition, more pr leſs in- 
ſeparable from great ſocieties, hat is the go- 
verpment o do? To hold out encouragement | 
to thoſe ho toi, and to cultiyate the good will 
ee ho vonſent to pay for their eujoy- 

ent. ments. On this gontinual, re-action the ſubſiſ- 
5 of men is founded z and an equal atten- 
_ tion,qughs therefore to be; paid-o;the.two-ob-:; 
jects which congur towards it. Ta be perfectly 
acquainted with che two. points by which co 
merce and agticulture are balanced, compre- 
hends every ſccret of goverument: and this 
"KO ledge als Ru ( Nateſian. to deter? 
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HUMAN ſocieties ſubſit leſb by e e of 1 
government, than by the force of nature, whick 
neceſſarily lays the foundation of the political. 
body, by the tendency all men have to live to- 
gether, and to live in quiet. When the po vert 
of the eitizens is pretty nearly equal, the pa. 
pions have not that ferocity Which afiſes from 2 
the prodigious complication of eivit and moral 
- conveniences; reſulting from numetous ſocie - 
tieg where an inequality of fortunes demands 
laws of an extraordinafy' combination. It is, 
then that philoſphy is, not without reaſon, firs; 
priſed at ſeeing human ſocieties ſubſiſt, when, 
8 three fourths of the individuals aſſembled together _—_ 
are abſolutely deſtitute" of the good things ke 
rbmaſrſivg? portion enjoys, Nature, However, 
Which wills that the: ſmall number ſhzll com- - 
mand, and the greater number obey, has or- 
dained, that man in ſociety ſhall live under tibe 
dominion of "pfienacy cauſes, and _ an im- 
M9959: 7 + BS 8 meyſe = 


— 
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4 wy 4 


| men,. deals men ing der in qt 


| have need of a government, and becauſe, 48 it 
is impoſſible in ſocieties that the members can 
be equal, the empire, whether it be that of 


luce, of eloquence or of the arts, muſt be 


united in a few, hands. _ Now, a great ſociety 


"xp i which! 1s divided into a conſiderable number of 


others, and theſe again ſubdivided into 4 ſtill 


| lirget number, cannot ſubfift without a central” 


| point * unſeſs for a Fredotminsting will,” there 
cel be no order and nꝰ Harmony. ae 

Voatdfe therefore forms govert a i” 
20 | reflection completes the Work. The laws 'refift” 
tt botiſtant fever of the mind Which harraſſes 
mortals, and Which would propel chem to mu- 
tual attacks, unleſs for the inſtinct that is ſu- 
perlor to all” Combinations. Aan inſtinet Which 
gives to this olle command, and impoſes on 


that one obedien de. The elements off this firſt! 


diſpoſition” of nature are every Where to be 
found; ; at the fame time that we invariably per- 
deive, in the moſt complicated of the political 
/ laws, that he who commands is not leſs bound 
to him who obeys, than is the latter to the in- 

5 ſtinck which founds his ſubmiſſion to the laws. 
Ik the truth of theſe principles is not fully 
evined TE _—_— 1 a have miſcon+- 
: — eqivedy 


4 


"5 CR, 55 

ceived, not only the cauſes, but alſo every bil. Tx 

torical fact which appears to me to have refule- 
, cd from them. 
The art of governing hay probably the "ag | 
15 origin with every other art, that is to ſay, go» 

vernments have ariſen · from natural ſentiments. 
The earlieſt political ſocieties were modelled 
after filial- reſpect; and tho parternal govern- 
be thus formed into a national inſtitu» · 
| on. Sudden leaps are as rare in the coal as in 
— phyſical world : man advances ep by ſteps - 
The Chineſe, copying nature, converted pater- 
nal authority into a public, and national. law, and 
the emperor obtained the appellation of "the a- 
ther of. the Hate. To come, however, at all the 
force and vigour: of this ſentiment, ye mult. 

view, man in that iſolated and fayage. ſtate, in 
Vhich his family ſupplies in his eſtimation, ihe: 
place of the univerſe. In the 1 tumult of ſocial lie 
we can no longer conſider the ſovereignty as 4 
by paternal authority. Ah ! who will be venturous 
enough to conyert it into a principle of national 
government ? The idea of contract aud conven - 
tion forming the code of natural rights, there is 
no longer any queſtion of filial reſpect towards 


the chief of the empire, but of obedience, as _ "5 


| ee in return for the gte he er | 
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, 8 7e ; * ANCIENTS... 5 dtn xs 
rug rs on economics, in 1 wild 
jargon, ſpeak tous of the property of the mo- 


A whom they beſtow the third part of 
"abs reveuues of the kingdom: but is not this 


' pretended proper ty 7, which, they thus beſtow, the 


drigin of every abuſe ? Theſe writers have never 


dreamed of the political organization of a ſtate : 
they have made a ſoyereign after their on 
flaſhion, without perplexing themſelves by the 
cConſideration that his authority n might degenerate 
into deſpotiſm, e attacks on pate 
ſonal ,, fd fifty 
All human ILAN 1 * ch e pie 
5 derte to the profit of him who toils. One 
only of theſe labours can, however, be convert- 
ed to the advantage of all the others, ſeeing that 
it alone is the ſource of every profit; and this 
labour is that of the cultivation of the earth, 


| "Ichich creates whatever it draws above the ex- 


pences advanced. Now, by way of ſaying that 
to cultivate the land. is to create, and that this 
creation i is the ſource of all the others, the above 
writers have fallen on the term the neat produce. 
Man cannot eat all the corn he grows; he muſt 


8 ee. Tho of the meine to ſupply ſome 


> 


2 \ a | | | 12 , other 22 | 


£ pt ER in the pages of their pamphlets, 


* * 
other of bis wants; ü e is che bear Ke 

produce. This ſcientific word would not have 
been brought into uſe, if the writers on D- 
mics had confined themſelves to the obſervation 
of very great antiquity, that it is the ſurplus f 
ee over and above what ſuffices for the 


men. The ſcionce, the maſter, the liquid pro- 
duce, the forul produce, and the nat produve; 
this abſurd train of obſcure expreſſions eſem- 
bles the language employed by the great maſter 
of tongues, deſcribed ESI noma cottiedy. 
of the Bourgeois gentleman.” 00979 nt 


nouriſhment/o6f: a man, that” nowriſhes other 


Theſe learned writers fee oat e 8 


and the people die with hunger. Their ſyſtem, 
inſenſible and cold as death, is ſoon followed by 
a royal edict, the cruelty of which is authorized 
by their reaſonings, becauſe they favour the 
cupidity of the miniſters. Theſe enthuſiaſts 
and dupes, without being ſxilled in the ſcience 


of an atrocious government, have, not withſtand- 


ing, openly pronounced that the policy ought 
not to be changed, while in its very nature it 
muſt be variable and fluctuating—a fact which 
theſe mercenary book makers n not re | 
able to comprehend. . 
Lau 5 aten, and that of FRY igri on 


| economics 


(4a) 


© vconomics;) habe been equally. fatal to Franke, 
_ -- through the immoderate abuſe that has been 


made of chem: they have marked the commence- 
Louis XV.) by pretty nearly equal diſaſters— 
Hach of them had, nevertheleſs, its reaſonable 
point of view: and its utility 3 but inſtead: of 
modifying them, and accommodating them to 


| 8 circumſtances, in which caſe they would not 


have been i injurious, nnn en —_— 
them-ioflexible- + te 
The Jatneations: of fratble. * were 
lulled by the voice of theſe uri dctors, proud of 

ſtructed by the experience of ſeveral reigns, they = 
_ either did nat, or would not perceive that their 
ſyſtem was yiolated, and militated againſt eir · 
cumſtances, Irrefragable as ſo mn. theolo- 
gians, they would not :comprehe! 
good is poiſoned; when the irene con- 
centrated in a court, is not diſpoſed to receive 
it. Thus, in ſpite of all they demonſtrated up- 
their pamphlets. It was in vain for them to ſay; 
what due pointed nut has not been done : the idea 
ol their ſyſtem had been conceived, . but as they 
were ignorant how to connect it with the pre- 
fent Sees its * effects Fl on the 
| | Fog en, 


; ; means, but alſo all thoſe viſions which one of 
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people. Now, as theſe writers, had they foc⸗ 
| ceded, would have divided the glory ariſing 
from the benefits they had conferred on the pùb- 


nay it is but reaſonable that they ſhould divide 


A nation psd en Wang of hb: 
i ſoon became expedient to" recur" to as 
policy of the moſt numerous portion (thoſe whe 
had not been inſtructed in the ſchool of thé 
maſter.) to the uſu! policy, which had from 
the commencement proſcribed not only extreme 


Ee Journaliſts ere under the title 
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1 e binds as: ile Siehe are 8 
| relonedto: 5 Se ein us n ud | 


entitled to the We of chris aa : 
mon mother. The tofticl>/defpor entertains - 
no doubt on this head; and if the "legiſlative 
power were unceaſingly to lend an ear to this 
innate cry of ſeritiment, all would be well t le- 
giſlators would no longer proceed as if ſociety” 
were founded on the annihilation of the rights 
of nature; and the murmurings which atteſt 
Agee ac e e | 
. e 
e Spende 


y ee r air wen 
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- The number of the'neceflitor 
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to that of che individuals without 
ptopettyi The greatet the population ef a ſtate, 
; Ade more numerous will the 'wretched- veg if 
vou do not introduce a 
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8 ſtate Which borders om its fulneſa of po- 
op - pulationy{it:thenefore/ betome extremely neceſ- 
ſuary rhat the government ſhould direct the in- 
tternal commetce. The lot of the greater num 
der of citizens being in ſuch a ſtate of ee 
20 . extremely rigorous, it is otherwiſe to be dread- 
acdc, that the articles eſſential to life may not be 
ſufficient for the ſupport” of thoſe who are at 
| Wn on the R 
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of the rich 3 and . drives thei wes. 
claſs of the people to deſpair, the government 
ſhould . not expoſe the exiſtence of that claſs to 
illuſory. ſtems, and incur the riſk of having to 
encounter popular infurceRions.... Lgt-the c. 
modities in queſtion be at all times equalized, . 
and tranquillity will be maintained in ſpite o, " 
al that. pſeudo olitici scan advance. b Lg. 3 
Let the government have conſtantiy in is 
view this eſtabliſed truth, that the richeſt citis -  _ 
zen pays not dearer for his bread, his ine, ang 
his meat, than the pooreſt individual of the 
ſtate : it will then feel the neceſſity. of. not aug - 
menting the. inequality of conditions, by aban - 
doniug to chance and cupidity the commerce of. 
indiſpenſable articles. To do ſo would be to 
augment in a thouſand ways the moſt terrible 
impoſt that can be; levied on the people. 
At Athens, thoſe whoſe land did not yield 
two hundred meaſures of grain paid nothing to 
the Nate... It is not trus that the impoſt, be- 
cauſe. it is, a, ſactiſice of a part of his wealth 
made by. the indiyidual to ſecure the reſt, ought- 
to be; paid; alike by all an proportion de hat 
they poſſeſs. The people pay by their hands, 
by public. Jabours of cr deſcription, by tbe, 
Langers to which, they expo themſelves in all: 
8 5 ON a by eee * 5 
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2 ſupply in their owt pers 

ns, and in thoſe. of their children. Thus the 
rect effect of the ſenſible law of Athens above 

cCtted, was to reſpect little fortunes; at the ſutne 

” , _titfie abſorbing, re, Ps ones pr 

= the opulence of the rich, n. 

To take from- thoſe bane ws real? 

perty a part of their perſonal —— yl 

muaake them pay a double tan. They have from 

Bo | their birth been the ſlaves of the ſociety, which - 

= 1 impoſes on them the weightieſt burthens; and 

EF to take from them a part of their ſpecie, i is to 

VB BP fnatch'from them, not a legitimate tribute, but 

1 a neceſſary part of their ſubſiſtence. They pay 
the taxes by their labours and daily ſerviees; 

aland when they ſurrender up their life for a 

| all ſalary, if the value of the articles of com- 
mon conſumption is not on that account dimi- 

= _ Aiſhed: 3 70 Oe e ae there 

5 3 Lenders, n 

=. Te deverument ought to adopt e 
ge.-orous meaſures to prevent tlie Nate from being 

1 deprived of the nm update e ("To 

1 the beben —— is to eaten. 

1 = 8 the inhabitants to diminiſh their con- 
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Gin a them to the penalty 4 : 


of want. When induſtry has fertilized the 
earth, are the lives of men to be in a manner 

exported, to ſatisfy the cupidity of a few ſpeou- 
lators, who barter for gold the ſubſiſtance of the 
luaborious claſſes of ſocietx )); 1D 
The commerce which deprives the ſtate of | 
uſeful articles for/ſuperfluities, is perhaps à dan 


getous one: it certainly facilitates the growth 85 


of dangerous monopolies. When the maſt f 
ſilver is equal to the en is re | 
| ſufficient. an 133 7: + 24Þ 2 . 
Common ſenſe alone, for en g 
Se Hh convince us that what the harveſt 
yields of ſuperfluous ought to be reſerved agaiuſt 


famine. / But liſten to the writers on econ. 


mics: they will give you a thouſand plauſibie, 
but bad reaſons, to prove to you that it is at all _ 
times expedient, without any reſtriction what- 
even, to enchange with our neighbours corn for 

Jpecte. The latter 
lands: this certainly looks well upon -paper'z 
but good- ſenſe, Which has not ventured ſo fut 
in its reſearehes, has, at length; obliged vs to 
acknowledge, that the rewe, the2apveſt 


belongs either to the ĩimmedi 
e eee brown wa this toromore 5 
reds WWE? i EE / 7 IS 
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latter, they lay; will improó rt 


Thus thoſe on whom the title of wins on 
wt economics (et nomiftes) has been beſtowed; have 
not made the greateſt progreſs in the economi- 
all ſcience. They have ſpoken in thie firſt place 
8 of an evidence which was to carry conviction to 

the minds of all, and this pretended evidence is 
i up of obſcurities or common ideas, 
E pompous. Jargon. Their barbarous 
= ee their ny ſterious obſcurity, has not 
1 = . procured for theſe new oracles all the ſectaries 
== expected: the phantom of en, that 
Aniverſal deſpot, they brought forward, has not 
1 5 teſtrained the ambitious olizer's paſſion 
1 for eee the unbridled love of luxury 
. bas braved the e ee — 


— 


3 — N ah ieee £77 has”; 0 . 
A — * miſconceived the moral order on 
| order repoſes. They have 
di that the latter would ſuffice ; =; 
ſight of the expediency-of tempering and 
| | Gireftivg:the buman heart, [have negleded to 

* rify the wirtues in their ſanctuary. The 

have abuſed the- exellent principle of li 
1 b endeavouring, in the firſt er render it 
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5 ingefinites 8 applying it to able 


of the fuſt neceſſity, in a covetous age, and 
under an avaricious government. They have 

repreſented to the people the neceſſity of their 
exporting their corn, which they were not at 


the lame time. ſure of replacing: the exhauſtion YN 
vas. ſpeedy, the replacement flow. Their 


unique and territorial impoſt, the idea of which, 


| however, they have borrowed, would be admi- 
nuable, although far leſs perfect than the tythe of 
Vauban with which they have found fault, 


provided every other abuſe was reformed : but 


they have failed to perceive, that nothing was Y 
borrowed from their ſyſtem. unleſs what could 
_ "ſatisfy the cupidity of individuals, and that the 


truths from which no private advantage could 


be drawn were ridiculed and condemned. The 


economical ſcience, which wWas to perfect the 


legiſlation of the univerſp,, bas been produQtive | ; 


of far more miſchief than, good, becauſe it has 


not accommodated its ee to circum- 
ſtances. N "op if : 24 


The terror with which: — RU SR HY 
people i is inſpired by the unlimited exportation 
of corn is to be taken into the account. It is 
ſometimes kindled up withoat a cauſe ; but 1 
aſk, are the people wrong 2. Can they have read 
the pamphlets, and heard the diſſertations you 
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92 and con, weighing the one e the other! 
Food i is dearer to man than his life, for this rea- 
ſon, that he feels hunger, but is ſenſible neither 
of life nor death. It is alſo dearer to him than 
| hiberty ; and for theſe reaſons; the terrible ap- 
prehenſion of famine muſt be baniſhed. As the 
people conſtantly dread: monopoly, which they 
have ſeen carried fo an exceſſive pitch, do not 
be ſurpriſed if their terrors are awakened by ex- 
portation: where there 1 is rar, he * of _ 
is endangered. ie Wr 
According to e 7" eg — a little ; 
more corn than ſhe conſumes ; and according 
to. others, does not produce a ſufficient quantity 
to ſupport her population: for, notwithſtanding 
our ſelf-ſufficiency and preſumption, which will 


not allow us to entertain any ſort of doubts, we 


are extremely ignorant on eſſential points. Be 

it as it may, France has recourſe to the Neapo- 

litans and Sicilians, as well as to Africa; and 
this ſeems to prove that our crops are not equal 


to our wants. Direct your view towards la 


Beauce, that province which produces ſuch fine 


corn: well! more than the one half of its in⸗ 


 habitants eat black bread. Why is corn to be 
exported, when in ſeveral of our provinces not 
the fourth part of the inhabitants have bread - 

ba hs to Wap the calls of nature? Let us 
B a 1 import £6 


py 47. * 


* * 
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| import corn. 8 the _ ates of America, _— 
and give in exchange our wine, olive, oil, and 3 
fruits. The agricultural people in France gran 
under a heavy weight c of impoſts, and muſt be - : 
allowed the benefit of a more advantageous oh 4 
ture to pay the collectors. Y- | 1 
Inſtead of ſelling corn to. foreigners, let us... , 
purchaſe j it of them, and let France imitate the _ © 
good rural mother, who will not ſuffer her i W.-M q 
fant to be at any time without a lice of bread 5 
in its hand, ſhould it even not be eaten, but . 
thrown on the ground to feed the chickens. 
We will now take a vicw of our colonies. 
Hear the cries of St. Domingo, where the in- 1 
habitants complain of the exceſſiye price, the 
ſcarcity, and the bad quality of the meal they 
import. Let us carry American corn to the 
French ſugar iſlands, and let us turn a deaf ear 
to the writers who have reduced. us to a half- 
famiſhed ſtate, who are ignorant. that men fol- i 
low. the articles eſſential to their ſupport, M 
that the exportation of corn is attended ag the 133 
emigration of the inhabitants. 5 
Finally, may the exportation of corn, at all : 
tine wiſely limited, afford the cultivator every 
advantage to Which he is entitled, without, at 
the ſame time, expoſing to want, or inſpiring ; 
with ; a terror equivalent to a famine, the nu- 
: 0 $4 2 : Pee merous | 
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merous confrurkeis of a kingdom, the metrspoli 
of which is ſituated at a { 222 diſtance from the 
ſea coaſts. 5 
The Ui on ud niet more eſpe- 
5 cillly diſpleaſed me on this account, that they 
have choſen to expreſs themſelves in undefined 
terms. The ſpirit of the ſe& has made them 
5 _havghty i in their mode of thinking, and in their 
diſcourſes ſententious and abrupt; while their 
pedantry has loſt them the eſteem of every ſen- 
fible man, of all thoſe who deteſt a faſtidiouſ- 
neſs either of conduct or phraſe. When the 
| queſtion of the commerce of corn is agitated, 
they will allow no reſtraint whatever: mono- 
poly takes the advantage of their doctrines, by 
which individual cupidity is flattered,” and on 
them falls all the odium of the miſchiefs that 
have reſulted from the proclamation of a general 
_ . Freedom of export. Inſtead of giving a new turn 
to their ſyſtem, inſtead of acknowledging the 
 talamities by which, in the firſt inſtance, it 
had been followed up, they have ſtood their 
ground with all the pertinaciouſneſs of logical 
 diſputants, and have contended againſt the urgent 
. femonſtrances of famiſhed France. 
Theſe new doctors, WhO would needs have 
b opinions, for the greater part obſcure, t6 
de bs many infallible . and Whom the 


8 public 


0 30 


Nd mind, in its early efferveſcence, vene- 
rated like ancient legiſlators, annexing to caeg 


of them the ſtamp and phyſiognomy of a Solon 
or a Lycurgus, were only entitled to dictinction 
by their obſcurity, their political jargon, impu- 


dent quacker y, obſtinaey, bad ſtile, and ridicu- 
| lous emphaſis. Out of their ſect, according to 


themſelves, there was neither talent, reaſon, 
nor diſcernment; and the economical principles 


were to ſway Europe and the Whole world. 


Shortly, however, a juſt appreciation of theſe 


prineiples, extremely difficult of adoption, gave 
riſe to that diſdain which puniſhes the enthu · 


fectually humbled by the well merited contempt 
of every real philoſopher. Not that all their 
ideas were falſe or badly founded, but becauſe 
they had imprudently promulged them without 


being themſelves acquainted with the tendency 
of their collective application, and fill leſs with 
the conſequences that would reſult from them. 
They were eee en N * 
Ktan. 


By theſe writers every. old. image lod FOR 
covived. According to them the ing is the fa- 


ther of the monarchy, a father of a family; and 


his ſubjects no other than adult children. They 


fond whirled round: in a badly deſcribed circle, 
hey = 1 and 
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and have ſeen ber one conſtitution, the YA 
© . chical ſtate. Never have local circumſtances 
= either caught their 1088 or e teh their a atten- 
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| OUGHT or WY not cite Gel e of 
corn to be 'allowed;? This important queſtion, 
indeed the moſt important of all political queſ- 
biene becauſe it concerns the ſupport of every 


Citizen, has been under diſcuſſion for theſe 


_ twenty-five or thirty years paſt. Without en- 
tering into the reaſonings adduced by the de- 
fenders of the opinions on either fide, 1 ſhall 
confine myſelf to a few: obſervations which ap- 
pear to me to be deciſive, ma to merit the moſt 
ſerious attention. 75 | 
It certainly belongs to who earth to bn 
its population; and it is equally certain, that a 
monarch whoſe territory ſhould conſiſt of ſandy 
plains, wild heaths, and deſerts, would be but a 
paltry ſovereign. - Midas, who converted what- 
ever he touched into gold, and who carried at 
his fingers“ ends mines ſtill richer than thoſe of 
Potoſi, was. the . moſt unhappy of men. Was 
EE, . ES : "HR: 
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| not Rome, that queen of the world, in the moſt | 
wretched ſtate imaginable, when Sextus Pom- 
peius prohibited the landing of eorn in the Ita- 
lian ports from Sicily, Egypt, and the coaſt of 
Africa? His citizens, greater than kings, were 
far more wretched than the meaneſt peaſant 
who has bread at his command, and would 
gladly have exchanged their ape for a few 
meaſures of north - = cs | 
The beſt and moſt ehe of; empires is 
unqueſtionably, therefore that which has the | 
moſt fertile ſoil, and which nouxiſhes the greateſt _ 


number of inhabitants. But of what import is 


the amount of the population, which in France, 
for inſtance, exceeds twenty millions of men, 
that inhabits and cultivates a fertile ſoil, if the 
corn it grows is not for itſelf? Now, this corn 
is certainly not for thoſe who? grow it, at the 
ſame time that their exiſtquce. becomes abſo- 
lutely precarious, and at the mercy of their 
enemies, or of a company of merchants, pro- 
vided the commerce of corn is allow ed., No- 
thing is eaſier than to prove this, and to carry 
the demonſtration to evidence itſelf: but that 

nothing may be wanting to this end, I ſhall put 

a few preliminary queſtions. + e 
1. What is the number of the inbabitants of 
France ? how many foreigners are reſident 
| G84 es thee T: 
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required for the nouriſhment of 1 of Te 
5 r we are at preſent ignorant. 


. What corn do we require PTY our u 


| 5 nies? 7 is their population preciſely known? have 
thoſe who inhabit them been erh num- 
bered Here again we are in the dark, * 


3. Hew much corn is employed in ee | 


5 1 in the nouriſhment of analy; &c. Ke. ? 
4 Ne know nothing of all this. 


4. What: number of pier Aldein 0 an 


barveſtd n au average yield? and how my | 
dre employed as ſeeds? We are ignorant ſtill. 


5. Does France produce more corn than is 


N abeetiaty: for its owt conſumption, or does it 
not produce enough? No one can ſay with any 
Preciſion. According \ to ſome, ſhe grows 4 
fifth more than ſhe conſumes; and, according 
to others, an inſufficient quantity, inſomuch, 
that ſhe is obliged to draw ſupplies from Sicily, 
and the coaſt of Barbary, Nom, I afk bow, in 
the midſt of all this uncertainty, enen jodge | 
with any determinate preciſon ?: 


ow 


I it were certain that we had a wiſhes” . 


tiers of corn, more than is ſufficient for the 
4 eee of To denen 1 "TAY tay 
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5 that we might then allo the free exportation : 


of that quantity, provided it were to be drawn | 
from the provinces by which It was produced : * 
for were it to be taken, for example; from a 
ſouthern province, which has not produced a 
quantity ſufficient for its own. nouriſhment, 
| |that wretched province, as well as the ſur- 
rounding ones, would be ſtarved, ſeeing that 
the miſchief gaining more and more ground, 
the ſcarcity would have time to commit its ra- 
vages before ſuecour could be brought ftom the 
northern province. I muſt here obſerve, that 
| the exportation of meal ſhould be preferred, 
beeauſe the bran in that caſe would at leaft be 
ours, and our millers would be the gainers. 
Thoſe who have written upon 'corf, atid 
more eſpecially the partizans of liberty, have, 
for the greater part, entertained mercantile 


ideas: they would be excellent patriots at 55 


Lucca or Kaguſa. But is the regimen of a 
great kingdom, ſuch as France, Sar to that 
of the republic of Saint Marino? 
If you have only a ſufficient quantity my corn, 
khap it: if you have not enough, purchaſe. If 
you have ſömewhat too much, ſtore up the 
. ſurplus: you ate tenacious enough of your 

gold, and why not be equally ſo of your corn, 
Which 7 1s a more ten ſince the life of 


man 


= 458 * 
95 man, and PII all of the man who labours, 5 
7 and who conſtitutes the true riches of the king- 
dom, ſince the love of the country and huma- | 
/ nity, ſince the. ſafety of the ſtate Is dependant | 

on 3 
T0 ſell corn without 3 her thets. 
is ſufficient for home conſumption, is, not to 
ſpeak too harſhly, an imprudence which no 
great nation ought ever to conſent to: to diſ- 
poſe of the bread of its children is a horrible 
crime which ſhould not ſtain the name of any 
country... The citizen owes to the country bis 
blood; and will it not in return ſacriſice to him 
the cupidity of a few individuals? Is the ſociety 
any other than the obligation of all the indi- 
viduals to concur towards the en ſafety and 
proſperity 3 1 
If there are good years, "hare are 5 8 


ferent and bad ones. In the good years there 


may perhaps be no great room for apprehenſion; 
but in the indifferent and bad ones, who will 
take upon him to ſay, that the Engliſh and the 
rich Hollanders will not unite and deprive us of 
our corn? Forty or fifty millions of livres dex- 
terouſly remitted, and diſtributed in the places 
adjacent to the provinces where the crops ſhall 
have particularly failed, will carry alarm and 
deſolation throughout. Our poor fellow citizens 
will 


\ 


(as 7 F 


will periſh. through hunger; and our enemies 
will in the event carry out of the kingdom 
twice the capital they embarked in the adven- 
ture a few months before. The French mer- 
chants will themſelves augment the miſehief; 
and the greedy farmer will be in no haſte to ſell, 
finding that he can derive an advantage e | 
the public mifery.. B 
Corn is beſides a Os IR too e to 
bet entruſted and abandoned to the combinations 
of merchants devoid of any principle, and thirſt- 
ing after gain: theſe are unfortunately, in a 
rich country, ſuch as France, by far too numer- 
ous. It is placing in their hands the life of the 
poor; and we know that the ſafety of yy 75 
ple ought to be the ſupreme las. — 
It may be added, that corn is of too great 4 of 
bulk, and the freight of it too coſtly, not to | 
ſwallow up tlie profits which can legally ariſe 
from its exportation to a foreign market, even 
when it is purchaſed at the cheapeſt rate: ſuch 
a traffic can therefore only be advantageous when 4 
the article is re- ſold to the nation from whick 
it has. been drawn. It conſiſts then in reality 
merely of foreſtallings ruinous to the people, 
and becomes a pure jobbing, inſtead of being an 
efficient branch of commerce. Poland is differ- 
| _ eireumſtanced ; - but what. are Poland, 


Egypt, 


— 


= 


3 * . ) 
 Egpts- and als coaſt of Bathary 2 are they bo 


furniſh an example to France? Sictly and Eng- 
land are iſlands without provinces in the Medi- 


terranean; and ee do +, this reſpet . 
proves nothing. 


Colbert, who has — FY esd baridled 
by our political empirics, diſplayed 
much e eg: be obliged each province 
of France to fupphy-itſelf. That great man, 
who well knew the thoughtleſſneſs of the 
French people, and who was apprehenſive that 
the cultivation of corn, the true riches of the 
+ ate, might yield to that of the vine, tobacco, | 
Ke. or to the planting of wood, prohibited the 


_ mutual ſuceour of the different provinces. By 


this expedient they Were obliged to grow corn 
equivalent to their nouriſhment; and it may be | 
affirmed, that Colbert, in this way, rendered 
the moſt important ſervice to his country and 
agriculture, notwithſtanding be has, according 
to our modern doctors, Ns quite the contrary. 
At is unneceſſary to add, that when corn was 


5 wanted in any one of the provinces, that ſtateſ- 


man took care to be at hand with a ſupply. 
The foreign purchaſes he made of that article 
at the commencement of his miniſtry, and the 
ovens he conſttucted at the Louvre for the uſe 

of the * . n the reſpe& he 
e | yn 


(4+ * 


entertained for the laborious claſs to o whom we. 
owe all our enjoytnents, 552 


Coldert's adminiſtration on this „ REG E 
che more ſagacious, becauſe he at the ſame tin 


paid a particulat attention to the manufactures 
which have extended and enriched our com? 


| merce. If the cultivation of wheat had been 
neglected, no doubt can be entertained but that 


55 in labour, become too dear, would have 


given a mortal blow to our manufactories. To 
the end that we may either rival or excel fo- 
reign nations, the indiſpenſable articles of Hfe 
muſt be ſo cheap as to render” 9925 N 
_ Gaily wages low. — 
Sully, under a monarch „ was vu ths 
father of his people, is celebrated for the pro- 
tection he afforded to agriculture; while Henry 
the Great, on his part, is celebrated for having 
eſtabliſhed, contrary to the opinion of Sully, 
certain manbfactories: it has been ſaid, not 
without reaſon, that the latter had a clearer + 
ſight than his miniſter. Colbert has happily 
blended the great aim of each ; "We n has 
notwithſtanding been blamed. 
But when ſuch a . is rendes. Wr be- 
comes of liberty? | | 
No one can be more ſenſible than 1 am, wet 8 
e, is the ſoul of commerce, which reſtraint 
| kills: 2 


1 * 
— F X oa 
„ og 1 * : „ 
* 5 ** . ; 
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kills: ME what liberty i is that which wal ne- 
ceſſarily lead to the ruin of the country? Is tbe 
farmer not free, becauſe he is deprived of the 
power of ſtarving the unfortunate peaſants who 

work for him ? If liberty is to be made the in- 
ſtrument of homicide, ſlavery is certainly an 
hundred times preferable. 2 25 EI | 
Since, however, the freedom of the clit 
is ſo much contended for, it appears to me that 
that of the poor labourer ſhould not have been 
left outof the account, ſince i it is he who bedews 
the earth; with the ſweat: which falls from his 
| brow. What would become of the former un- 


22 | leſs for the toil of the latter? I recolle&t a period 


when the laborjous claſs gained a comfortable 


| livelihood by weaving, and refuſed to quit their 


looms for the plough-ſhare, until at length they 
were conſtrained to do ſo by an edi of the par 


liament of the province. Now, who has the 


greateſt reaſon to complain of the want of liber⸗ 


Ee 5 ty, the farmer or the peaſant: ? Why were there | 


not on that occaſion, remonſtrances in favour 8 


33 the liberty of the people ? 


Beſides, what is here meant by che as 

Es liberty and property? To whom does France 

. belong? To its own inhabitants, or to the in- 

| habitants of Germamy ? Or is it the birth-right 

of * French, or that of 9 — 2 of Algiers ? ” 
It 
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| It is the country of ] Frenchmen of every. deſerips 
tion—it is their mother, and is bound to nouriſh 
them. As ſurely as the ſoil is theirs, ſo are the 
fruits and productions it ſupplies; 3 and to theſe | 
they have unqueſtionably the firſt right. . __ | 
Now what becomes of this right, of this pro- 
perty, if foreigners diſpute it with them? And 
why does the cultivator call on the huſbandmai 
to conſume his. fruit, his eggs, his butter, his 
cheeſe, his turkies, his hay, his barley, &c. &c. 
and refuſe to enter into a commerce with him 
for the moſt indiſpenſable article of life? The 
latter rids him of articles which he cannot ex- 
port; and it becomes the more his duty, 
through a motive of gratitude, that he ſhould 
ſell to the other the only! Common. A can 
bear exportation. | 
But, after all, is it true, that the culture finds. 
an advantage in the freedom of export? I ſay. 
| the culture, or the tillage, and not the culti- 
vator, for particular care. ought to be taken to 
diſtinguiſh them. In the tillage I ſee the 8 | 
bleſt and firſt of arts: in the cultivator I can re- 
cognize merely a kind of mercenary, who obtains 
ftom an intendant or a proprietor, for a certain, 
pecuniary conſideration, permiſſion to work and N 
enrich. himſelf, Culture is our common mo-—- 


een the farmer is no other than a 
| — fimple 


SE 6 „ 
5 88 who earns his.b bread as moſt other 45 


5 * A 


Were the land in Fsde to be the atlas N 
of the cultivator, he would without doubt gain 
in proportion as corn ſhould be dearer, or 
his lands better cultivated: but i in the preſent 
tate of things, I can perceive, that the dearer 
Corn is the more the rent of farms is enhanced. 
The farmer who Has enriched himſelf, when he 


finds that his rent is raiſed, quits his farm and 


lives on bis favings. His wretched ſucceſſor 
torments, fatigues, vexes, and exhauſts the land 
to make it bring more than it will bear. If the 


corn continues to be fold, at what i in the phraſe | 


; | of the writers on economics is termed a good | 


| ; „he pays his landlord, and contrives to ſup- 


3 port l If on the contrary it ſells for leſs 


than this pretended good prite, the farm is balf 
- Fuined, and the cultivator wholly ſo. Thus can 
nothing, according to my opinion,” be more 
"On than this fine P 
Let me conclude. To act FINE on {0 
nice an occaſion, I maintain that the firſt ſtep | 
ou ght to be, to determine with preciſion, how 


1 many individuals there are in France, and how 


8 many ſeptiers of corn are produced on an average | 
yearly. As ſuch an inveſtigation appears to r 
: | 20g — for dur national — , it 18 bob. 


| et x 
. | | It 
k j ; ; 


ble 
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5 dle that there will be a conſiderable lapſe of time 
before we ſhall be enabled to aſcertain whether * 
os have too much, or too little corn, whether 
we ought; or ought not to ſell. And as ſuch 
an experiment, ſhould it fail; would infill” 
be fatal to the exiſtence of a number of citizens, 
and would ruin many others, I am of opinion 


that it would be wiſe, and above every other 


conſideration humane, to ſeek every means * 
: which ſo diſaſtrous an error may be ſhunned. 
It alſo ſtrikes me, chat the «ing of corn n ought. 

never to be fixed. rg, 
Firſt, | becauſe the droits big i it at Sie 

a ins; either to let or refuſe his fatm at ſuch - 


or ſuch a price, the farmer .ought alſo to be 5 


free to give his commodity at ſuch or ſuch 


another price; and this is the liberty which is 

his due. But as the man who labours and en- 

dures fatigues is à Frenchman, as Well as the 
nobleman who does nothing, or the lawyer who 
multiplies ſtamps upon paper —as this indigent 
individual is truly the child of the earth, ſineee 

by him the earth is fertilized, the leaſt he has 
to expect is that her productiveneſs ſhould ſup :- 
port him. Thus ought care to be taken, by a ; 
wiſe circumſpection, that on the one hand, i 
'  bread-ſhall not be too dear for the poor, and n 

e ae 3 ſhall not be fold at ſo 


N ä Hh Fs low 


5 "T7 
- 
- 
1 - 
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| Aw a price as to diſtreſs and ruin the batte 
Again, as the lower claſs can live at a ſmall ex- 


paid: and this latter regulation would make 


our manufacures Houriſh, hd, Ran Ses 5 


| Aa am e thanked 105 opinion, . that the” 
ql of the- ſeptier of wheat may vary fromm 
fifteen to thirty livres : the poor man and the 
cultivator will each of them find the benefit of 
et according as the price ſhall be more or leſs 
diſtant from theſe two extremes. Our com- 


= 2 merce would ee N e et 
Akan. Al 


Thbirdly, I am finally of nia that hal Mu- 

| er bodies ought to be enjoined to collect 

and ſtore up this commodity whenever it hall 

be ſold at a very low. price. This expedient 
ought to be entered on with much prudence 
and circumſpection. If France could one day 
"ſucceed: in ſtoring up in magazines a ſupply of 


corn for about half a year, I think that the ex- 


portation which has crazed ſo many heads might 
then be allowed. Indeed, as ſoon as bread. 


ſhould become exceſſively dear, it would be 85 


merely neceſſary to ſhut the ports, and open 


tte granaries. The merchants and ſpeculators 


1 "would 1 mn find themſelves ut * n 955 
1 4 2 


© 467 * 
of ling at a loſs, and would: be WIE ear6ful. 
in future how they ſhould engage in ſo precari- 
ous a: commerce; and France having ſtored: up ' 
: | an abundance ſufficient to ee Does - 
emergency, the purſes of the ſpeculators would 
not be weighty enough to purchaſe ſuch a quan- 
tity of corn, as could produce the diſaſtrous | ; 
— yy _ alone * can be en- IL 
F FFP 
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en len national induſtry was the prin- 
5 ciple which actuated Holland. In ſuch a ſtate 
the people eafily miſtake a wiſfi to mend their 
fortanes for a lively attachment to the main- 
tenance of the conſtitution . Religious, civil, 

and economieal liberty conſtantly flouriſhes in 
trading ſocieties,” on his aceou¹t that the as 9 
attention of the ſtate is -dccupied by the pteſer- 
vation of public” credit. A trading company 
cevinces how far the combinations of the ſpirit 

of commerce can be carried. The Eaſt India 
| company exerciſes all the fights of ſovereignty xe 8 
on the coaſt of Malabar, and in the India ſeas; =_ 
Here then are merchants who exerciſe a real e: 
ſpotiſen, but wg in their intercourſe with earn , 
orher _— tothe laws of diſtributive * 0 - — 80 1 
Hh 2 | The 


1 — 2A — - _ 8 


| 


* * 1 


induſtry has beſides 
it of private intereſt. . 7 
to the human . a ads 


conſtantly giving to t n | 
te ought not to trench on its 


impulſion, the ſtate | 
natural privi ege, nor to feel the ſmalleſt por- 
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of the mode in WEE) theſe 3 


been formed The principle of them is in vari- 

a bliy bad; and it eee * 

5 and good ſenſe, that ſovereign authority A. 1 A 
| be placed in the hands of a merchant, or fa 

clerk—and that a throne. ſhould-be [page & 

ow or writer's — Eo 433 

bebe, ee 50 = . . of 

ces, excite my pity. It i a profanation of the — ' 2 

vereiguty to divide it into ſo many hands, to ſub· 

jet it to the caprices of a company of merchants 

and to convert it into an inſtrument to ſatisfy | 

| their cupidity. Royalty is made to command, not 

i" tobe aflave: it ſhould wear a crown; and not roll 
| intereſts of nations, not gums and canella. 1 | 

am an emperor; faid- Theophilus to his wiſe 

Theodora, and you make me a pilot of a n. _— 

He was perfe&tly.in the right, fince-it. ibn: 
| becoming i in a ſovereign, who is the father and 55 

guardian of the laws, to ſubmit to any degree ß f 
degradation. What ſubje& would wiſh to tet 

with the clerks of him who is ſuperior to We AY | 

3 the law? What would beſides become of the PE 5 8 * 

||  people/ if the prince were to employ: the publio _—_— 

revenues and the ſo ereignty in commerce: n — 7M 
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Hl nl feats fleet to NY he did it as 
2 monarch, not not as a merchant: he wiſhed: i 
excite the emulation of his i people, and to en- 
oonrage their induſtry; to clear for tbem a 
road, not to diſpute one with them. If the 


Medici employed commeree for their elevation, 


they did not deſcend from e en to b — 
_ come: merchants: do & dion cakes B 
Lam an advocate for — inee- fe 
@.very diſtant traffic a company. 1m 1 
am of opinion, that it ſhould- enjoy an — 
privilege, ſince otherwiſe it cannot flouriſi; 


| but 1 think that this company ought to be 
unitec with the ſovereign and the nation. This 
Jbęꝛunction is not ſo impracticable as may be appre- 

bhleended, and I can. take upon me to aſſert, that 


it would be pre · eminently juſt, and far more 
perfect than any of the preſent companies. 
By this wiſe mean, brought to its true point 


FT of ſimplicity, the monarch would preſerve in an 


integral ſtate the right of commanding, Which 


does and muſt belong to him alone. The 
5 excluſive privilege, which can at the moſt be 
granted to the authors of certain new inven- 
tions, aud that only for a time, but which wall 


always be repugnant when granted by the ſove - 


4 | 7 reign to a fe individuals, to the excluſion and 
=: ” ns of almoſt an whols: of his * 
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who have the ſame claims on his bounty, the | 

Vercluſive privilege, I fay, would no longer be 
either unjuſt or revolting, ſince the Whole nation 
might and would effectually participate in its 
advantages. On its fide, the company would 
uncontrovertibly be more perfect, richer, more 
powerful, and more juſt than any of thoſe that 
now exiſt. It Would at the ſame time belong 
to the king and his people, ſo as to fulfil all the 


conditions required by the ſtricteſt juſtice; te 


ſäacred rights of ſovereiguty, and thoſe not leſs 
ſacred ones of the people, whom a monarch 
ought at no time to exclude from his benefi- 
cence, ſince he has been ſo often repreſented 
emblematically as the ſun, which warms every 
human We and een his oh _— | 
nnn to all. 05 e 5 
The treaties on -coramerce v. addons cot 
and all the diſſertations on the object of this 
chapter, the offspring of the puzzled brain of 
ſhort-ſighted politicians, reſolve every thing in · 
to this one word, liberty. Merchants burn 
your parchments; your conventions are ridi- 
culous: let each pay according to his own fan- 
ey, and each will be rich; for no one willingly 
embraces poverty, and no one knows better than 
Inte contracts what is meet for him. 
eee to cement her 3 has, in a 
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and has deſtroyed nearly the Whole of the old 


bo inhabitants: ſhe has held it: more expedient to 


* | murder than to civilize them, to deſtroy than 
to govern them. The conſequence has been, 


| herſelf in poſſeſſion of an imtneni 


4 | ald, country; 3 of abundance of — 


tions, without hands to collect them; and of 


nine rhauſtible treaſures, without thoſe Who 


5 ſhould explore them in the bowels of the earth. 
J 1c0v poſſeſs gold and fibver, ſhe has deſtroyed 


| 5 wWiuhhat is far more precious men. She has in 
0 iſſue been obliged to depopulate herſelf to 


| : repeople her conqueſts, to purchaſe at a prodi- 


gious expence the human ſpecies ſhe had before 


annihilated without knowing its utility, and to 
ſubſtitute for men poliſhed and «civilized, ſuch 


as were the Mexicans. and Peruviaus, to men 


undder the controul of princes, . laws, and reli- 


gion, the negroes ſhe has been obliged to pur- 
chaſe and tranſport at a e en et eee 5 


the. coaſt of Africa to America. 


Thus has the deſtroyed, firſt the ab 
3 e and afterwards the one by which it 
as ſubjugated. Vain of her treaſures, the 
Vould not take the trouble to give them à tea! 
ſtſtamp of value by commerce, but ſurtendered 

| is Feed NEE 14 7 5 the 
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„ that, after the lapſe of a ſhort peried; ſhe found 5 


* 


. 6 295 Þ 5 
: the as the might have Aerbved "from. 
them, to other nations which, by their induſtry; oO 
have made them theirs » ſhe ſaw nothing But 
the mines; the men eſeaped her notice, Shũ¹:?: 
was ſoon afterwards obliged ver — 
part of her mines to purchaſe men 
Holland, on the contrary, in 4 tercitiry. 
either diſcovered or conquered, firſt ſought men 
and commerce; afterwards gold and valuable 
_ © commodities.” Deſirous to be the ſole poſſeſſor 
of certain precious articles, ſpices, ſhe did not 
deſtroy the inhabitants of the regions that pro- 
duce theſe ſpices, but obliged then to root ub 
a part of the trees that bear them. It was n * 
her aim to be the ſovereigtt of ſo vaſt" a terri“ 
tory, but merely to poſſeſs in it a powerful eſta- 
bliſhment, viewing the inhabitants as neign-⸗ 
bours and friends, not as ſlaves. Humanity 
revolts at ſlavery, and inſenſibly aceuſtoms it- 
ſelf to the neighbourhood of people who habre 


*, 
: 2 - 


altogether different manners, different laws, and > 
different gods. And is not this proximity” itſelf - 

the work of nature? In ber foreign ſettlements, 5 
Holland is ſecurely; eſtabliſhed by fortreſſes, and: | 3 


has contracted alliances: her plan has- been to- li 
render herſelf the irbitreſs, not the eee 2 2M 
and ſhe has left her WP the aborigines, m 

W e poem 


8 


"xs eee Wine whute:o a of thoſe: 
x | 3 an e tow 
. erh has ſupplied the 
5 of Europe with, the productions of 


* 


HR She has thus been the preſerver of men, and 


Aſi, and thoſe of Aſia wi ht ons of 
ope j ſhe has clad Ads: win the manuſac- 
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be ing OF CERTAIN CANTONs STILED REPUBLICAN... 


« 


IF terms are abuſed! PU 
HA Marla cantons ſtiled "republican'®, Sbandowed' to 
5 all the luxury of monarchies, dna the baſeneſs 
K deſpotical governments. Nothing republican 

| | 1155 Þ lee Fridoung, Lucerne Soleure Geneva, e. oy 

| 2 | 2 1 | | | N ; PERS | can 
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carry: their precepts are the moſt rigid poſhble, : 7 


and corruption has its fulleſt ſoope and triumph, 
while the uſages are altogether contrary to the 
ſpirit of the old conſtitution. - Theſe little cities 
- . hold out to the view a cupidity covered by the 
* | lighteſt maſk ; and it is a matter of utter aſto- 
niſhment to obſerve and conternplate/a city con- 
taining}. ten thouſand. fouls, - which not long 
ſince diſplayed the fineſt and moſt - heroical 
ſentiments, ALY infected by a leaven of 
ſervitude. t er e eee LES ef bh 5 
Thus do new manners ſudenly found anew | 
_ conſtitution. It is no longer a republicy+in 
which a multiplicity of ere, erm an a03= 
que movement; it is the elaſs of the ri rich,; wWhn¹Oo 
more or leſs oppreſs that of the poor; and the 
latter merit their fate, ſince they, in the firſtt 
place, ſold themſelves, and afterwards put too 
high a price on their dependan cee. 
_ - Riches introduced into a ſmall republic n | 
Its inſtitutions : they are at leaſt the principal 


cauſe of the metaphyſico - political jargon we db 0 


ſerve, and which thoſe whom it concerns alone 
refuſe to ſee, to exculpate themſelves from a 
. of obſtinacy and voluntary error. - 
In theſe republics the popular aſſemblies wo. 
tumultuous in the extreme, and of no efficacy. Li 


„ view. What 9 proves that the 
WES pra pes ought: to rale the great, is that 
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1 ity is never leſs conſulted than ins very 
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of theſe large aſſe 


u i neceſſary that bw ier three individuals 
5 ſhould by a reſolute tone command the reſt: it 


I EP not the number which decide 


wer of a vigorous temperament of 
3 | Krounfortunately oecurs moſt 


but a few 


f * / 
„ multitude is frequ 


dndonnce an opinion on what We not eee 
3 ftand ; and it is fortunate in fueh a caſe if the 


1 ſenſe. of a ſingle individual detides more 
1 than the aggregate maſs of eitizens could 


have done; for the many are not fitted to weigh - 
4 ag affairs. i r Kr awth 
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what belongs to e 
each individual is heated, and the true point a 
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view is loſt. Can the multitude daily examine 
into the defective parts of the political machine? 


| Will it ſeck out, will it make choice of "oy 


Wil it call to mind the e events „ by.) which, * 
principles ought. to be changed? Will it ſo conr 


ſult times and ſeaſons as to avoid confuſion? 


and, laſtly, Will it maintain a certain * 


Uibrium between all the part ? 5 


If it is become the practice of modern 80 ©: = 


vernments to do every thing by letters, by 


which audiences, journies, and à profuſiog o 
unneceſſary words are diſpenſed. with 3 if he 
A of the adminiſtration ought to be s — 
and preciſe, can this knowledge be expeted li! 
from a large aſſembly in which. each individual. 
muſt needs have ſomething. to ſay, and which — 
entruſts the moſt important ſecrets. ho a con · 5 5 
fuſed and heterogeneous multitu de. 
The people ſhould have peice $; "for 1 
- their own n 1 . wan for 
themſelves... 0 N 3 


Popular 3 . en ie: Fs beg 
8 know not pity. They ſupport an injuſtice 
in the firſt inſtance. by that obſtinacy, Which is 


the leading characteriſtic of an ignorant ctoud. 
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low citizens: as they are Senſe: eres my 
| Juſtification of the meaſures they direct, from. 


- any public inveſtigation, they become infinitely 


more brutal, daring, and O's than if _ 


could be called on to 
aufe individuals. 
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I. is aways adviſcable that. A. law mould i- 


but ought to nid an again 


when it emanates from a ſingle man. We love 


to ſee the monarch r 
reaſon, — 


the power of bitten 
the motives of a new de- 
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preamble of an diet is only a ſhare of 3 5 


and as n 


ʒjeſty of the throne, than the language of 
and the deſire of public utility, there ariſes 
from thence, in every breaſt, a ſoothing reflec- 
tion that, if the monarch were to be miſled, he 


would not continue inflexible. 


more effectually exalts the ma- 
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not to deſcend into a detail of the motives which 


rendered the act expedient. It ſhould appear 
more imperious than when it proceeds from the 
mouth of a monarch, becauſe its inflexible chu- 
racter muſt. * CE n ou Ts of” digi 


ſubject. 
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on; and clearneſs ; when it ſeems dictated 
by nature, when it addreſſes rational beings, it 
will be adopted as ſoon as it evinces the pure. 
Intentions of government. The citizen, a friend 
to good order, will rejoice to behold that bleſ- 
ſing ſecured, whenever its IN alt be 
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The force of reaſon will ever be the n 


ente agent in all human legiſlations. rs 


Laws ſhould never threaten; for threats: al. 


; ways imply a character of fear or weakneſs. | 
They ſhould ordain calmly, as if they would, 
When promulged, APY moos the Ir 


ſibility of prevarication. 


But if the FEY emanates | Gow EY fn? it 
ow to be the more ſolemu, in proportion as 
it muſt be more deliberately weighed and longer 
debated ; and conſequently the legiſlation ought 


The multitude of eie, of ben; or 
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 Aiberty of marrying. It was armed with ſeve- 
rity. What was the. conſequence. of this re- 
ſttraint? Lovers, conceiving they could neither 
ohtain the conſent of their parents, nor unbend 
the rigour of the law, fell upon the expedient of 
. pretending a rape; 3 becauſe, by the laws them- 
_ felves, the reparatioh' of that crime led directly 
to marriage. The maid, with her virginity 
"Kill blooming, complained ſhe had been vio- 
lated; and as the raviſher muſt either wed or 
go to the ſcaffold, he eſpouſed her. The Nea- 


n legiſlation was obliged to modify the 


law reſpecting rapes, and to ſignify to the 
© courts, that they were prohibited for the future 


from receiving any accuſation of a rape, _ :. 
; ih evidently aroſe from a real a of violence. 
When the legiſlation deſcends. from its: — 
100 to hinder a colluſion of this nature, it bears 
- its own condemnation. This one had ſet death or | 
ſhame between the two lovers. Public reaſon 
obliged it to mr: ano: what can reſiſt that 
perſuaſive voice? 
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every oecaſion, it is guilty. of imprudence. - = 


There are. certain aQjons which it ou Sat not to 
Know, | | 
nerous ſovereigus, to able ſtatelwen, to great "= 
| genefals x 1 they thus propagate the names of all 

rivileged beings, and announce them to the 
dagen Then is a nation honoured: by theſe | 

eminent authors. Their labors form diſtant 

conqueſts, and ſubdue the minds of men by the 
irre6ſtible attractions of beauty, of g grandeur, 
aud of truth. The ſtranger, ſeized 2 juſt 
admiration, feels more reſpect for the country 
Which produces geniuſes whoſe voice ſpeaks to 
the whole of Europe ; aud by a laudable emula- 
tion, all the other arts, eager to obtain a brilliant 
palm, endeavour. to ſhare, 1 5 glory enjoyed by : 
the philoſcp pher and the man of . 

But the dazzling exploſion of all the fine arts 
under Louis XIV. was only A deceitful phay- 


| Diſtinguiſhed ier dültäbute ol glory. to ge- 5 


tom of public felicity. Theſe arts did not ce. 


lult from a. ſolid and perfect civilization. Na- 
tional vanity exagg gerated the progreſs of theſe 
pretended maſterpieces; and for a few good 
ver ſes, a few ſtatues, and 4 few pictures, acade- 
mies were eſtabliſhed, and peopled with ar tiſts 5 
: and poets; they were. the aſylum of many 
| empty wits, ſeduced by magnificent trifles; and 
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a Ce were Try the 1 of Kae 
and letters, (the appellation. itlelf is ridicu- 


lous) while the deep and- profitable culture of 
ſolid and uſeful know ledge * Was abandoned to 


| neighbours unknown. and undervalyed. In theſe 


"academics, | no citizens were to -be; found, but 5 
innumerable bigets; ; "few e and not o one e phi- 
8 838 es, . 
{Le French, les 1005 x1y. WEST into 
illußone of vanity, were perpetually ſtrangers to 
the political and ciyil blunders of the age. They 
cultivated the flowers of thoſe arts which ſe- 
| duce; but they ſaw not germinating elſewhere ' 
thoſe manly and generous ideas which conſti- 
tute, liberty, that liberty which they conſidered, ' 
and often ſtill conſider, as a chimera. They 
took the ſhadow for the ſubſtance. * 
Racine, for baving compoſed : a memoire in 1. 
vour of the people, incurred the indignation of 
Louis XIV. Fenelon was irretrievably pro- 
ſcribed by the haughty monarch who probably 
recogniſed himſelf in ſome pages of Telemachus. 
Phe F rench academy, worthily devoted to the 
pride of its protector, ſtampt on the ſhoots of 
immortality, expelled from its body the Abbe 


Saint-Pierre, the only patriotic member it could 
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Peace, promote virtue; and'confirn hs; 5 
tion and police of a people. When they re! 2 = ba 
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The ſine arts enter into the cent of 4 2 


| good government, becauſe they beget exquiſite” - Ef 


.enjoyments ; and, by inſpiring a: taſte for . ES 
beautiful, raiſe and ſwell the human ſoul. . = =. 
The internal ſtrength of political bodies cor- OM 


reſponds to the Works of art; and the rules 55 : 9 
which preſeribe N harmony, , and delicate 1 
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HA; nation diſpoſed to wit is Vain, and blinded 1 
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1 ingly pamphlets and ſmart. epigtams. Self 0 


©  torments it; and When its political condition 1s. 8 
Z _ gcbaſedyjit xeſts contented, With being the frſt. 
TM among learned nations. He who would have 1 
= been an excellent general, vitiated by a ſprightly_ I * 
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